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INTRODUCTION. 


The Censits of 1901. Other Qeumses. Fomwe and Flagne. System of Enume- 
ration. Decrease in the Population. Special difficulties of the Census 
of 1901. Notable changes. Domhay City. Abstraction. Ethnographical 
Enquiries. The Eomhay Improvement Trust. Summary. Concluding 
Remarks. 

The Census of the Bombay Presidency was taken on March 1st, 1901. The Census 

of 1901. 

Since the year 1881 the Census of India has been taken eveiy ten years. Other Censuse?. 
From ancient days, both in India and in other countries, the enumeration of the 
people has been attempted in circumstances and by methods varying greatly 
with differences of time and place. Readers of the immortal Gibbon will call to 
mind references to the regular enumerations of the Roman populace carried out 
at intervals by the ordinary official agency. All will recollect the still earlier 
statistical experiments with the people of Israel. King David’s census, it will 
be remembered, is said to have been followed by a pestilence which must have 
gone far to minimize the value of the results of the previous enumeration, 
though critics, mindful of the curious persistence of census officers in enquiries 
apparently designed merely to annoy peaceful citizens, are disposed to explain 
the story of Divine displeasure manifested on the occasion of this census as an 
invention of the people of Israel destined to permanently prejudice the autho- 
rities against the repetition of what they regarded as a useless and objectionable 
experiment. Others have been known to discover in the supposed manifesta- 
tions of Divine wrath the protest of the Little Israelites of the day against 
the expansion of the Jewish dominion with the vainglorious boasting over 
increasing numbers which such expansion invoUmd. Less famous, but equally 
remarkable, was the novel method of taking a census devised by the Raja of 
Lombock in the Malay Archipelago, as a check to safeguard the proceeds of a 
head-tax payable in rice by every man, wmraan and child resident in his dominions. 

B}' an ingenious subterfuge the Baja contrived to secure, from each town and 
village, the presentation of as many needles as there wmre residents within its 
limits, and thereby ensured an immediate and permanent increase in the proceeds 
of the tax, which had for many years mysteriously but steadily declined.^ 

It may, however, be asserted that few' previous censuses have been carried F.imine n?! • 
out under such unfavourable conditions as prevailed in the Bombay Presidency 
in the period immediately preceding the Census of 1901. Not only was the 
whole of Gujarat visited by a famine, the like of which has not been known 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant of that fertile province, but, with 
the exception of the isolated districts of Sind, very nearly the entire Presidency 
was afflicted during this period with either famine or plague of serious dimen- 
sions — a misfortune, or rather a combination of misfortunes, of which the 
immediate result was that, at the time when the district officials should have 
been busy with preparations for the forthcoming enumeration, they were one 

^ The Malay Archipelago : by A. E. Wallace, Chapter XII. 

c 25—1 
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and all fully employed with the more important task of attempting to preserve 
life. It would be difficult for the most enthusiastic statistician to deny that, in 
such a contingency, the work of saving life must inevitably claim precedence 
over that of counting the survivors ; and it may perhaps be asserted, without 
undue presumption, that the absence of any breakdown in the arrangements 
for the enumeration is a result reflecting great credit on the sorely overpressed 
district officials, on whom the important duty of preparing the Census organiza- 
tion necessarily fell. 

With the exception of a few hundred villages scattered over large areas of 
desert in Sind, or in the forests of the Western Ghats, where enumeration by day 
was unavoidable, and the risk of double reckoning inconsiderable, the whole 
Presidency was enumerated between 7 p.m. and midnight on the date prescribed. 
In the preliminary organization towns and villages were divided into blocks, 
containing from 30 to 50 houses, in charge of an Enumerator. Above the block 
came the circle, a compact group of from 10 to 15 blocks or about 500 houses, 
under a Supervisor, who was responsible for the work of the Enumerators in his 
circle. Circles were grouped according to talukas, mahals, or municipal wards, into 
charges under Charge Superintendents, who exercised general supervision over 
the Census operations, and tested a large proportion of the work of their subordi- 
nates. Beginning in January, the Enumerator wrote up the Census schedules 
for all persons residing in his block ; and this record was then checked and 
corrected by the Supervisors, Superintendents and officers of the District staff. 
On the night of March 1st the Enumerator went round his block and brought his 
record up to date by striking out the names of persons who had died or left the 
block, filling in entries for fresh arrivals and newly born infants. 

On the morning of the 2nd of March, the Enumerators of the various blocks 
met the Circle Supervisor at a place previously arranged, and prepared the first 
totals of their blocks, showing the number of occupied houses, males, females 
and total population for each block. The Supervisor then combined the block 
totals into a circle total, and sent this on to the Charge Superintendent, who 
repeated the operation for his charge, and reported the charge total to a specially 
appointed District Summary Officer at the head-quarters of the district. This 
officer combined the charge totals into a district total, and telegraphed the result, 
in a form specially supplied in advance, to the Provincial Superintendent and 
tlie Census Commissioner for India. All tlie totals for the Presidency were, 
received by the morning of the 14th March, Special precautions were taken to 
avoid error in these first totals, with the result that the final total only varied 
from the preliminary figures by *15 per cent, or 3 per 2,000. 

The extent to which the calamities of famine and plague have left their 
mark on the population of this Presidency may be roughly measured by a 
comparison of the results of this Census with the forecast which the Provincial 
Superintendent of 1891 drew up on the basis of the experience gained in 
previous inter-censal periods. Mr. Drew estimated that the population of the 
Presidency in 1901 would amount in round figures to 30,000,000. The Census 
of last March showed a total of 2.5,500,000. In other words, the population 
has decreased by 1,500,000 instead of exceeding by 3,000,000 the previous 
numbers. When allowance has been made for emigration and the inevitable 
decrease in the birth-rate, which periods of scarcity and insufficient nourish- 
ment for a large section of the population must of necessity produce, there still 
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remains evidence of a vast mortality that can only be accounted for as the results 

of the ravages of famine and plague, and which represents an amount of silent — 

suffering and distress not unjustly to be described as deplorable. 

Leaving for the moment this most obvious, as it is the saddest, aspect of the Special 
Census of 1901, it may be permissible to refer in brief to some of the special of^the C^eLua 
difficulties which the coincidence of the Census period with the accumulated “f 1991. 
misfortunes already described placed between the Provincial Superintendent 
and the accomplishment of his duty. 

Widespread famine in G-ujarat and the Deccan left, as has already been 
seen, little leisure to the District Collectors in which to organize the staff of 
Charge Superintendents, Supervisors, and Enumerators, on whom the work of 
counting the people devolves. Plague in Bombay City and the Southern 
Mardtha Country attained its greatest virulence towards the end of Eebruary 
1901. The temporary disturbance which such afflictions must introduce 
into the normal distribution of the population tends to reduce very con- 
siderably the value of Census statistics for such areas, just as surely as the pre- 
occupation of officials is likely to lead to less efficient methods of enumeration. 

Similarly, the fear of the plague threatened at one time to paralyse operations 
altogether. Enumerators could with difficulty be brought to face the risk of 
Infection to be incurred in entering plague-infected dwellings in search of the 
occupants. A striking instance of this is to be found in the case of Bombay 
City, where a complete breakdown was threatened at the lastj moment by the 
desertion of no less than 300 of the paid Enumerators, whose courage forsook 
them in face of the epidemic. These men were replaced successfully, though 
with difficulty, and the enumeration in the end satisfactorily accomplished. 

The subsequent death of three Enumerators from plague, in circumstances 
strongly suggesting that the infection was contracted by them while employed 
on Census duty, is a signal proof, if further proof be reqvdred, of the existence 
of formidable and peculiar obstacles to the successful enumeration of many parts 
of the Presidency, 

But the special difficulties of the recent Census by no means terminated ^ 
with the writing up of the schedules on March 1st. Famine iu a modified form, 
and plague of a less virulent nature, continued to harass many districts in the 
Presidency during the period required for the abstraction and compilation of 
the results, with the inevitable consequence that the important work connected 
with these processes had perforce to be accomplished mainly by untrained 
hands instead of by the usual staff of officials which it is customary to lend for 
the purpose in ordinary years. The virulence of plague epidemics scared 
away capable candidates from the abstraction centres, and even led on occasions 
to the hurried transfer of the central offices from the more serious infected 
localities to less dangerous neighbourhoods. 

Enough has now been said to show that the statistics which are offered 
for examination in the following Report were amassed iu the face of unusual 
difficulties, and are therefore entitled, where they are defective, to some special 
measure of indulgence. 

It may be of interest to consider, in the next place, a few of the notable Nota’ole 
features in which the Census of 1901 differs from its predecessors. Perhaps 
the most important innovation of the past year’s work has been the introduction Bombay 
into Bombay City of a system of enumeration hitherto adopted throughout 
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the Presiden<n% but considered impracticable in Bombay Town and Island. 
A reference to previous Eeports will disclose tbe fact that, a\ hereas residents in 
the mofussil are . enumerated by Census ofideials, either Government officers, 
Municipal and Local Fund servants, or volunteers, tvho visit every dwelling 
place and write up the schedules for the inmates previous to taking the 
final test that ensures the correctness of the record on Census night, 
Bombay City has always been counted by a system more suited to European 
countries, Avhere a far higher percentage of literate residents is as a rule to be 
expected. This system allows the issue of separate schedules to every head of 
a family, on Avhom the duty of filling them in correctly, for himself and his 
dependents, subsequently falls. It was suggested to the Municipal Commissioner 
of Bombay that such a procedure could not reasonably be expected to afford 
satisfactory results in a city of 800,000 souls, of whom the great majority were 
io-norant of the use of writing materials. Officials with long years of experience 
in Bombay City firmly maintained that any other system was unsuited to tbe 
habits and prejudices of the population, and foretold inevitable failure if the 
mofussil system of enumerators were introduced. In the end it was decided 
to attempt the more accurate, if less popular, procedure, and the result, mainly 
owino- to the tactful labours of Mr. Edwardes, I. C. S., in special charge of 

O 

Bombay Town and Island, was uniformly successful amidst circumstances of 
unusual difficulty. 

Passing by minor improA'ements in the form of Census instructions and 
procedure, which will be duly recorded elsewhere, attention may next be invited 
to the complete revolution which has been effected in the process of abstraction 
bv the adoption, on suggestion by the Census Commissioner, of the European 
system of “ slips.” Complete details of the working of this novel method of 
handling statistics are given in the volume dealing with the administration of 
the Census. It will be sufficient here to indicate the nature of the alteration 
by" explaining that on previous occasions each block, containing about 
500 houses, was made a unit for the preparation of detailed statistics, which 
were entered in complex columns on large sheets or registers. At this Census, 
each schedule entry was copied on to two slips of paper, varying in shape 
and colour in such manner that the religion, sex, and civil condition could 
be gathered from the slip at a glance. These slips were then sorted by 
talukas and mahals, corresponding to aggregates of many hundred blocks. 
The unit of entry for Provincial statistics being a taluka or mahal, it Avill 
be seeu that the new method furnished, in one operation, the data AA'hich could 
previously be arrived at ouly by a lengthy process of compilation from the 
intricate, and too often inaccumte, registers. When it is added that the new 
system resulted in a saving of over Pvs. 30,000 on the expenditure for the Bombay 
Presidency in the 1391 Census (Ks. 2,05,000), the advantages of the innovation 
will be patent to the most critical observer. A sketch of the slips used for this 
system of abstraction, showing the signification of each shape and colour, is 
given on the frontispiece to this Report. 

In the third place, it may be claimed for the present Census that special 
attention has been devoted to the ethnological features of the numerous castes 
and tribes of the Presidency, with a view to arriving at a classification of 
the amorphous social entities knoAvn by these designations, more in harmony 
with modern scientific requirements. To the student of the castes and tribes 
of Bombay (including Sind), the classification scheme adopted in 1891 must 
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have presented many difficulties, and lain open to numerous objections, not the 
least serious of which would be the separate entry of castes under synonymous 
terms, the preponderating volume of divisions named unspecified (suggesting the 
convenient but uninstructive heading of “ sundries ” in which it is sometimes the 
practice to group the most formidable items of a lady’s accounts), the inclusion of 
geographical and sectarian terms not denoting any social cleavage — and the 
unsuggestive medley of main and subordinate tribal names under which the 
historically interesting Mahomedan tribes of the Province of Sind were indis- 
criminately grouped. Early attempts were made in connection with the present 
Census to pave the way for a more consistent and scientific classification of the 
population of the Presidency, starting from the valuable data which Mr. Drew 
collected and published in 1891. The methods adopted for arriving at the 
desired results are described in Chapter VIII. Suffice it here to remark that, far 
from perfect as the present classification must inevitably be pronounced, it 
may fairly claim to be an important advance on previous efforts, and should 
perhaps form a useful groundwork on which to base the Ethnographic Survey of 
the Presidency. Eor this result the researches of Sir James Campbell, author 
of the Bombay Gazetteer, the efforts of previous Provincial Superintendents, 
and the willing contributions of volunteer committees instituted in connection 
with the Census of 1901, are entitled to the chief credit.^ 

Finally, the recent constitution of the Bombay Improvement Trust, which 
requires in its measures dealing with overcrowding in the city the guidance of 
detailed statistics not hitherto available, and the difficulties experienced by the 
Health Department of the Municipality in coping with the plague epidemic 
OAving to the want of adequate statistical information concerning the sectional 
and structural distribution of the population of Bombay, have led to a special 
elaboration of the statistics collected in Bombay Town and Island with a view 
to meeting the requirements of both bodies. The Census in Bombay has thus 
placed on record, in accordance with suggestions received from the Trust and the 
Corporation, additional particulars dealing with structural units, ie. the popula- 
tion of tenements, rooms and floors, the description of buildings complete or in 
course of construction, and the distribution of the population by sections and 
circles, designed to offer material assistance both to the Trust in their work of 
reconstructing Bombay, and to the Municipality in arranging for the better 
sanitation of the Island. Eull particulars of these tables will be found in 
Mr. Edwardes’ Report (see Vol. XI). 

The most noticeable features of the statistical survey of the Presidency 
which is given in the following pages are : 

(1) A considerable decrease in the population of the Presidency Proper and 

of its Eeudatory States. 

(2) A large increase in the population of Sind. 

(3) A substantial increase in the number of Christians. 


1 By a special Resolution of the Bombay Government issued in July 1800, orders were given 
for the formation of committees containing officials and non-officials in every district and State 
throughout the Presidency, These committees were charged with the important task of investi- 
gating the subdivisions of some of the leading castes of Bombay, of undertaking an ethno- 
graphical review of many others, and of preparing a complete list of castes and tribes grouped iu 
order of social precedence. Many interesting and valuable reports were the result, 
c 25 — 2 
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(4) A great decrease in the portion of the population afflicted with insanity, 
deaf -mutism, blindness and leprosy. 

(5) A remarkable increase in the factory population. 

Introductions, if they are to serve the purpose for which they are written, 
which is, I take it, to enable the readers of books bound in uninviting 
blue covers to put aside such bulky compilations after perusing the prefatory 
remarks, with the impression that they have mastered the substance of the 
contents, must before all things be brief. This is perhaps not an inadequate 
excuse for bringing to a conclusion the foregoing brief summary of the note- 
worthy incidents of the Census of 1901. 

It is fortunately no part of the Provincial Superintendent’s duty to account 
for the existence of famine, plague, or any other of the assumed or demonstrated 
causes that have influenced the fortunes and fate of the suffering millions of this 
Presidency during the decade now being passed in review. The cause of the 
monsoons, on which the food supply of the population depends, the reasons for 
agricultural indebtedness, tending to undermine the staying power of the 
cultivators, the conditions favourable to the growth and spread of plague bacteria, 
and the most efidcient measures for reducing the mortality due to epidemic 
diseases, are problems which happily he is not required to solve. It is even 
doubtful whether an expression of sympathy with the people in their trials and 
misfortunes is a recognized part of a Census Report. 

Be that as it may, the spectacle of silent misery, bravely borne, presented 
by a population that has lost in a period of ten years no less than 3,000,000 
souls, is one which it is impossible to contemplate unmoved. Stated thus 
in crude figures, the total mortality but imperfectly conveys an impression 
of the hardships through which the bulk of the population have passed 
in recent years. In Gujarat, hitherto known as the garden of the Presi- 
dency, simple-minded Bhils, deprived for a season of their ordinary means 
of subsistence, and ignorantly distrustful of liberal measures taken for 
their relief, have laid down their lives in uncomplaining silence. In the less 
fertile plains of the Deccan, sturdy Mardthas have clung to their ancestral 
holdings, lying baked and sterile in the pitiless glare of a cloudless sky, 
until their debilitated frames were weakened beyond the hope of reconstitution, 
when they quietly passed from the scene of their toil. Respectable families, too 
proud to accept State charity, have suffered and died in the saddened isola- 
tion of their deserted villages. The ravages of an irrepressible and mysterious 
epidemic have swept away thousands in all conditions of life, of every age, 
and in every part of the Presidency, leaving widows to lament their husbands, 
husbands deprived of their wives, children on a sudden orphans, and parents 
lamenting the loss of their offspring. Pew sadder or more distressing sights 
could be conceived, no more eloquent testimony borne to the sorrow brought to 
many a peaceful home, than the spectacle of small children, sole survivors of 
a large family, drifting from the scene of their troubles to the house of some 
distant relative or caste acquaintance. Yet this, and many such sights, were 
part of the daily experience of officials on plague duty during the trying times of 
the earlier plague epidemics. 

To such misfortunes, and to much more than can be described, or even 
suggested, in these pages, the population of the Bombay Presidency has 
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been forced to submit during the past five years of starvation and disease. 
It is often alleged that, in the case of deaths due to privation, the suffering 
of the victims is mercifully less intense than would appear to the casual 
observer. It may be so. At least it can be said that these trials have been 
sustained by the people of this province with great self-possession and control ; 
and that they have rendered secure the foundations of a reputation for patient 
endurance and brave perseverance that had already become historical. Better 
still, they establish thfereby an irrefutable claim on the sympathy of their 
rulers, who can but trust, in the words wrung from the greatest of modern poets 
in the extremity of private grief, 

• 

. . . . that good will fall 

At last, far off, at last, to all. 

And every winter turn to spring. 
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CHAPTER I -DISTRIBUTIO?ii OF POPULATION". 

« 

Area and Population. Natural Divisions. Density. Changes in Area since 

1891. Urban a7id Rural Distribution of Population. Tokens. Cities. 

Bonibay Cities. Urbanization. Villages. Souse Accommodation. 

The Bombay Presidency and its Peudatories cover an area of 188,745 square 
miles, exclusive of tbe 80 square miles wbicb form the outlying settlement of 
Aden, separated from Bombay by 1,600 miles of sea. In Aden is included 
Sheikh Othman and Perim Island. The population of this tract of country in 
round figures amounts to 25,500,000, of which British Territory claims 18,500,000 
and nearly 7,000,000 are residents of Native States. The settlement of Aden 
has a population of 44,000. In area the Peudatory States include 65,761 
square miles, or one-third of the total of the Presidency. The change in area in 
the Presidency and Peudatories since 1891 is mainly due to corrections made in 
the course of revised survey. Erosion caused by the Indus has affected the area 
of Sind. The Peudatories have been increased by the transfer of the Mewas 
Estates from the Khandesh District to the Agency attached to that Collectorato. 

British Territory consists of the Presidency proper nlth three Pievenuo 
Divisions or Commissionerships, and the Province of Sind under a fourth 
Commissioner. 'Une twenty-three districts of the Presidency are distributed 
between these charges as shown iu Table I. Bombay City with a population of 
776,006 forms a separate Colleotorate, covering the whole extent of the island 
of that name. 

The Native States and Agencies already referred to are of two descriptions. 
There are large States such as Kathiawar and Cutch, or congeries of smaller 
States like Kathiawar and the Southern Itaratha Jaghirs, in the charge of 
specially appointed Political officers. Other States such as Jawhar, Akalkot, 
Bhor, or Savanui’, are attached as poliiical charges to the neighbouring British 
District, of Avhich the Collector is ordinarily e.v-ofjicio Political Agent for the 
State. Throughout the Presidency and its Feudatories the population is distri- 
buted between toAVu and village in the proportion of 1 to 4. The mean density 
of British Territory is 151 to the square mile, while the Feudatories support only 
105 to the same area. 

The position of the Presidency, a narrow strip of land not exceeding 200 
miles in breadth, and extending from 29° N. to 14° N., broken into high and 
low level districts throughout the greater part by the rugged line of tho 
Western Ghats, is such as to afford very great variety of scenery and climate. 

Por natural beauty of scenery it can safely challenge comparison with 
any province in India. The reader who has yet to make the acquaintance of 
its stately harbours and picturesque coast line, rich in the gorgeous colouring 
of a brilliant sea breaking on Avhite sands beneath the shade of drooping palms 
or grey green casuarinas, or wdio has never seen the purple line of the Ghats 
sinking into sombre silence in the failing light of the setting sun, cannot hope 
to acquire a knowledge of its many charms from the pages of a report that deaK 
primarily with the dry bones of a statistical survey. A brief reference to the 
salient climatic features of its several divisions is, however, necessary for a 
complete understanding of the significance of the statistics. 

C 25—3 
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CHAP. I. 
Distbibdtios 

OF 

Population. 
Natural divisions. 


In its northern pro^^nce, Sind, the lower valley of the Indus, the Presi- 
dency possesses a tract of country entirely dependent on irrigation. Where 
the soil is not fertilised by the life*giving waters of the river, its aspect is that 
of a sandy desert, a dreary plain broken only by an occasional line of sand hills. 
Much of the province, therefore, is at present unfit for human habitation, 
and the population that it supports is only 68 to the square mile. South 
of Sind, between the Peudatory States bordering on Rajputana and the sea, 
the fertile and well cultivated plains of Gujarat stretch southwards to the 
Konkan. This is the “ garden of the Presidency ” yielding a succession .of 
abundant crops, and supporting out of its plenty a population of 26? to the 
square mile. The rest of the Presidency falls into three other natural divisions. 
Below the wall of the Ghats which run in a continuous chain from Gujarat to 
the south of Kanara, where Bombay touches Mysore and Madras, a coast line 
of rice-bearing areas, sure of a regular rainfall in the first contact with the 
south-west monsoon, entertain a well distributed population of 221 to the square 
mile. The Deccan tableland, protected by the hills from the onset of the 
monsoon, which often surmounts their crest only to hurl its heavy clouds 
across the continent, and to leave the plains unwatered and untilled, with 
difficulty maintains 159 where Gujarat provides for nearly twice that number. 
In the extreme south of the Presidency, above the Ghat line, a favoured tract 
known as the Karnatak, more fortunate than the arid plains of the Deccan, finds 
support for an average population of 190 to the square mile with little risk of 
crop failure in the greater part of its well watered valleys. 

Into these five natural divisions the twenty-three districts of the Presidency 
can be grouped according to the differences of climate and soil Avhich have been 
thus briefly described.’- For this reason the Census statistics of 1891 were given 
by such groups of districts, doubtless with a view to exhibiting the effects of 
natural conditions on the population. The arrangement, however, is open to two 
objections. In the first place, the so-called natural divisions do not correspond 
with the administrative charges of the four Commissioners, comprising the 
Korthern, Central, Southern Divisions and Sind. This is a serious defect. 
Statistics are constantly required, in the course of administration, for the four 
charges, while it is rarely necessar y to base returns on a scheme of natural divisions. 
Secondly, the natural divisions of the Konkan, Deccan and Karnatak do not adapt 
themselves to the present limits of the Collectorates. To render the division 
correct, it would be necessary to separate Kanara into two parts, placing the below- 
ghat talukas in the Konkan and the highlands of the Ghats in the Karnatak. 
The eastern portions of the Belgaum and Dhiirwar Districts arc more akin 
to the Deccan than to the western talukas ; while the western portion of Satara 
seems hardly classable as Deccan country at all. But it is manifestly undesirable 
to split up the districts by talukas into true natural divisions when dealing with 
the results of the Census. Collectorates are the most important of administra- 
tive divisions, and must be kept intact. The former arrangement of districts by 
natural divisions has therefore been abandoned on this occasion, and the districts 
are grouped in all tables by the Comniissionerships of which they form part for 
the purposes of general administration. 


- The reader who requires a more detailed description of the distinctive climatic features of 
the difierent parts of the Bombay Presidency is referred to pages 3 — 5, Vol. I of Mr. Baines’ Beport 
on the Census of Bombay, 18S1. 
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In tlies3 four divisions the average density per square mile is as follows : CHAP. ^ 


Northern Division 



... 256 

DlSTKlBUTIOSr 

Central Division 

... 

• • • 

... 159 

OF 

Population. 

Southern Division 

• • • 

• •• 

... 203 


Sind 


• • • 

... 68 

Density. ■ 


The most populous district is Kaira in Gujarat with a density of 449, and 
the least crowded, Thar and Parkar in Sind, where the residents number only 
27 to the square mile. In the Peudatory States attached to the Presidency 
the density of population varies from 319 to 20. The important Agency of 
Kathiawar has a density of 112, w’hile the population of Cutch, the largest 
State in the Presidency, numbers 64 to the square mile. Khairpur, the only 
State in Sind, has less than a third of the population to the square mile of the 
adjacent British districts of Hyderabad and Shikarpur.^ 

With the exception of the transfer of the Karjat Taluka from the Thana 
to the Kolaha District, and of the iMirpur Khas Taluka from Hyderabad to 
Thar and Parkar, the only notable change in the districts of the Presidency 
during the past ten years is due to the constitution of the new Collectorate of 
Larkhana in Sind in August 1901. This district consists of seven talukas from 
the Shikarpur and three from the Karachi District. The change having taken 
place after the Census, the tables are arranged to show the districts as they 
were constituted on the night of March Isfc. Particulars of the population of 
the Shikarpur, Karachi and Larkhana Districts as now re-arranged will be found 
on the title-page of Table II. 

Diagram No. 1 at the end of this Chapter has been designed to show the Urban and 

^ 1/1*4 *V 

urban and rural distribution of the population of each district. The concentra- ^ 

tion in towns is most noticeable in the Ahmcdabad District, where 35 per cent, 
of the population resides in municipal areas or in towns with a population 
of 5,000 and over. In Thar and Parkar the population of 364,000 is wholly 
rural with the exception of 10,500 or 3 per cent. In 1891 these two districts 
also stood at the extremes of the scale, though at the time of that Census the 
urban population of the Ahmedabad District was only 30 per cent. Por the 
whole Presidency the proportion of town residents has increased from 17 to 19 
per cent,, partly on account of the tendency to seek employment in centres 
of trade and industry during periods of scarcity, and partly, it may be assumed, 
owing to the increasing demand for labour in such centres. The most remark, 
able decrease in the number of towns in one district is to be found in the 
following cases : — 


Ahmedabad 




1891 . 

Ts 

1901 . 

12 

Ahmeduagar 


• •• 

• • . 

23 

S 

Dhdrwar 

. . . 

... 

«.« 

23 

15 

Satara . . . 
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The word “town” has been applied to all Alunicipalities, Cantonments, Civil Town?. 
Lines not within municipal limits, and any other continuous collection of houses 
inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons that was specially so classed by order 
of the Provincial Superintendent. The definition varies only in one small point 
from that which was adopted in 1891. The decrease in the number of towns 
in the four districts shown above is due in the first two cases to famine and in 
ihe last case to the effects of the plague. These, by causing a decrease in the 


1 In calcnlating tlie density of districts, the population cf cities has been excluded. 
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CHAP. I. 

Distkibdtios 

OF 

Population. 

Cities. 


papulation of many places formerly classed as towns. Lave led to their removal 
from the list of places with over 6,000 inhabitants.^ 

The Census Code governing the classification of local areas on this occasion 
lays down that towns with 100,000 inhabitants should be classed as cities, for 
which certain tables have been separately prepared. Discretion was also given 
to include other towns among cities for adequate special reasons. In this 
Presidencv the towns with over 100,000 residents arc ; 

1. Ahmedabad. | 4. Poona. , 

2. Bombay. ! 5. Surat. 

3. Karachi. ; 

To these the towns of Belgaum, Broach, Nasik, Hyderabad, Hubli, Sbohipiir 
and Sukkur Avere added by the orders of GoA'ernment, with a view to bringing 
the cities as far as possible into line with the Municipalities given in the schedule 
to the recently amended Bombay District Municipal xVct. The order of the 
larger cities by density is as foIloAvs : 


1. Surat. 

2. Bombay. 

3. Ahmedabad. 


4. Hubli. 

5. Poona. 


Subiidiary Table I. 


Surat has thus outstripped Bombay in the course of the last ten years, and 
Poona has fallen from the third place to the fifth. Both these chiinges can be 
readily traced to the severity of the plague epidemics that have attacked Bombay 
and Poona repeatedly since 189G. 

Por a comparative study of the progress of congestion in di-^tricts and 

cities during the last thirty years a table has been 
appended to this Chapter giving full details. Among 
the former, .Nasik and Kolaba have shown the greatest progress in the process 
of “filling up,” while Broach and Kaira have “opened out ’’most. Among 
cities the greatest development will be observed in the case of Hubli in the 
Southern Maratha Country and of Hyderabad in Sind. The advance made by 
the city of Hubli since the construction of the Southern Maratha Bailway is 
remarkable. In twenty years it has added 60 per cent, to its populations. 
Hyderabad has added G1 per cent, to its population in the last thirty years, while 
Karachi, though scarcely bearing a tenth of the population to the square mile 
that Hyderabad has recorded, has more than doubled itself in the same period. 

It is particularly interesting to note that, e.vcept for a slight chock in 
1891, there has been a continued increase in the population of Surat since 
1872, The local merchants, Avho are given to presonting addresses to 
distinguished visitors, doubtless alarmed at the prospective silting up of tiicir 
port, have been in the habit of referring to the sad fortune of their ancient 
city in a manner that suggests the picture of another Bijapur in Gujarat i:i 
the near future. The Census figures give for the last thirtv vears : 

1872 ... ... ... ... 107,885 

1881 ... ... ... ... 100,844 

1891 ... ... ... 109,229 

1901 ... ... ... ... 119,806 

Doubtless the prevalence of famine in Gujarat last year may have led to 
an influx of the poorer classes into the city. But when this is allowed for, and 
due weight has been given to the ravages of several plague epidemics in the 
city, it must be admitted that the present position of tho population does not 

^ In a few instances the decrease is dne to towns with cantonments bein? counted as two- 

O 

towns in 1S91, a pi notice that has now been abandoned. 
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suggest a town sinking rapidly into decay. The construction of the Tapti CHAP. I. 
Valley Railway, linking the city with the rich plains of Khandesh, may he in Disteitotiox 

part the cause of the recent increase. „ 

^ Population. 

In further connection with the interesting subject of the progress of the Bombay City, 
big cities of the Presidency, it is to be remarked that very full particulars 
of the distribution of the population of Bombay will be found in the second 
half of Vol. XI -A (The Town and Island of Bombay) where statistics dealing 
Avith the number of residents by room, floor and tenement, and of the struc- 
tural features of the houses are given for the first time in the history of 
Indian Censuses. Mr. Edwardes’ work in this connection should furnish a 
useful model for future statistical surveys of cities in India when the time 
arrives for requiring more complete information than is to be gathered from 
a mere record, such as the present tables offer, of the number of residents 
to the square mile. 

Considerable interest attaches to the statistics showing the movement of Urbanization. 

^ a.,, TT people towards urbanization in recent periods. 

Subsidiary iable II. „ 

The over-centralization oi the populace in the large 
cities of Europe, accompanied by a corresponding denudation of the country 
side, has lately led to a cry of “ Back to the land” from those concerned in the 
future of countries which are the greatest offenders in this respect, while gloomy 
anticipations are being formed in many quarters of the physical effects likely 
to ensue in the case of a population largely resident in overcrowded areas. There 
is little in the condition of this Presidency to give rise to similar fears. Mr. Drew 
has noted in 1891 that half the population of England and Wales resided in 
towns of over 10,000 inhabitants. In the Bombay Presidency less than one 
fifth are to be found in towns of 5,000 and over. Since 1881 the percentage 
has fluctuated but slightly between 19 and 17, and it is once again 19. It 
is clear that the population in towns is less likely to suffer from the effects 
of famine than villagers, since the occupations they follow are less liable to 
interruption. A famine has also a tendency to drive villagers to big centres 
of trade in search of work. On the other hand, few of the towns of this Presi- 
dency have been fortunate enough to escape severe epidemics of plague in the 
last few years. Bombay, Poona, Karachi, Surat, Belgaum and Dhiirwar have 
suffered grievously. In the face of these opposing influences it is difficult to 
arrive at any conclusion concerning the progress of urbanization in the last 
decade. Clearly the percentage distribution does not differ materially from that 
recorded in 1881. The great increase in the proportion of urban residents in 
the Gujarat districts seems due to the decrease in the rural population directly 
traceable to mortality in the famine. Thus in Gujarat the number of towms 
of each class with 5,000 inhabitants and over has decreased {vide Imperial 
Table III). Dharwar, Belgaum and Kanara, where the scarcity has been little 
felt, show no perceptible increase in the proportion of their urban population. 

Reference has been made above to the special case of a few' towns that have 
been growing rapidly. On the whole, it may be said that the people show no 
marked tendency at present to desert the country side in favour of a town life ; 
nor, it may be admitted, are the conditions of housing in our large cities always 
of a nature to induce such a move, even under the temptation of gaining a 
considerable rise in wa 2 :es.^ 

1 This subject is diaenssed in greatei- detail in connection with the movement of the people 
in Chapter II of this Report. 

c 25 — 4 
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CHAP. I. 

DlSTEIBUTIo^f 

OF 

Popl'latiox. 

Villages. 


House accommo- 
dation. 


The disturbing element of famine, to which it will be necessary to refer 
so frequently during the course of this Eeport at the risk of wearying the reader, 
renders a comparison of the size of the villages observed at this Census with the 
classification of 1891 (mcZe Imperial Table 111) of doubtful value. On Census 
night over 100,000 of the population, mainly in the Central Division, were 
residing on famine relief camps, having quitted their villages for the time being. 
For these a special column has been added to Table III. The classification of 
the villages from which they came is correspondingly temporary and defective. 
Allowing for this, and for some 50,000 persons enumerated on boats or railways 
away from their homes, the substance of the information obtained can bo 
summarised as follows ; 

Villages of under 500 inhabitants have increased by 1,058. Villages of 
from 500 to 5,000 residents have decreased by 1,568. Towns of from 5,000 to 
50,000 liave decreased in number by 2G, and there are now 11 possessing over 
50,000 inhabitants contrasted with 9 in the year 1891. The two additions to 
the last group are Kolhapur in the Southern iNlaratha Country and Xava- 
nagar in Kathiawar, both of which showed populations of under 50,000 at the 
occasion of the last Census. The result of these changes is that, while the 
towns of the Presidency have decreased from 353 to 328, the villages have 
increased, from 40,303 to 40,694. Inasmuch as the population of the villages 
is now nearly a million and a half below the figure for 1891, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark that the average size must have decreased considerably. Any 
other result, bearing in view the recent history of the Presidency, would have 
been a subject for no little astonishment. It may perhaps bo of interest to 
observe that one conclusion not wholly unfavourable to British rule can be based 
on these statistics. In the famines w'hich are known to have occurred before the 
advent of the British it was usual for many villages to be deserted by the 
starving peasantry, who left their homesteads in search of relief and never 
returned. The sites of many such villages can be traced to the present day on 
the revenue maps. In the records they are shown as he-chirifgh (Avithout light). 
How many lights Avould have been permanently extinguished in the famines of 
the last few years under the former system of administration it would be difficult 
to say. But the figures of Table I prove that in 1901 towns and villages number 
41,022 compared with 40,656 at tlie time of the previous Census. It may at 
least be said that such statistics leave no room for the desert tracts that have 
been pictured to us by observers of the results of famines in the old days. 

It has been the custom in previous Census Pteports to examine the statistics 
dealing with the number of persons to a house, apparently with the object of 
ascertaining if structural overcrowding is on the increase in town and city. 
By this means a former Superintendent has arrived at the interesting conclusion 
that “there is a distinct tendency for the different members of a family to start 
houses of their own instead of all clinging to the ancestral roof -tree.” 

A table at the end of this Chapter gives some particulars bearing on this 

Subsidiary Table III. ^^^luding the average number of persons per 

house and the number of houses per square mile, in 
each district, for the three years 1881, 1891, 1901. In reading these statistics 
it IS necessary to remember that a satisfactory definition of a “house ” is almost 
as difficult as that of a common table. In their anxiety to guard against 
tne omission of any small tenement or outhouse from enumeration. Provincial 
Superintendents have not always adopted the same description of a house for 
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Census purposes, nor is their ruling ecc cathedrd on such an apparently simple 
question always accepted in application hy the Census officials. The figures 
must therefore he accepted with considerable caution. In Bombay City, where 
the question attains great importance, the “ house ” of 1891 was undoubtedly an 
entirely different species from the “building under one roof ” that Mr. Edwardes 
adopted as a basis for his statistics on this occasion. In view of the value of 
information regarding the distribution of house-occupants it will be desirable 
in future to adhere to the newer type of dwelling place in Bombay City. 
In the Presidency generally it is probable that “ the house ” did not vary 
greatly in 1901 from its predecessor. When allowance has been made for the 
great decrease in population in most districts it is to be expected that the 
average number of inmates would fall short of the figure for 1891, and that at 
the same time the number of inhabited dwellings would show a decrease in 
the famine areas. The first point is to a certain degree established by the 
average for the Presidency having fallen from 6 to 5 per house, in spite of a 
large increase in Bombay City due to the change in definition already explained. 
But the average number of houses per square mile shows fluctuations by district 
that suggest the need for caution. In Gujarat they have decreased largely. In 
the Deccan and Karntltak there has been a slight increase, and in Sind a large 
one. 

It may be that this is the residt of many houses having been deserted in 
Gujarat (the statistics in Table III relate to inhahited houses) owing to the 
famine mortality, whereas the people in the less affected portion of the Presi- 
dency have not had so much cause to vacate their homes entirely. Sind, with 
a rising population, should naturally show an increase in houses. 

But the basis of the statistics is uncertain, and it is therefore undesirable to 
poise conclusions on so shifting a foundation. It would seem indeed that, so far 
as the results of this Census are concerned, the future of the “ family roof -tree ” 
to which a reference has been made above must remain for the present wrapped 
in uncertainty. 


CHAP. I. 
Distribution 

OP 

Population. 
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CHAP. I. 
Disieieutios 

OF 

Population. 


Subsidiary Table I. 

Dendty of the Population {British Territory). 


Districts and Cities. 

1 Mean density per square mile. 

Variation, Increase ( + ) or 
Decrease ( — ). 

Net 

variation. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1881. 

1872. 

1891 to 
19U1. 

1881 to 
1891. 

1872 to 
3881. 

1 

1872 to 
1901. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

Bombay City 

.. 

35,273 

37,353 

35,145 

33,910 

— 2,0S0 

+ 2,208 

+ 1,229 

4-1,357 

Abmedabad 

• • 

161 

197 

192 

186 

—36 

+ 5 

+ 6 

—25 

Broach 

• • 

19i) 

2.33 

225 

258 

—34 

+ 8 

—33 

—59 

Kaira 


449 

542 ^ 

500 

501 

—93 

+42 

i 

— 52 

Panch Mahals 

... 

163 

194 

158 

1-39 ! 

—31 

+ 36 

+ 19 

+ 24 

Surat ••• 

• • • 

314 

326 

306 

315 

—12 

+ 20 

—9 

— 1 

Thana 

• • ■ 

227 

230 

214 

209 ' 

—3 

+ 16 

+ 5 

+ 18 

Ahmednagar 

... 

127 

134 

113 

110 

—7 

+ 21 

_3 

+ 11 

Khandesh ... 

... 

142 

134 

124 

101 i 

+s 

+ 10 

+ 23 

4- 4l 

Ncsik ... 

• •• 

140 

142 

132 

90 j 

0 

"f 10 

+ 42 

+ 50 

Poona 

... 

165 

177 

150 

160 1 

—12 

+ 27 

i —10 

+ 5 

Satara 

• •• 

238 

246 

213 

208 ' 

— S 

+ 33 

+ 5 

+ 30 

Sholapur i,. 

1 

..J 

14.3 

153 

116 

156 i 

—10 

+ 37 

—40 

—13 

Eelgaiim ... 

1 

214 

218 

186 

.0. : 

—4 

+ .32 

—18 

+ 10 

Bijaptu' 

• ««| 

130 

140 

111 

143 

—10 

+ 29 

—32 

—13 

Dharwar ... 

...[ 

229 

217 

187 

208 

+ 12 

+ S0 

—21 

+ 21 

Kanara 

• • « 

115 

114 

lOS 

94 , 

+ 1 

+ 0 

+ 14 

+21 

Kolaba 

”'i 

284 

272 

254 

236 ' 

+ 12 

+ 18 

+ 18 

+ 48 

Ratnagiri . . . 


292 

ooo 

,254 

269 

+ 10 

+ 28 

—15 

+ 23 

Karachi 


35 

33 

28 

1 

2g 

1 

+2 

+ 5 

+ 2 

+9 

Hyderabad ... 

1 

112 

96 

79 

76 i 

+ 16 

+ 17 

+ 3 

+.36 

Shikarpur ... 

f 

f 

12.5 

99 

8.1 

88 1 

+ 26 

+ 14 

-3 

+37 

Thar and Parkar 

***! 

1 

27 

23 

16 

1 

14 , 

+ 4 

+ 7 

+ 2 

+ 13 

Upper Sind Frontier.| 

89 

68 

58 

47 

+21 

+ 10 

+11 

+42 

Ahmedabad City 

... 

30,296 

28,890 

62,-383 

58j4*3G lj40G — 

-33,493 

+ 3,947 

—28,140 

Hubli City ... 

... 

29,956 

26,298 

18,338 

18,931 +3.G58 +7,960 

— 643 

+ 10,975 

Hyderabad City 

... 

16,197 

1.3,642 

11,299 

8;Sl8 +2j5o5 

1-2,343 

+ 2,481 

+ 7,.379 

Karachi City 

... 

1,643 

1,482 ' 

1,030 

799 ; 

+ 161 

-[-44G 

+ 237 

+ 844 

Poona City 


27,845 

29,697 

33,2u7 

30,145 - 

-1,852 - 

-3,510 

+ 3,062 

—2,300 

Sholapur City 

... 

2,596 

2,135 ' 

2,065 

1,841 

+461 

+ 70 

+ 224 

+ 755 

Surat City ... 

... 

39,769 

36,232 

35,715 

35,716 +3,537 1 

+ 517 

— 1 

+ 4,053 

British Territory 


151 

151 

133 . 

130 [ 

; 

+18 

+3 

+ 21 
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Subsidiary Table I-A. 


CHAP. I 


Density of the Population (Feudatories) . 


State. 

Mean density per square 

Variation, increase ( + ) 

^ or decrease ( — ), 

Ket 

variation. 

1001, 

1891. 

1S81. 

1872. 

1891 to 
1901. 

18S1 to 
1891. 

1872 to 
IbM. 

1872-1901 

(-l-)or(-). 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Cambay ... 

215 

256 

246 

238 

—41 

+ 10 

+ 8 

—23 

Cutch 

64 

86 

79 

64* 

—22 

+ 7 

-f" 15 

... 

K^tbiawar 

112 

133 

114 

111 

—21 

+ 19 

+ 3 

+ 1 

Mabi Kantba 

102 

62 

47 

127 

+ 40 

+ 15 

—SO 

—25 

Pdlanpur ... 

58 

S3 

72 

64 

—25 

+ 11 

+ 8 

—6 

Eewa Kantba 

96 

147 

110 

103 

—51 

+ 37 

+ 7 

— 7 

Surat Agency ... 

153 

172 

124 

118 

—19 

f48 

4-6 

•f" 3o 

Janjira ... 

2C‘4 

252 

235 

222 

+ 12 


+ 13 

+ 42 

JawMr 

153 

99 

91 

121 

+ 54 

+ 8 

—30 

+ 32 

S^vantvadi 

235 

20S 

193 

206 

+ 27 

+ 15 

—13 

+ 29 

Akalkot ... 

165 

152 

117 

163 

+ 13 

+ 35 

—46 

+ 2 

Bhor 

92 

104 

98 

91 

—12 

+ 6 

+ 7 

4" 1 

Khduuesb Agency. 

20 

49 

15 

19 

—29 

+ 34 

—4 

4- 1 

Satara Agency ... 

]30 

156 

139 

151 

—26 

+ 17 

—12 

—21 

Surgana... 

32 

31. 

39 

22 

—2 

—5 

+ 17 

+ 10 

Kolhdpur... 

319 

324 

284 

282 

0 

+ 40 

-f 2 

+ 37 

S. M. Jdghirs 

174 

184 

145 

171 

—10 

+ 39 

—26 

+ 3 

Savanur ... 

263 

212 

211 

217 

+ 21 

+ 31 

—36 

+ 16 

Kbairpur 

33 

21 

21 

21 

+ 12 


... 

+ 12 

Feudatories 

105 

123 

106 

! 

103 

—IS 

+ 17 

+3 

+ 2 


c 25—5 


Disirie'.'- 

TIOX OF 
POPULA- 

iioy. 
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CHAR I. 

Disteibution 

OP 

Population. 


Stjbsidiaey Table II. 

Butrihution of the Population heticeen Towns and Villages. 


District, 

Average Population. 

Percentage of 
Populatiim 
living in 

Percentage of Population 
in towns of 

En- 

Ccinip- 

ments. 

Percentage of 
Population 
in village s of 

Per town. 

Per 

village. 

Towns. 

VU- 20,000 

lages. and over. 

10,000 

to 

20,000. 

5,000 

to 

10,000. 

Re- 

lief, 

&e. 

2,000 

to 

5,000 

500 

to 

2,000 

Under 

500. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Bombay City 

776,006 


100 


100 





i 


Ahmedabad 

23,464 

597 

35 

65 

23 

6 

6 

... 

11 

38 

16 

Broach ... 

14,320 

544 

25 

75 

15 

7 

... 

. . 

11 

45 

22 

Kaira 

12,007 

977 

18 

82 

4 

8 

8 

. . 

26 

45 

9 

Panch Mahals ... 

11,317 

313 

17 

83 

8 

5 

2 

. • * 

9 

31 

45 

Surat 

20,644 

613 

26 

74 

19 

4 

2 


16 

40 

19 

Thana ... ... 

12,917 

443 

11 

89 

3 

6 

4 


13 

38 

36 

Ahmednagar ... 

11,410 

657 

11 

89 

4 

1 

7 

6 

9 

47 

26 

Khdndesh 

9,365 

435 

20 

80 

2 

11 

7 

»»• 

13 

38 

29 

N^sik 

9,674 

439 

12 

88 

3 

4 

4 

1 

13 

42 

33 

Pooua ... ... 

20,010 

653 

22 

78 

14 

1 

10 

1 

17 

38 

19 

Satara 

12,845 

785 

9 

91 

2 

5 

8 

• • • 

24 

47 

14 

Sholapur ... 

22,105 

795 

21 

79 

18 


3 

6 

17 

42 

14 

Belgaum ... 

13,926 

851 

8 

92 

3 

3 

11 

... 

29 

40 

14 

Bijapur ... 

15,049 

593 

10 

90 

3 

b 

6 

1 

17 

44 

24 

Dharwdr ... 

14,100 

690 

20 

80 

11 

2 

10 

... 

18 

43 

1 

16 

Kanara ... 

7,221 

309 

13 

87 

• •• 

6 

7 

1 

15 

^ 32 

39 

Koldba 

7,730 

368 

10 

90 


4 

5 

... 

7 

39 

45 

Ratnagiri... 

10,988 

839 

7 

.s 

... 

5 

3 

. ■ . 

23 

56 

13 

Karachi ... 

21,228 

551 

24 

76 

19 

2 

5 

1 

9 

43 

21 

Hyderabad 

14,729 

631 

10 

90 

7 


2 

... 

14 

53 

24 

Shikarpur 

15,544 

806 

12 

88 

8 

1 

o 


17 

56 

16 

Thar and Parkai’ . . . 

3,506 

531 

3 

97 

« • > 

• * ■ 

2 


9 

64 

25 

Upper Sind Fron- 












tier 

10,787 

567 

5 

95 

... 

4 

... 

1 

8 

62 

25 

British Territory . . . 

17,550 

584 

19 

81 

11 

4 

5 

1 

15 

.3 

21 
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Subsidiary Table III. 


House Boom, 


Natural Divisions, Districts and Cities. 

Average number of persons 
per bouse. 

Average number of houses 
per sq^uare mile. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Bombay City 

• • • 


26 

14 

26 

1,369 

2,589 

1,355 

Abmedabad 

• • • 

... 

4 

4 

4 

55 

56 

87 

Broach 

• •• 


4 

4 

5 

47 

52 

63 

Kaira 

• • • 


4 

4 

4 

119 

130 

151 

Paneh Mahals 

• * « 

... 

5 

5 

5 

35 

40 

37 

Surat ... 



5 

5 

5 

79 

76 

88 

Thdna 



6 

6 

6 

40 

41 

41 

Ahmednagar ... 

• • ■ 


5 

7 

7 

25 

20 

20 

KhSndesh 

• •• 

... 

5 

5 

6 

26 

24 

28 

Ndsik 



5 

6 

6 

26 

24 

26 

Poona ... 

• • • 

• •• 

6 

5 

6 

33 

37 

■ 38 

Satdra ... 

» • • 


5 

6 

7 

45 

40 

35 

Sholapur ... 

• • • 


5 

7 

7 

30 

24 

22 

Belgaum ... 

• • < 


5 

5 

6 

41 

40 

41 

Bij^pur ... 


... 

5 

6 

6 

24 

24 

27 

Dhdrw^r ... 

* • • 

... 

5 

5 

5 

44 

42 

46 

Kanara ... 

• • • 

... 

5 

6 

6 

22 

20 

19 

Koldba ... 

• • • 

... 

5 

5 

5 

55 

53 

53 

Eatnagiri... 

• • • 

... 

5 

6 

6 

54 

50 

50 

Karachi ... 

• •• 


5 

•5 

5 

9 

8 

9 

Hyderabad 

• •• 

... 

6 

6 

5 

21 

18 

21 

Shikarpur 

• • * 

... 

6 

6 

6 

22 

17 

21 

Thar and Parkar 

• • • 


5 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Upper Sind Frontier ... 

• • • 


6 

6 

0 

14 

11 

11 

British Territory 

... 

... 

5 

6 

6 

28 

27 

29 
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CHAP. 1. 
Distribution' 

OF 

Population. 


SoBSiDiAiiY Table IV. 

Statement stmcing changes in Area in the Districts and States of the 
JBombaij Presidency during the period 1891 to 1901. 


Feoji 

To 

Area. 

District. 

Talata. 

District. 

Tdluka. 

^71]. m. 

Acres. 

Gun 

Thana... 

Karjat ... 

Koldba 

Karjat 

359 



N^isik 

Baglan 

Khandesh 

Pimpalner 

4 

... 

• . • 

Khiindesh 

Sdvda 

Do. 

y dval 

321 


... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Eaver 

249 





Poona 

Maval 

12 



Unpopulated Tracts 

Do. 

Ambegaon 

48 


... 

add ed. 

Do. 

Sirur 

1 





Do. 

Indapur 

3 





Do. 

Puraudhar 

6 





Do. 

Mulshi Petha ... 

12 



Poona 

Junnar ... 

Do. 


1 



Bel gaum 

Chikodi ... 

Belgaum 

Hukeri 

55 



Do. 

Hukeri ... ... 

Do. 

Chikodi 

20 

... 


DhMwdr 

Kalghatgi 

Kanara 


1 

570 


Charvat Land.s 

brought to use. 

Dharwar 

Hiibli 

1 

93 


Kdnara 

Sirsi 

Kanara 

Yelldpur 

114 

348 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Muudgod 

40 

160 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Siddapur 

32 

281 

24 

Koldba 

Kadpa ... 

Ratnagiri 

Khed 


20 


Sdtdra 

Kardd ; 

Sdtara... 

Sdtara 

18 

589 j 


Ndsik... 

Point 

Ndsik... 

Kalvan 

23 

1 

1 


Kardchi 

Mdnjhand 

Kardchi 

Kotri 

581 

552 


Do. 

Tata 

Do. 

Do. 

64 

265 



Hyderabad 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Khairpur 
Thar & Parkar. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Shikarpur 
Do. 

U. 


Dero Mohabat 
Tando Bago 
Do. 

Badin 
Sakrand . . , 
Sbabdddpur 
iMirpur Khas 
Dero Mohabat 
Do. 

Tando Bago 
Do. 

Badin ... 
Tando Alahyar 
Shahdhdpnr 
Sakrand... 
Khairpur . , 
Chachro ... 
Dmarkot 
Khipro ... 
Mirpur ... 
Umarkot 
Sanghar... 
Khipro... 
Sanghar... 
Mirpur ... 

Do. 

Kakar ... 
Ghotki ... 


S. Frontier.! Kashmore 
Do. ...I Thul ... 


Thar & Pdrkar 
! Do. 

I Do. 

' Do. 

! Do. 

! Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hyderabad 
Thar & Park 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hyderabad 

Do. 

Do. 

Karachi 
Shikarpur 
U. S. Frontie 
Do. 


Umarkot 
Do. 

Dipla 

Do. 

Sanghar 

Do. 

iMirpur Khds 
Umarkot 
Mirpur Khas 
U markot 
Diplo 
Do. 

iMirpur Khds 
Do. 

Shahdadpur 

Sanghar 

Mithi 

Do. 

Umarkot 

Samaro 

Do. 

Mirpur Khas 
Do. 

Shahdadpur 
Tando Alahyar 
Shahdadpur 
Johi 

Pano Akhil 
Kandhkot 
Do. 


61 

1 

1 

"fc 

19 


0 

c. 

7 
7 

154 

1 

144 
4 2 
5:1 
673 

5 

1 ! 
12 ; 

94 i 

SI 

! 235 

i 202 


8 

182 

221 

313 

345 

458 

5G2 

4t6 

367 

3.54 

221 

313 

64 

296 

419 

610 
285 
348 
323 
5ii5 
59 i 
K'O 
453 ! 
451 
517 
259 

621 
315 


32 


49 

.39 

37 

34 

32 

5 


9 

6 

17 

34 


Note.— Differences in area shown in Table I of the Eepcrts for 1? 91 and 1901, other than the above are dne ■ 
the measurements o{ the Revisioa fc'nrvey, 




DIAGRAM SHOWING URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF BRITISH DISTRICTS. 

1901 . 
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ThetotaUenqth ofead bar represents the apprepate population of the District, while the Mack portion of the bar indicates the urban element, that is,the population of towns wahm the meanmp attached to the term m the Census Code. 
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CHAPTER II.-MOYEMENT OF THE POPELATIOJi. 


Movement of the Population. Estimate of 1891. Causes of increase and de- 
crease. Recent history of the Presidency. Emigration. Birth and death 
rate. Calculations of excess mortality due to special causes. Gujarat. The 
Peccan. Pefective enumeration. Movement in districts not seriously affected 
hy P amine. Pelgaiim. Dhciriocir. Kdnara. Patna, girl and Koldba. Cities. 
Bombay. Ahmedabad. Karachi. Sholdpur. Sukkur. Surat. Foona. Pelgaum. 
Broach. Hiibli. Hyderabad. Towns. Sind. Hot Weather Stations, 

In the last Chapter the distribution of the population at the time of the 
Census has been examined. It is now necessary to consider the changes that 
have occurred in the last ten years, and to endeavour to explain, in so far as 
may be possible from the statistics, the increase and decrease that has been 
recorded in the total population of the Presidency and of the districts and States 
of which it is composed. 


On page 35 of the Ilepoi*t for 1891 an estimate will be found of the probable 
population of 1901, based on the assumption that normal rates of increase 

would prevail throughout the past decade. Charts 

threndo?Ae'cLaplS “ iUustrate the percentage 

increase estimated by Hr. Drew compared with the 
results of the recent enumeration. It will be observed that, with the exception 
of the Province of Sind, the population of the Presidency has undergone a 
remarkable decrease in the last ten years, the reduction varying from 1 per cent, 
in the case of Thana District to 18 per cent, in the district of Kaira. Only 
two districts show an increase of any importance, viz. Dharwar and itatnagiri, 
each 6 per cent. Pour States — Akalkot, Savanur, Savantvadi and Janjira — show 
an increase of normal dimensions; while the Hahi Kant 1) a and Khandesh 
Agencies have lost 38 and 13 per cent, of their poj^ulation. A graphic chart 

has also been drawn up to illustrate these facts for the 
whole Presidency. The net result of the variations in 
local areas is a reduction of 4-1 per cent, in the population of the Bombay 
districts without Sind, an increase of 11'68 per cent, in Sind, and a decrease of 
14*25 per cent, in the Peudatory States. 


Graphic Chart Xo. 1. 


The expectation that, between Census and Census, the population of a given 
tract of country will show a normal increase is subject to modification with 
reference to various influences v/hich may interfere with the numerical progress 
of the people. These are : 

(1) Emigration and immigration. 

(2) Pluctuations in the birth-rate. 

(3) Excessive mortality due to famine, jdague and other epidemics. 
There is also another cause for the expectation being disappointed. This is 
defective enumeration. These causes will now be considered seriatim. 


The history of the Presidency from 1891 to 1896 was one of normal seasons 
and no epidemics, with the exception of three years of cholera (1892, 1893, 1894) 
in Ahmedabad and Kaira, and a similar epidemic in Karachi in 1892. Prom 
1896 onwards there has been a succession of famines, bad seasons and plague 
epidemics, unrivalled in the recent history of any other part of India. Sind, 
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owing to its dependence on irrigation, has escaped the visitation of famine ; hnt 
its chief towns, Karachi, Hyderabad and Sukknr, have suffered from the plague- 
Gujarat, having previously been considered outside the famine zone, was 
stricken in 1899-1900 by an almost complete failure of crops, partially repeated 
in 1900-1901 ; and has not escaped infection from the plague centre of Bombay 
City. The Deccan districts Ahmednagar, Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Satara and 
Sholapur felt the full brunt of the famines of 1896-97 and 1899-1900, and 
suffered from indifferent crops in the years 1897-98, 1898-99 and 1900-1901. 
Excepting Khandesh, the plague mortality in all of them has been very high. 
The Kamatak and the coast districts, with the exception of Bijapur, for the most 
part escaped from the famine years with nothing more than the pressure due to 
a general rise in prices, though some measures of relief were required in Belgaum 
and Dharwar owing to partial crop failure in the north and east of these 
districts. Dharwar and Belgaum, however, naturally feverish in climate, both 
recorded severe visitations of the plague throughout the district. 

The States of Gujarat and the Deccan have suffered in the same measure 
as the adjacent British districts. 

Those who require more detailed information of the recent famines and 
plague epidemics will find them in the special reports published on the subject. 
It will suffice for present purposes to indicate the extent of these calamities by 

. , . rr, , , TTTT ^ Tefcrence to a table at the end of this Chapter, showing 
Subsidiary Table No. VII. . , . 

the maximum number of persons in receipt of famine 

relief in the years 1896-97, 1899-1901, and the registered plague mortality in 

the case of each district from the first detection of the disease in Bombay in 

September 1896 until March 1st, 1901. A chart 

Chart No. 3. . ^ „ 

is also given showing the percentage variations from 
normal in grain prices and rainfall for the period 1891-1901. 

Having thus very briefly explained, by a reference to the recent history of the 
Presidency, the existence of certain causes that may be considered 

responsible for the most striking feature of the Census of 1901, viz., the formi- 
dable decrease in population, it is next desirable to endeavour, by a closer 
examination of the statistics, to apportion the respective share in bringing about 
this decrease that can be allotted to emigration, a declining birth-rate, famine, 
disease, and defective enumeration. The subject seems to be one of sufficient 
importance and general interest to justify treatment in detail. It will therefore 
be considered at some length in these pages. 


Emigration. 


The statistics published a few days after the Census only professea to repre- 
sent the distribution of the population as it was on the night of March 1st. 
In other words, the population was entered against each local area irrespective 
of permanent domicile, in accordance with the usual practice in such cases. 
The question naturally arises, how far was the distribution on Census night 
normal ? It is conceivable, in fact, that special causes should have disturbed the 
natural level of the relations which exist between province and province, district 
and district, or district and State, tending to draw from one of these areas into 
neighbouring territory a larger number of the residents of that area than is 
usually to be found in such territory for one or other of the many causes that 
govern the inter-territorial distribution of the people. 


We are able to trace emigrants from and immigrants into the Presidency or 
Imperial Table No. XI districts and States by utilizing the particulars of 

birth-place that are given in the Imperial Tables. 
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A little reflection ■wfll show that emigrants must either he persons horn in the 
area from which they emigrate or persons horn elsewhere. In the first case, 
the number of home-horn, as it will he convenient to call them, wiU he 
traceable either — 

(1) hy a decrease in the home-horn population shown in Table XI ; 

(2) hy an increase in the foreign-bom population of the area to which they 
emigrate. 

In the second case, the foreign-bom emigrants will be traceable by the 
reduction in the statistics of foreign-born for the area quitted by them that is 
due to their departure, or by an increase of the home-born population of the 
area to which they proceed, assuming, as is most probable, that they return to 
their homes. 

There is, however, a special element of uncertainty in all calculations 
proceeding along these lines. This is in connection with an increase or decrease 
in the home and foreign horn sections of the population respectively Avhich is 
due to natural causes or to special mortality. If, for instance, the foreign-born 
population of a district had decreased by 25 per cent., it Avould not be correct 
to assume that exactly 25 per cent, of the immigrants had returned to their 
homes or quitted the district. Some portion of the decrease would naturally 
he attributable to excessive mortality, if the district under consideration had 
suffered a general loss of population from such a cause. Inasmuch as mortality 
statistics are not always reliable, and that they take no notice of the distinc- 
tion between mortality among the home-born and deaths among the foreign- 
born, it becomes a matter of no little difficulty to unravel from statistics the 
facts which bear on decrease due to excessive mortality and decrease due to 
loss by emigration. At the best, we are only able to arrive at an approximation. 
It seems, however, not unreasonable to assume that, for the most part, home- 
born and foreign-born suffer to the same extent from such causes as produce 
temporarily an excessive mortality. If this is so, it is possible to arrive at a 
fairly accurate estimate of emigration as a factor in the decrease of population 
by first calculating the decrease of the population, both home and foreign born, 
due to natural causes or excessive mortabty. If emigration among the former 
is proved not to have occurred by no excess immigrants from the area under 
consideration being found elsewhere — which is frequently the case, — the calcu- 
lation of the emigration of foreign-ljorn becomes proportionately simpler. Thus 
when the population of British territory was discovered to be over three lakhs 
less than at the previous decade, and Native States showed a loss of over a 
million, there was a not unnatural impression in some quarters that part, at any 
rate, of this large decrease would be found to be represented by emigration from 
these territories to other parts of India. A succession of bad seasons might well 
have afforded an impetus to such emigration. A decrease traceable to this 
cause would presumably not be permanent to any great extent ; and it would 
clearly be necessary to exclude it from any estimate of mortality that could he 
framed from the Census figures. 

It may be observed with reference to the general question of emigration 
from the areas of the Presidency showing the greatest decrease that, if the map 
of India be consulted, it will appear that the districts and States of Gujarat and 
the Deccan, where special inducements for such emigration might have been 
in operation in recent periods, are surrounded by the States of Rajputana 
and Central India, the Central Provinces, Berar, and the Nizam’s Territory. 
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Incidentally it may be remarked that the condition of these areas at the tinje to 
which we refer was very much on a par with that of the neighbouring States 
and districts of this Presidency. They can, therefore, have offered but slender 
inducement to emigrants in search of employment. Still, emigrants are not 
always fully posted in the material circumstances of the countries to which they 
direct their steps. In old days it was a notable feature of famine seasons that 
the people wandered aimlessly from one stricken area to another, greatly 
increasing the difficulties of the relieving officers. We may, therefore, approach 
the examination of the statistics bearing on emigration from the Presidency with 
a mere passing recognition of the fact that the temptation to emigrate Avould 
scarcely have been great in the case of those who were acquainted with the state 
of the countries to which they Avere iiroceeding. 


At the end of this Chapter AA’ill be found details of the population born 

... in this Presidenev and enumerated in other parts 

Subsidiary Table MIL ^ " . p ^ 

01 India on the occasion or the Censuses ot 1891 

and 1901. In the case of the areas adjacent to the famine-stricken States and 

districts, which Avould be expected to receive the bulk of the Avanderers, the 

comparison shoAvs the folloAilng results in thousands : 



1S91. 

1901. 

DccTcasu 
or Increase 

Kajputaiui ... 

20 

9 

—11 

Central India 

... 60 

75 

-H5 

Central Provinces 

... 25 

31 

+c 

Berar 

60 

75 

+ 15 

Hyderabad ... 

160 

161 

+ 4 


Thus these territories contained on Census night 29,000 more residents of 
the Presidency than in 1891. A part of this increase might be attributed to 
natural causes, inasmuch as it is a not uncommon practice of emigrants to send 
their wires home Avhen an increase in the family is expected. But the greater 
part of such natural increase AV'ould, of course, be lost from the statistics of 
Bombay-born immigrants owing to the change of residence of the jiarents. We 
have, however, to consider the case of Baroda. The State of Baroda forms part of 
the Bombay Presidency geograpdiically. Being controlled politically by the 
Government of India, it is omitted from the statistical records of Bombay. In 
many places Baroda territory consists of small tracts of country so interlaced Avith 
British A'illages that the opportunities for a change of residence betAveen the two 
are more numerous than in the case of any other portion of foreign territory. 
The statistics of Bombay -born in Baroda are as follows, in thousands : 


Baroda 


1891. 


1901. 


Decrease 
or Increase. 


290 IGl —129 


Thus, in 1901 there were 129,000 fcAver British subjects of Gujarat resident 
in Baroda than at the end of the previous decade. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration, it seems clear that although some emigration of persons bom in the 
Bombay Presidency into the adjacent provinces and States of Central India, the 
Central Provinces, Berar and Hyderabad may have occurred in excess of the 
normal, any decrease in the home-born population due to this cause must have 
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been more tban counterbalanced by the presence in British districts of a large II. 

number of British subjects who in 1891 would have been found in Baroda Movement 

Territory. In other words, not only is no appreciable portion of the decrease Poppi,™ioK. 
in Gujarat traceable to emigration of home-born to neighbouring territory, but 
on the contrary, had the distribution of the population been normal on Census 
night, there would have been a further considerable decrease on account of 
emigration to Baroda. There seems little room for the contention that the 
missing population went further afield, in the statistical results of Subsidiary 
Table VIII, which show a marked decrease in emigration of Bombay-born to 
Madras, and an inconsiderable increase in the case of all other areas except 
Mysore. The general conclusion, therefore, is wholly against a theorv of 
emigration of persons born in Bombay as a cause of depopulation. 

Similarly the table dealing with residents born in one district and found in 

other districts of the Presidency in the years 1891 
Subsidiary Table XI. 1901 does not suggest migration within the 

Presidency as a cause of decrease in the most noticeable instances. 

It is thus justifiable to assume, both on general grounds and on account 
cf the evidence contained in the statistics, that the home-born population of the 
famine areas of the Presidency in 1901 did not materially differ from the home- 
born population of 1891, except on account of causes other than emigration 
from among their number. 

This point being established, the ground is cleared for estimating the 
extent of emigration of foreign-born residents during the decade. 

The Census statistics give in the case of the Presidency and all minor 
territorial divisions the number of home-born in 1891 and 1901. The decrease 
therein, being now admitted not to be clue to emigration, gives the rate of 
decrease that is likely to have occurred among the foreign-born without 
emigration, if allowance is made for the fact that the natural increase among 
foreign-horn is entered as home-born, i.e., the ratio of decrease will be to that 
extent higher. Any excess in the rate so altered must be due to emigration, 
and any falling short of this standard of decrease should be due to further 
emigration of foreign-horn. 

The calculation of emigration of foreign-horn residents since 1891 may now 
be made as follows. 

In 1891 there were 888,238 persons, born in India outside the Presidency, 
resident uitbin its limits. The home-born population, unaffected by emigration, 
as we have seen, lost off per cent, in the decade. Therefore the foreign-born 
should have lost 5’5 per cent, plus the 10 per cent, of normal increase which 
the bome-bom may reckon, l)ut the foreign-born cannot, and should now number 
888,238 — 15‘5 per cent. = 750,562. They actually amount to 700,964. It might, 
therefore, be justifiable to assume an emigration of foreign-born to the extent of 
50,000. But the calculation suffers from the basis* on which it is conducted. 

In the areas where the greater number of the foreign-born reside, the decrease 
in population (home-born) during the decade has been mucli greater than 
6* 5 per cent. Thus the loss of foreign-born by emigration would be proportionately 
less. It is doubtful whether even 50,000 of the total decrease in foreign-born 
is due to emigration. In comparison with the decrease shown for each district 
in the calculations given below, this factor of decrease in foreign-bom residents 
of the Presidency appears insignificant, 
o 25—7 
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The summary of the above argument is that only an inconsideral)le portion 
of the decrease in population of the Bombay Presidency in 1891-1901 can be 
attributed to emigration of either home-born or foreign-born during the decade. 

The argument can be brieily stated another way. In a table at the end of 

this Chapter the home-born and foreign-born percent- 

Snbsidiurv Table IV. „ ! , . „ , ^ ° . 

ages ot tlie population ot the iamme-strickcu districts 

are given. It will be seen that the perceutag 'S of home-born have not altered 

in the case of Ahmedabad and Broacli, and that they have increased in Ivaira, 

Panch Mahals and Surat. In the Deccan districts they generally show a slight 

increase. This is inconsistent witli a theory of extensive emigration, the result 

of wliich must be to proportionately reduce the percentage of hom'^-born unless 

it can be proved that former iiumigraut.> have followed the example of the home- 

born in emigrating. It has been shown hat this cannot have occurred on a 

large scale. 


Birth and death 
rate. 


Suhsidiarv Taljle V. 


In eoncluding the discussion of emigration as a cause of the decrease in the 

Census results, attention must be drawn to the table 
showi:ig the movement of the people from the iSlativ^e 
States of the Presidency into British territory. It will be observed in the case 
of Gujarat that the emigration from Cutch and Kathiawar differs little from the 
figures for 1891, but that other Gujaiat States show a considerable decrease of 
movement into British territory. To a modified extent this is the case with 
the States of the Konkan. Deccan and Soirthern Maratha Country. There is 
again nothing in these statistics which tends to explain, by movement of the 
population, the falling off in the totals for the Presidency. 


Having arrived at a rough principle for estimating the effects of emigration, 
the extent to which a diminutiou iuthe average birth-rate mav have affected the 
population of districts and States showing a decrease has next to be discussed. 


It is necessary to bear in mind the recent history of the Presidency rvlien 
Considering the extent to which a decrease in the birth-rate could operate as a 
cause of depopulation. There is a liroad distinction to bo observed between the 
Gujarat districts and States which first suffered from famine in 1S99-1900, and 
the Deccan, where had seasons have been almost continuous since the outturn 
of 1897. The argument can ho stated arithmetically as follows. 

In a normal vear there arc on an average 1 births and 3 deaths to 1 00 of 

t C? 

the population, giving an increase of 1 per cent. If the pressnri on the means 
of subsistence of the population lasts for one year, it is obvious that, Avith an 
almost entire cessation of liirths among the aff’ected classes, the decrease iu 
population due to diininished birtli-ratc alone can scarcely exceed 2 per cent. 
A decrease of 3 per cent. AVould mean a complete cessation of births, since it 
represents the normal death-rate. 


The Gujarat districts and States affected by the famine of 1899-1900 show 
the following percentages of decrease in population : 


DiUi'lcts. 


rt rccnti^c of 


States. 


I’lT'eentage of 



decrease. 

1 

decrease. 

Ahmedabad 

... Id-fiS 

1 Rewa Kantha ... 

... 31-69 

Kaira ... 

... 17-83 : 

Vlahi Kantha 

... 37-81 

Broach... 

... 14-56 

Palanpur 

... 27-61 

Panch Mahals ... 

Surat ... 

... 16-72 

... 2-0 

KathiaAvar Agency 

... 15-37 
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It is tlius certain that an inconsiderable portion only of these decreases can 
have been due to a diminished birth-rate. This point could be proved by a 
quotation from the birth and death statistics of the Sanitary Department, were 
the latter of such accuracy as to command confidence. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, thal; registration of vital statistics, never very complete in this country, 
becomes most unreliable just when it attains its greatest value. The village 
officers, on whom the system for the most part rests, have least leisure for writing 
up their registers in times of plague and famine ; and it would seem from the 
discrepancies between the vital and census statistics that the record of deaths in 
a famine year is very incomplete. The following figures will illustrate this 
contention. 

Calculations of mortality due to famine in the Gujarat and Deccan 
districts : — 

Ahiiieclalad. 


Population in 1891 ... ... ... ... 021.7 12 

Population in 1800 at annual increase of ‘00.388 ... ... 052,1.35 

Decrease in period 1000-1901 at 1 jier cent, per anaiira due to 

normal death-rate exceedi?m- reduced birth-rate for IS mouths . Il,li31 
Population in lOUl should have been, in the absence of excess 


mortality ... ... ... ... 917,704 

Census of 1901... ... ... ... ... 795,067 

Probable mortality due to famine, plague and cholera ... 151,737 

Excess of deaths over births .■^howii in vital statistics ... 151,483 

Ti roach. 

Population in 1S91 ... ... ... ... 341,400 

Population in 1809 at annual increase of ‘00354 ... ... .‘351, 2S0 


Decrease in period lOO'O-lOOl at 1 per cent, per annum due to 

■normal death-rate exceeding reduced birth-rate for 18 months , 5,270 

Population in 1901 as it sliould have been, excluding excessive 


mortality ... ... ... ... ... 346,010 

Census of 1901... ... ... ... ... 291,753 


Probable mortality due to famine and plague ... ... 54,247 

Excess of deaths over births shown in vital statistics ... 78,087 


k./ira. 

Population in 1891 

Population in 1899 at annual increase of ‘00568 
Decrease in period 1900-1901 at 1 per cent, per annum owing to 
nurmal death-rate exceedin.!^ birth-rate for IS months 
Population in 1901 as it should have been, excluding excess 
mortality 

Census of 1901 ... ... ... 

Probable mortality due to famine and plague 
Excess of deaths over births shown in vital statistics ... 

PaneJt Mahals. 

Population of 1891 ... ... ... ... 31.3,417 

Population in 1899 at annual increase of '01398 ... ... 350,233 

Decrease in period 1900-1901 a; 1 per cent, per annum owing to 

normal death-rate exceeding birth-rate for 18 months ... .5,263 


871,589 

911.958 

13,680 

S9S,30S 

716,332 

1&1,97G 

105,500 
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Population of 1891 ... ... ... ... 01^,089 

Population of 1899 at annual increase of ’OO.'i.j 1 ... ... 608,62-5 

Decrease iu period lJ00-l‘9 _il at g per cent, per aunum oiviu”- to 

nurutui deatli-rate exceeding birch-rate for IS raontlis ... 6,637 

Population iu l-‘Ol it sliouid have been, excluding' excess 

mortality ... ... ... ... ... 661, 9oS 

Census of 1901 ... ... ... ... 

rrcbable mortality due to famine and plague ... ... 2 ‘ i ,.'21 

Excc'-s of deaths over birth shown in vitai statistics ... 4,007 


Alimedabad and Kaira suflercd severely from ( xce.ss nioitality, presumably 
due to epidemic diseases early iu the decade. Without a famine the population 
of Alimedabad would still, apiiareiitly, have shown a :leer^ase, ami Ivaira would 
only have grown 1 or 2 per cent. 

The Deccan district.s which have suffered from a .succession of bad seasons 
since the autumu of 1890 are Aiiiueduagar, .Sholapur, Xa-uk, 8ataia aud Poona. 
In fact, Abmetluagar has almo.-^t be-n under lamiiie conditions fni- tlie ■'vhole 
period. In the case of ti district so affected, a deei’ca.se of the birth-rate from 
4 to 2 per cent, would bring tho births 1 per cent, below the deatlm atid thus 
reduce the population by -1 or -j per cent, in the hud four or tiv(' y‘ ars, without 
the assistance of an excessive mortality. The decrease in these districts was, 
as a matter of fact, as follows : 

District, 

Ahuiediiag'ar 
SholilpuT 
Poona . . . 

Xasia ... 

Satara ... 

It will be observed that the decrease is not in any case largely in excess of what 
a diminution of 2 per cent, in the birth-rate might have produced, had there 
been no increase in the years 1891 to 1890. But the vital statistics show a very 
steady increase during this period. If they are reliable, the diminution of the 
birth-rate from 1893 onwards could hardly have wiped out the increase of the 
pievious years, much less caused the deficiency discovered at the time of the 
Census, even assumiug a diminution of 2 per cent, in the birth-rate which is 
twice as much as can be safely reckoned. The calculations for the Deccan 
districts, therefore, must be made on a different system. Allowing a normal 
increase for five years 1891-1896, and a subsequently reduced birth-rate estimated 
as in the case of Gujarat, from the general evidence contained in the vital 
statistics aud from the statistics of children under five years of age, we have 
the following results : 


iVl vpntfiffv or 

tU'ercfi=r. 

5' 7 5 
3-'95 

3-20 

6-48 


Population in 1901 as it should have been excluding' excess 

mortality ... ... ... ... ... 341,980 

Census of 1901 ... ... ... ... 261,020 

Probable mortality due to famine and plague ... ... 83,!)60 

Excess of deaths over births shown iu vital statistics ... 45 869 
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Proiaile hue mortality due to special causes iu Deccan Districts. 
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Abtnednagar 

82,240 

OF THE 

Poona 

... 114,383 

Population. 

Ndsik 

... .57,400 


Khanclesh 

... 170,156 


Sholdpur 

... 37,930 


Satara 

... 126,601. 


Bijapur 

63,022 



A few words of explanation are required in reference to these statistical calcula- 
tions. In all cases the population at the beginning of the famine has been taken 
from the estimates framed by Mr. Drew on page 35 of his Deport. The effect 
of the famine on the birth-rate cannot have been felt in Gujarat till the begin- 
ning of 1900; but in order to allow a margin, it is calculated at 18 mouths from 
Census night, viz. March 1st, 1901. The birth-rate is estimated at having fallen 
from 4 to 2 per cent, per annum, as both the statistics of population by age 
period [vide Imperial Table VII) and the vital statistics furnished by the 
Sanitary Commissioner seem to indicate this as the probable rate of decrease. 
The death-rate being normallj' 3 per cent, on an average, a 2 per cent, birth- 
rate is equivalent to an annual loss of 1 per cent, of the population, without 
reckoning excess mortality due to special causes. In the Deccan the birth-rate 
for the period 1890-1901 clearly did not fall more than 1 per cent. This is 
indicated by the population statistics by age periods and by the vital statistics. 
Thus, for practical purfjoses the normal death-rate may be held to have balanced 
the birth-rate in these four or five years of famine and scarcity. In the case of 
Surat the birth-rate did not fall to the extent observed in the case of the other 
Gujarat districts. Allowance has been duly made for this. 

The result is that for the famine areas in British territory we have the 
following figures ; 

True mortality .. ••• 1,155,18.') 

Net decrease • . ■ • ••• 72 COS G 

Calculating a similar excess in the Feudatory States of true mortality over 
net decrease, it appears that the former would amount to about 2,000,000. Thus 
it seems that the grand total mortality ascribahlc to special causes iu the Pre- 
sidency for the ai'cas where such special causes have operated Iz’eely must have 
been in round figures about 3,000,000. Admittedly this is only an approxima- 
tion, founded, at the best, on conjecture. Yet it seems worthy of record. The 
net decrease of population is so obviously less than the special mortanty, inas- 
much as it fails to indicate the lo-ss of previously accrued increment, that it 
affords a very indifferent test of the true mortality that has occurred. This, and 
the absorbing interest of the subject, may be held to justify the infliction on tlie 
reader of the foregoing calculations. 

In Subsidiary Table IX will be found the changes in poprtlation for each 

district based on the vital statistics of the Sanitary 
Subsidiaiy lable IX. Commissioner. The conclusion suggested by the 

calculations given above seems to be that these records, both of births and deaths, 
are very unreliable. A final illustration is here added bearing on this point. 
The figures below are taken from three sources : firstly, page 35 of the Census 
Deport for 1891, giving probable increase in population for the last decade , 
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secondly, from the returns of the Sanitary Commissioner ; and, thirdly, from the 
Census results of 1901 ; 

Bijdpur Bigtrict. 



1892. 

1893. 

1894, 

1895. 

18%. 

1807. 

189S. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

31i'. Drew’s estimate 

793,075 

799,815 

801,559 

o03,306 

805,057 

800,812 

803,571 

610,333 

612,100 

S13,S7'> 

Sanitary Commissioner’s, 

returns 

800,640 

813,543 

633,273 

39,598 

351.281 

859,155 

S46,0S3 

652,761 

862,647 

861,113 

The Census 

... 



... 




... 


735,435 


Apparently the death registration of this district leasees something to he 
desired. It seems of httle practical use to follow the calculations of population 
based on differences between birth and death-rates any further. It has been 
seen that in Gujarat the decrease in births since 1899 only accounts for a small 
fraction of the total decrease of population in districts and States, and that in the 
Deccan it does not balance the previous increase in five normal years. 

There now remains the final possible cause of the decrease in population, viz. 
defective enumeration. Obviously, if the Census staff fail to do their duty and 
omit a considerable number from the schedules, the result will he an apparent 
decrease not based on fact. 

It has already been observed^ that, at the time when district officials should 
have been busy with preparations for the enumeration, they were in certain 
areas fully employed with the more important task of attempting to save life. 
Thus a less rigorous supervision of the work of enumerators than usual would 
have been excusable, and not wholly unexpected on this occasion. But there is 
no evidence that want of adequate supervision led to tlie omission of houses or 
blocks from, the Census of 19U1. The district officers generally consider that 
the enumeration was carefully and accurately carried out. Moreover, a com- 
parison of the Census divisions on the present occasion with those o£ 1891 does 
not lend support to a theory that any omissions on a scale that would affect the 
results have occurred. 

Perhaps a not unfair test of the manner in which the work was carried 
out by the Census staff may he found in the proportion of blank entries, such 
as “unstated ” or “ unspecified,” that were shown in the year 1891 and in 1901. 
If the enumerators did their work carelessly those would be more numerous 
than usual. If, on the other hand, they did their utmost to carry out their 
instructions, the number would not be large. The tables will show that although 
a certain number of “ unspecified ” are to be found in the case of ages, birth-place 
and caste, the number is not such as to suggest great inaccuracy in enumera- 
tion. Purther, the system of dividing up areas into charges, circles and 
blocks, affords a valuable safeguard against the omission of any locality from 
enumeration. On Census night some official or volunteer was responsible for 
filling in the schedules of every resident or traveller to he found in the Presi- 
dency. All examination of these schedules in the Abstraction offices, where they 
were compared with the block lists or lists of dwellings, &c., in each enumerator’s 
charge, failed to disclose any break-down in the organization. It would be 
extravagant to assume that in the case of the more inaccessible parts of the 
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Presidency, inhabited by wild tribes, the Census was absolutely accurate. There 
is, however, no indication of its having fallen short of the standard reached on 
former occasions. To illustrate the contention that it has not been defective, 
the following points are of value : 

(1) The distribution of the decrease by age periods, 

(2) The distribution of the decrease by caste and tribe. 


The first point will be discussed in Chapter IV dealing with age, sex and 
civil condition. It will be found that the distribution of decrease by age periods 
is in acccrd with the theory that it is due to famine. 

In connection with the second — the distribution of the decrease by caste 
and tribe — a Government return furnishes useful information regarding the 
castes and tribes constituting the bulk of those in receipt of relief in Gujarat 
and the Deccan. Presumably those who felt the need of relief are the most 
likely to hare suffered from the famine. Taking the particulars from the state- 
ment for the month of April 1900, Avhen the famine was at its height, and none 
had left the w^orks to return to their fields in preparation for the monsoon, it 
seems that the following castes were represented by over 10 per cent, of the 
total in receipt of relief : 


Percentage. District. 


Gujarat — 



Kolis 

. . . 

.55-8 Abmedabad. 

Dheds 

... 

22‘1 Kaira. 

Bhils 

♦ • • 

45’S Panch Mabals. 

Dublas 

. . . 

lOAl 

Dhodias ... 

• • • 

10-8 I 

Chodhras ... • 

• • • 

17 [» Surat. 

Gamtas 


12-2 1 

Nayak 

Deccan — 

• • ♦ 

10-7 J 

Maratha Kunbis 

... ^ 

52'3 Poona. 

32-5 Kbandesb. 


Makars 



3l Xasik. 
44*7 Satara. 
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Here, then, we have an indication of the castes and tribes that should have 
suffered in the famine. It is, of course, obvious that a readiness to take advan- 
tage of relief is in one sense a protection against starvation, and it is not intended 
to suggest that the classes most fully represented on relief must have lost in 
proportion to their numerical superiority. But, broadly speaking, the presence 
of a small number of a caste or tribe among the recipients of relief is not strong 
evidence of their having been severely pressed by the scarcity, whereas a 
marked tendency to accept relief very often is. Probably, therefore, a priori, 
the castes and tribes mentioned above suffered severely. The statistics of 
decrease in the case of each of the castes and tribes referred to are as follows : 


Kolis 





Percentage 

-19 

Dheds and Mahars 

• • • 

» • • 

• •• 

+ 7 

Bhils 


• • • 



—32 

Dublas 



• • 


—2 

Dbodias 



• •• 


~2 

Chodhras 


• • • 

. ■ • 


—23 

Gamtas 


• • • 

• •• 


—31 

iNayaks 


• • t 

• •• 


—10 

Kunbis 


• « • 



... —44 
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It will be seen that tlie loss of population has been most marked in those 
classes which could be expected to hare suffered most. Some little caution is 
necessary in dealing with statistics of wild tribes on relief owing to the un- 
certainty that frequently prevails regarding their correct names. Thus in 190D 
a wonderful immigration of Dublas was thought to have occurred in the 
Broach District owing to 70,000 of these aborigines being counted on works, and 
none being shown in the Census statistics for 1891 as resident in the Broach 
District. But inquiry proved them only to be “Talavias” under another name. 
Thus the supposed immigration was disproved, while the British Government 
was cleared from the charge of having been responsible for the disappearance of 
all the Broach Dublas between 1881 and 1891. 


Movemeiit in 
districts not 
seriously affected 
by famine. 


Having now dealt at length with the famine area of the Presidency, the 
changes of population in the remaining districts and in the more important 
towns have a claim to consideration. 


Belgaum The Belgaum District has only suffered from scarcity in its northern and 

eastern portions, where the rainfall is uncertain. Provincial Table II, however, 
will show that there has been a considerable decrease of population in talukas 
outside this famine area, i.e., Belgaum, Chandgad Mahal and Khanapur. This 
decrease is unmistakably due to plague. The gross deci’ease in population, 
adoihing Mr. Drew’s estimate of normal increase again, appears to be 50,043, of 
which only a few thousand can be accounted for by a diminution of the birth- 
rate in the area affected by scarcity. 

Hbaiwh. Similarly, with the adjacent district of Dharwur, the decrease in the popu- 

lation of the Dharwcir, Hubli, and Kalghatgi talukas seems attributable to 
plague. It is generally difficult to arrive at an estimate of plague mortality, 
owing partly to errors in diagnosis, and largely to concealment of cases from 
fear of preventive measures. The registered plague mortality for these two 
districts from the commencement to the date of the Census is 36,000 and 40,000, 
respectively, in round numbers. But Belgaum has decreased by 50,000. Dhar- 
war. in spite of the plague, has exceeded the estimate by 34,000, and this Avith 
only an increase of a ferv thousand in immigrants {rule Subsidiary Table XII). 

Karjf The case of Kanara is special. It falls short of the estimate by 20,000. 

Of this number nearly 9,000 can be traced to a decrease in emigrants, jmesum- 
ably the approximate number of the gathering from other districts for the fair 
at Ulvi in Supa Petba, which unfortunately corre'^ponded in date Avitli the 
Census operations of 3891. If allowance is made for a proportion of those at 
the fair in 1891 having come from other parts of the Kanara District, the total 
decrease of population in the petha, viz. 11,392, is probably due to the absence 
of a fair on this occasion. The point is of some importance for the follorring 
reason. The Supa Petha rvas formerly the scene of much devastation of forest 
growth by a process of cultivation knoAAm as kumri or wood-ash tillage. The 
bill-men would burn a large patch of forest, soav a little seed on the hill side thus 
hared of vegetation, and, after raising one or two crops, would repeat the process 
elsewhere. By this rvasteful system of cultivation many acres of land were 
denuded of forest. It was therefore found necessary to prohibit the cultivation 
entirely. The hill-men, thus deprived of their means of livelihood, and nnwillino 
to adopt other methods of cultivation, suffered great privation. The original 
orders on the subject have recently been modified to the extent of permitting 
cultivation of forest on low-lying land ; but, meanwhile, the western portion of 
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the petha has been said to be rapidly becoming depopulated. That the mortality 
therein, whether due to the increase in forest or to other causes, has been great 
is generally recognized. But it appears that the depopulation is not proceeding 
as rapidly as some have thought, inasmuch as the decade shows a decrease of 
11,835, out of which the Ulvi fair can account for some 9,000. The petha is 
notorious for malarial fever, to which the male residents seem specially liable, 
and the birth-rate is also very low. The special measures recently taken to 
provide a livelihood for the humri cultivators may tend to stay the process of 
depopulation which, if slow, is still observable. The effect of the next ten years 
on the population of this most picturesque corner of the Presidency should be 
closely scrutinized. 

Eatuagiri and Kolaba are the chief suppliers of labour to Bombay City. 
It is not easy to decide how far the increase in the population of the former 
district is due to the temporary exodus of labour from Bombay. The statistics 
of birth-place Avill not assist, and a decrease in the city population of Kolaba 
and Eatniigiri immigrants might be largely due to mortality among them. 
The decrease is 5,000 and 17,000 respectively. The fact that the notoriously 
overcrowded district of Eatnagiri can continue to show a siibstantial increase in 
population, and has now arrived at the second place in nnmerical order among 
the districts of the Pre.sidency, seems to point to the fact that its connection 
with Bombay is a cause of much material benefit. 

Some remarks have been made in Clmpter I regarding the progress of the 
citie.s of the Presidency in connection with the density of population and the 
distribution between town and village. It will be interesting to revert to the 
subject here with the object of showing the causes of the increase in the case of 
each of the twelve cities, and the source from which the additional population ha.s 
been drawn. 

In 1831 Bombay City drew five-sixths of its residents horn inside the 
Presidency from districts beyond the Island of Bombay, chiefly Eatnagiri and 
Poona. Prom outside the Presidency it drew one-eleventh of its total pojJU- 
lation. In 1901, on a very similar population, only three-quarters of those horn 
in the Presidency are not permanently resident in the city, and one -eighth of the 
population is now drawn from other parts of India, Thus the resident jiopu- 
lation is increasing, and the demand for labour in its factoiies aud dockyards is 
drawing people from much farther afield. The secret of the origin of these 
immigrauts seems to be in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, whence a labour- 
ing papulation of 36,000 is now,, drawn in place of the mere ten thousand 
twenty year.s ago. This fact possesses additional interest in view of the general 
complaints of manufacturers in Cawup are couceruing the difficulty of finding 
labourers for the “Manchester of India.'’ It is diverting to find Bombay and 
Cawupore fighting for a first call on the services of the residents of the North- 
IPestern Provinces and Oudh. 

The decrease in the population of Bombay is due to plague mortality and 
the exodus due to the epidemic. 

The increase of 55 per cent, which has occurred iu Ahmedahad since ISTfl 
is to a small extent due to changes in area, hut it may be mainly attributed to the 
rising local industries of the city, which now possesses thirty-threo cotton mills and 
three other factories. Also to the construction of the Eajputana-Malwa, Ahmed- 
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CHj^. II abad-Parantij, and of other lines of rail connecting Kathiawar with the city. 

liloTEMEXT One quarter of the population is foreign-born, being drawn chiefly from Malii 

PopcL^Tioif. Kantha, Kathiawar, the Korth-Western Provinces and Kajputana. It has so far 
suffered less than other cities from the plague. 


Kai'aciii. 


Slioiapur. 


Sukkur. 


Sumt. 


I'coiifi. 


Bcigaum. 


Karachi, Sholapur, Sukkur and Surat show an appreciable percentage of 
immigrants in their population, the ratio being as high as 50 per cent, in the 
case of the first of these cities. Since 1872 Kanlchi has increased from 
56,753 to 116,663, that is to say, it has more than doubled, owing doubtless to 
the advent of the jSTorth-'U'estern Railway, and the consequent development of 
the port. Of the 53,000 immigrants, Baluchistan is responsible for a large 
share. These come from the Mekran, and reside in the I'rans-Liari section of 
the city. Cutch and Baluchistan send half the immigrants between them, 
their respective shares being thirteen and eight thousand. Hyderabad (Sind), the 
Punjab andEajputana account for most of the others. Sholapm*, with a foreign 
j)opulation of one-seventh, recruited mainly from the Nizam's Territory, has 
advanced 40 per cent, in the last thirty years, and has even added 22 per cent, 
to its population of 1891 in spite of several most severe plague epidemics. The 
chief causje of this increase is the erection of three cotton mills, and its in- 
creasing importance as a centre of trade. The successful head made against 
years of great difficulty is a hopeful sign of the progress of which the city should 
be capable in more fortunate i)eriods. 

Sukkur, now approached from the Punjab by rail over the Indus bridge, 
has more than doubled its population in thirty years, and has an immigrant 
population of one-quarter from the Punjab and the neighbouring Khairj)ur State. 
The case of Surat City has already been touched on in Chapter I {cide page 12). 
An analysis of the population shows that Kathiawar and Cutch, assisted by the 
Broach and Ahmedabad Distiicts to a small extent, supply the majority of the 
immigrants. But the city is cosmopolitan, and reckons a contributing element 
from Bombay, Poona, the North-AVestern Provinces and Oudh, Rajputana, and 
a small contingent born in Africa. 

After Bombay, the plague has fallen with greater severity on Poona than 
any other city of the Presidency. Fiom 3896 there has been a registered 
mortality from this cause of 23,000, and many cases must have passed under 
other names. In view of this fact, it is remarkable that the united population 
of the city and suburbs, including cantonments, is only 8,000 less than in 
1891. The capital of the Deccan, it draws its comparatively small immigrant 
population from the neighbouring Deccan di.stricts. It can now boa.st of four- 
teen factories in the city or vicinity, providing for the manufacture of cotton 
goods, paper, aluminum, beer, and other articles. In happier times it should be 
a close rival of Ahmedabad in the struggle for the second place among the cities 
of the Presidency. 

Belgaum City is another suficrer from plague epidemics. Between ISSI 
and 1891 it made great strides, replacing the losses which it sustained in the 
great famine of 1877, and reacliiiig a population of over 10,000. In the last 
decade there has been a loss of 9 per cent. A portion of the resident population, 
fearful of further epidemics. Las moved out into recently constructed hamlets at 
some distance from the town, and the recovery of its position among the 
populous and growing centres of the Southern Maratha Country is likely for 
that reason to be retarded. 
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The holy city on the Godavari, Nasik, has now 1,000 fewer inhabitants than CHAP. II. 

thirty years ago owing to plague. Broach continues to show a moderate but of the 

. 1 . T . Li PoruL-vriON. 

steariv increase, due to natural causes. , 

Aasik aiidBroacl!. 

The city of Hubli, the most important centre of trade in the Southern Hubli. 

Maratha Country, has grown from 38,000 to GO, 000 in thirty years, during which 
it has seen the advent of the Southern Maratha Railway and the erection of 
eight factories, including a cotton mill and several pressing and ginning factories. 

An increase of 11 per cent, in the last decade, in spite of the losses due to plague 
epidemics, is fair evidence of the recuperative power of its population. 

Hyderabad in Sind, which showed an increase at each previous Census, has HvdLrabad. 
maintained the rate of increase for the period 1831-1891 during the last decade. 

This is approximately 20 per cent. 


It is necessary to deal briefly with the towns not classed as cities thatT.>An-. 
are entered in Imperial Table IV. In so far as practicable, an explanation of 
any marked changes in the population of each has been given in the remark 
column of that table. It is worth noting, however, that a variation of over 30 
per cent, in the population recorded in 1891 has occurred in fifteen cases. These 
are : 


1. B'a’aniati .. 

2 . Bijapur 
•3, Cliiphm 

4. Godbra 

5. Loiidvla 

6. iMalcolmpeth 

7. Mandal 

8. Idaiimad 


Inorcas.' or 
DecToaso percjut. 

... +74 

... +42 

... —33 

... +42 

... + oS 

+ 1‘4 

... -37 

... +80 


9. Nandurbdr ... 

10. Pandharpur 

11. Raja) ur 

12. Revdanda ... 
1-3. Taiido Adam 

14. U market 

15. Veugurla ... 


In.i’t’a<e or 
Docre.iie per cent. 

... +42 

... -62 
... —33 
... —38 
... +72 

... +33 

... +88 


In some cases, as for instance, Pandharpur, where Census night corresponded 
with a great pilgrimage to the shriue of Yithoba, the increase is due to temporary 
caitses. Bijapur, once the abode of millions under the Mahomeclan dynasty of 
Adil Shah, and since then deserted, a city of empty palaces and graceful tombs, 
with a few thousand residents, has doubled its [)opulation since 1872 — an increase 
reporteii to be due to growing trade, and to its being constituted the head-quarter 
station of the district. Manrnad, the junction of three lines of railway, and 
Kandurbar in the valley of the Tapti, seem to owe their pros[)erity to the 
recently constructed r.iilways, which focus trade and presumably do much to 
stimulate it. Gudhra has also been linked up by the Iron Chain in recent years. 


It is, no doubt, open to those who compile formidable volumes on the subject 
of the gradual decrease of the rayat’s daily income, to argue that the numerous 
and remarkable cases of increasing population, which have been hihetly adverted 
to in the foregoing pages, are merely so much additional evidence of the poverty 
of the pe ople, that drives them to towns and cities in search of a daily wage. 
Certainly the motives that draw the labouring classes to trade centres are not, as 
in the case of England, the meretricious attraction, s of the music halls, or the 
glamour and glare of gaiety pursued b}" large gatherings of people. Admit- 
tedly, also, the scarcity may have had a share recently in bringing the populace 
to busy cities, though in mo.st cases they must have had some difficulty in deciding 
whether to accept the prospect of employment not readily obtainable elsewhere, or 
to shun the terrors of the plague that held possession of the city. But it seems 
difficult to avoid a suspicion that the increase of population in many cities since 
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1872 is an indication of prosperity, however marred in recent years bj temporary 
checks due to epidemic disease. The erection of factories in a city is not usually ^ 

followed by a reduction in the earnings of the labouring classes, nor can the 
inducements which draw workers from the Nortli-'Wostern Provinces to the cities 
of the Presidency consist mainly in the offer of a decreased rate of wages. 

It has been seen in Chapter I that the urban and rural population of the 
Presidency are as 1 to I. In considering the general material condition of the 
country, therefore, the position of the one-lifth that finds an attractive market 
for its labour in large towns and cities is at least entitled to he very carefully ' 

weighed. 

The Province of Sind has shown during the decade the satisfactory increase 
of over 10 per cent., chiefly in the population of the Native State of Khairpur, , 

and of the Thar and Parkar and Upper Sind Frontier districts. In the case 
of Karachi, the increase is reported to be due in part to the development of 
trade in Karachi, and to the demand for labour in Kotri in connection with the 
building of a bridge over the Indus. In the case of Shikarpur District, the 
Collector explains that the increase has been caused by — 

(1) Immigration from the Khelat territory into the Nasirabad, Mehar, and 
Kambar talukas owing to the construction of new irrigational works. 

(2) Immigration iuto the Labdarya and Katodero talukas owing to the 
extension of cultivation by irrigational improvements. 

(3) Similar immigration owing to an influx of population from Karachi and f 

Bombay, due to plague, and from Marwar, due to famine. 

In the case of Thar and Parkar, there is said to have been a similar influx 
from famine areas, and also a certain immigration of colonists from the Punjab 
to settle on the Jamrao Canal lands, recently made available for cultivation for 
the first time. The Upper Sind Frontier reports a loss of population in Jacolj- 
abad, attributed to a reduction in the garrison, and an otherwise general increase 
consequent on the extension of irrigation. The Khairpur State apparently owes 
the progress made in the decade largely to the improvement in the administra- 
tion of the State which the last ten years have witnessed. 

It is worth noting in this connection that the number of foreign-born in 
the five Sind districts has increased from 347,908 to 422,718 or by nearly 22 per 
cent, in the decade. If we refer to Table XI, it will be seen that the Punjab 
and Baluchistan are the homes of many of these immigrants, who direct their 
steps chiefly to the districts of Karachi, Shikarpur and the Upper Sind Frontier. 

In 1891 they numbered 56,000 from Baluchistan and 25,000 from the Punjab in 
these three districts. In 1901 the numbers had increased to 62,000 from 
Baluchistan and were again 25,000 from the Punjab. 

With regard to the alleged in-flow of famine refugees from Rajputana, the 
statistics show that, while in 1891 there were onlj' 34,000 immigrants from this 
country in the two districts mostly favoured by them, viz., Hyderabad and Thar 
and Parkar, the total had increased to over 50,000 in these districts at the last 
Census, and that many were also to be found in the Shikarpur District. The 
immigration of so many starving people required active relief operations in the 
Thar and Parkar District, which would otherwise, it is presumed, have felt no 
need tor relief. 

A novel feature of the recent Census was an attempt made to ascertain 
the extent of the hot weather emigration to hill stations. The method of 
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procedure was by taking a special hot weather census designed for comparison 
with the results of the enumeration on March 1st. At the latter date hill 
stations in this Presidency are least frequented, the hot weather season taking 
visitors to the hills in April, May, and October. 

IJnfortunately, the Collector of Satara could not arrange for a special hot 
weather census of Mahableshwar, but Matheran was successfully counted on 
^ ^Pav 11th. The result is given in the table at the 

Subsidiary iable ^o. XiII. An,-.-., t -ii i i -i i i 

end of this Chapter. It wdi be observed that the 

population is over 50 per cent, greater in the hot weather than at other seasons, 
the increase being from 3,060 to 4,738. Europeans and Parsis are six times as 
numerous as in the early part of the year. Hindus, Musalmans and others, who 
largely reside on the hill to minister to the requirements of the immigrant 
population, only show an increase of about 30 per cent., and are presumably 
disposed to settle there. The Europeans and Parsis form one-seventh of the 
population, the Parsis being three times as numerous as the Europeans, This 
was to be expected in view of the well known tendency of the former to erect 
pleasant hot weather residences on the crest of the Ghats, leading to the expan- 
sion of Lonavla and Khandala into busy residential centres, which is familiar to 
all who have known these places for the last ten years. 
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Variation in relation to Density since 1872. 



1 

1 Percentage of Variation, 

' Increase ( + ) or Decrease (—), 

Xc-t 

Variation 

Mean Density of Population per square mile. 


! 



in pttriod 






1 



Increase 






: isoi 

1881 

1S72 

(-) or 
Deciease 


1 


lb72. 


, to 

to 

to 

1901. 

1 1S91. 

1S31. 


1 1901. 

1S91. 

1861. 

(-J. 





Districts. 

1 

1 





1 


i 

Bombay City 

— 6 

+ 6 

+ 20 

+ 20 

35,273 

37,353 

35,145 

33,916 

Ahmedabad 

— U 

+ 8 

+ 3 

— 4 1 

209 

233 

224 

216 

Broach 

.. — 15 

-f 4 

— 7 

— 17 

199 

233 

225 

258 

Kaira 

.. —18 

+ 8 

+ 3 

— 8 

449 

542 

500 

501 

Panch Mabdls ... 

.. —17 

+ 23 

+ 6 

+ 8 

163 

i 194 

158 

139 

Surat 

9 

+ 6 

+ 1 

+ 5 

385 

391 

370 

3S2 

Thana 

— 1 

+ 13 

-f 8 

+ 20 

227 

: 230 

214 

209 

Ahmednagar ... 

— 6 

+ 18 

— 4 

+ 8 

127 

134 

113 

136 

Khindesh 

— 1 

+ 16 

+ 20 


142 

1 134 

124 

101 

f Nasik 

— 3 

+ 8 

+ 6 

+ 11 

140 

' 142 

132 

90 

I Poona 

— 7 

+ 18 

2 

+ 8 

186 

199 

ICS 

17S 

Sdtara ... 

— 6 

-f 15 

... 

+ 8 

233 

246 

213 

20S 

sholdpur 

— 4 

+ 29 

— 19 

+ 1 

1.59 

165 

129 

169 

Belgauni ... ... 

2 

+ 17 

— 9 

+ 5 

214 

218 

1S6 

204 

Bi-j^pur .. ... 

— ft 

+ 27 

22 

— S 

130 

140 

111 

143 

Dhd-rw^ir 

6 

+ 18 

—11 

+ 11 

24-2 

228 

195 

216 

Kanara 

+ 2 

+ 6 

+ 6 

+ 14 

115 

114 

108 

94 

Koldba 

+ 2 

+ 5 

+ 8 

+ 15 

284 

272 

254 

236 

Ratniigiri 

. + C 

+11 

— 2 

+ 15 

293 

282 

254 

269 

Karachi 

, + 6 

+ 15 

+ 12 

+ 37 

43 

40 

34 

30 

Hyderabad 

, + 35 

+ 23 

+ 4 

+ 46 

119 

102 

84 

80 

Shikarpur 

+ 12 

+ 12 

+ 10 

+ 37 

125 

08 

1 85 

88 

Thar and FArkar ... 

. + 2 

+ 40 

+ 12 

+ 58 

27 

23 

16 

14 

Upper Sind Frontier ... 

, + 33 

+ 20 

+ 27 

+ 102 

89 

68 

58 

47 

Mean for British Territory .. 

. — 1 

+ 14 

+ 1 

+ 14 

151 

151 

133 

130 

States, 

J 








Cambay 

. — IG 

+ 4 

+ 3 

— 9 

215 

256 

246 

238 

Cntch 

. —12 

+ 9 

+ 4 

... 1 

61 

86 

79 

64 

Kathiawar 

—16 

+ 17 

+ 1 

... 

111 

133 

114 

111 

Mahi Eantha 

—38 

+ 12 

+ 16 

— 19 

102 

62 

47 

127 

Pdlaiipur 

—27 

+ 12 

+ 13 

— 8 

58 

S3 

72 

64 

Rewa Kiintha 

—31 

+ .33 

*7- i 

— 6 

96 

147 

110 

103 

Surat Agency 

—10 

+ 19 

+ 22 

+ 30 

153 

172 

124 

118 

Janjira 

+ 4 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+ 18 

264 

252 

235 

222 

•Tawhiir 

—10 

+ 8 

+ 29 

+ 26 

153 

99 

91 

121 

Sdvantviidi 

+ 12 

+ 10 

— 8 

+ 14 

235 

208 

193 

206 

Akalkot 

+ 8 

+ 30 

—28 

+ 1 

165 

152 

117 

163 

Bbor 

—11 

+ 6 

+ 7 

... 

92 

104 

98 

91 

Kh^ndesli Agency 

—43 

+ 28 

+ 47 

+ 7 

20 

49 

15 

19 

Sdtara Agency 

—10 

+ 12 

— 8 

— 14 

130 

1.50 

139 

151 

Snrsrana 

7 

—12 

+ 75 , 

+ 42 

32 

31 

39 

•>2 

Kolii-tpur 

i 

+ 13 


+ 13 , 

319 

324 

284 

282 

Southern Mardtha J.igliirs 

— 3 ' 

+ 24 

—15 

+ 1 

174 

184 

145 

171 

Savanur... 

+ 8 ; 

+ 15 

—14 

+ 6 , 

263 

242 

211 

247 

Khairpur 

+ 54 

... 

— 1 

+ 5/ 1 

33 1 

21 

21 

21 

Mean for Native States 

. —14 i 

1 

+ 16 

+ 2 

+ 2 

105 

123 

106 

103 

Mean for Province 

— 5 

+ 14 

+ 1 

+ 12 

135 

143 

124 

122 

Cities, 







! 


Ahmedabad 

+ 26 

+ 1.5 

+ 7 

+ 55 

30,296 

28,890 

02.383 

58,136 

Surat 

+ 9 

+ 1 

... 

+ 11 

39,769 

36,232 

:b5,715 

35^716 

Poona 


+ 19 

+ 10 

+ 23 

27,845 

29,697 

33,'.0r 

30,145 

Sholapur 

. 22 

+ 3 

+ 12 

+ 11 

2,596 

2,135 

2.UG5 

1,S41 

Hubli 

•rl4 

+ 4,3 

3 1 

+ oS 

29,936 

26,298 

18,338 

1S,0S1 

79y 

Kardclii... 

+ 10 

+ 45 

+ 2S i 

+ 103 

1,643 

1,482 

1 036 1 

Hyderabad ... 

+ 9 

+ 21 

tIO 

T 5/ 

16,197 

13,642 

11,299 ; 

8,818 

Mean for Cities 

0-13 

+ 18 1 

+ s| 

+ 44 

21,186 

19,768 

I 

23,435 

22,105 
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Subsidiary Table IL 
Immigration per 10,000 of Population. 


CHAP. 11. 

;i[OVEMEXi 
OF TEE 

PoPCLAIIOy. 



i 

1 

Bobu ik Bombay Peesi- ' 

DENCY. i 

1 

BoeN IX IXDIA 

BEYoiTD Bombay 
Peesidescy. 

Borx IX Asia, 

Peecextage or Immi- 
GKATiox TO Total 
Population. 

Districts. 

la 

District 

where 

enume- 

rated. 

In 

conti- 

guous 

Districts 

or 

States, 1 

i 

In ! 
non- con- * 
tiguons ; 
Districts 
or titates, 

1 

In 

conti- 

guous 

terri- 

tory. 

la 

non-con- 

tiguous 

terri- 

tory. 

In 

contigu- 

ous 

tcrri- , 
tory. 

In 

non-con- 

tiguous 

terri- 

tory. 

1 

Total, 

Males. I 

F emales. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

■ ^ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Bombay 

2.343 

408 

5,915 


i 

1,134 

... 

82 

76 

80 

71 

Ahmedabad. 

S,134 

1,522 

179 


' 144 


2 

IS 

16 

21 

Broach 

8,703 

1,031 

ISO 


i 


2 

13 

13 

13 

Kaira 

8,934 

80-3 

141 

... 

i 53 

1 

1 

10 

6 

14 

Paach Mahals ... 

8,734 

895 

131 


1 250 

1 

1 * * * 

1 

13 

12 

13 

Surat 

9,191 

299 

383 

... 

: 107 

... 

2 

8 

8 

8 

Thana 

8,634 

243 

910 

... 

156 

i 

2 

13 

16 

11 

Ahmednagar . . . 

9,234 

3U 

57 

323 

59 

»•« 


8 

6 

9 

Khandesh 

9,476 

122 

158 

157 

77 


1 

5 

D 

5 

Nasik 

9,438 

199 

133 

73 

149 


1 

5 

3 

5 

Poona 

9,051 

566 

178 

... 

134 


4 

9 


y 

Shthra 

9,614 

287 

G7 

... 

13 


... 

I 

3 

5 

Sholhpur 

8,954 

442 

56 

506 

41 


... 

10 

9 

11 

Belgaum 

9,123 

709 

99 

... 

■ 56 


... 

9 

7 

10 

Bijapur 

9,256 

289 

231 

196 

25 



7 


8 

Dharwar 

9,123 

506 

67 

285 

16 



8 

8 

0 

Khnara 

9,056 

480 

126 

153 

ISO 



9 

10 


Kolaba 

9,285 

257 

396 

... 

44 



7 

8 

6 

Ratnhgiri 

9,782 

96 

95 

... 

17 


... 

2 

•2 

2 

Karachi 

8,388 

799 

260 

... 

277 

218 

43 

16 

IS 

14 

Hyderabad 

8,964 

443 

318 

• « * 

245 


27 

10 

10 

10 

Shikarpur 

9,221 

253 

19 

212 

32 

i 236 

26 

i 

8 

7 

Thar and Parkar. 

7,909 

631 

484 

... 

, 959 

... 

19 

o 

2o 

13 

17 

Upper Sind Fron- 
tier 

7,119 

1 

1,002 

178 

... 

i 

375 

179 

1,144 

1 

28 

j 

2i 

56 




to 


I .F Tin: 

P'* ' ‘ ‘ ^ ‘ ‘ SrBSiDiART Table III. 

Emigration per 10,000 of Popndolion. 


EnurntrAcil in 


IVrctntagt' of Enii;^rant'5 
to Population born in 
District. 


Districts and ^tate-. 


Disti-Ic 

wlrove born.! 


Otner ‘ Otiur 
Province, -n It- 


1 

Bombay Presideuey, including Native States; 

and Agencies ... ... ... ' 

British Districts 
Bombat' City 
Alimedabad .. 

Broach 
Kaira 

Panch hlahal' 

Surat 
Tirana 

Ahmednagai' 

Khandesh ... 

Nasik 
Poona 

Satnra ... 

Sholapirr 
Belgaum . . 

Bijdpur 
Dharwar 
Kanara 
Koh'ba 

Ratndgiri ... 

Ivarachi 
Hyderabad ... 

Shikarpur ... 

Thar and Parkar 
Upper Sind Frontier 
A'ative States and Agencie- 
Cambay 
Cutch 
Katliiawar 
Mahi Kdntha 
Palanpur 
Rewa Kantha 
Surat Agency 
Janjira 
Jawbar 
SavniitvaJi ... 

Akalkot ... 

Bhor... 

Khande.sh Agency ... 

Satdra Agenc}' 

Surgaua 
Kolliapur 

Southern Maratlia Jaghirs 
i'a'vanur 
K hairpur 
Aden 



9,677 

1 

243 

o 

1 

1 

9,372 

1 189 


2 

1 

1 

2,3dS 

1 450 


16 

8 

8 

8,13d 

: 797 


9 

4 

5 

S,< 03 

463 


5 

2 

O 

o 

8,994 

; 633 


7 

3 

4 

8,73-1 

: 373 


4 

2 

9 

9,191 

925 


9 

6 

3 

8,633 

386 


4 

2 

2 

9,231 

6S4 


7 

3 

4 

9,176 

101 


1 

. • . 

1 

9,-13s 

629 


6 

3 

3 

9,051 

1,301 

. . « 

12 

6 

6 

9,615 

1,19 0 

• ♦ • 

13 

6 , 

r* 

/ 

8,054 

932 


9 

4 1 

5 

9,123 

1,077 


10 

4 ! 

6 

9,25C 

658 


T) 

2 i 

r* 

O 

9,123 

497 


■T 

2 

3 

9,0-56 

146 


'I 

1 

1 

9,28.5 

693 


7 

4 i 

o 

O 

9,783 

1,837 

, , , 

lo 

10 

6 

8,3S8 

322 


•1 

o 


1 

8.961 

518 


6 

r\ 1 

o 

o 

9,221 

409 ‘ 


1 

2 

2 

7,909 

829 , 


!t 

4 : 

'} 

7,119 

210 


3 

o 

1 

9,317 , 

667 1 


i 

3 

4 

8,23-1 ' 

1,188 1 


12 

5 

7 

9,6.37 1 

1,856 ■ 


10 

\) ' 

4 

9,69.5 i 

632 


.5 

3 

9 

8,936 ! 

678 


7 

3 

4 

9,359 I 

239 


-) 

1 

1 

9,279 ’ 

540 


5 

o 

3 

8,739 

504 


5 

2 

o 

9.022 i 

480 

> • 

5 

-j ' 

•j 

2 

6,980 ' 

1,093 : 


13 

i 1 

6 

8,976 i 

821 j 


8 

■i> \ 

•) ^ 

5 

8, *10 1 ; 

320 ' 

» « • 

4 

2 

2 

8,813 

702 


i 

3 

4 

9,526 

8 - 





7,411 i 

804 : 


9 

' 

5 

6 3?-> : 

139 i 



1 : 

1 

9,202 

816 i 


8 

3 

5 

8,315 

1,217 i 


13 ' 

5 ! 

8 

7,177 

879 , 


10 

4 ; 

6 

9,310 

925 ' 


9 

6 ^ 

3 

672 

89 ; 

■ • 

12 ! 

7 I 

5 
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Subsidiary Table IY. 
Varudion in 2Hgridion since 1891. 


CHAP. II. 

ilOYEJItN ! 

iJF I'Hi; 
Pl'H LAll'iX. 


1 



Percentage of Pi 

;trict-born. : 

1 

Percentage of Inavase ( — ) 
or Deuiva-sA ( “) among 



1901. 

1 

1 

1:^9!. 1 

I 

Di'triet-l-orii. 

Total 

Pot'ulatioii. 

1 



2 

i 

3 : 

4 

5 

Bombay... 

. . . 

... 

23 

i 

1 

2.5 ! 

1 

-12 

-G 

Ahmedabad 

... 


SI 

81 

-1.3 

-14 

Broach ... 

... 


87 . 

87 

-14 

— 15 

1 

Kaira 


... 

90 

83 i 

-16 

1 

i -IS 

Panel MahaL ... 

... 

... 

S7 . 

82 

-11 

^ -17 

1 

Surat 

• • • 

... 

92 

89 

-3 

i „2 

Tliana ... 



80 

87 

-11 

-1 

Ahm^dnagar 



92 

90 

-i 

-0 

Kluindosh 

... 

... 

9o 

93 


-1 

Nd4k 

... 


91 i 

92 

1 

.T 

Poona ... 

* * * 


91 1 

i 

88 

i -4 

1 

»r 

— i 

Sdtara ... 

... 


96 ' 

95 

1 

-0 

Sliolapur 


... 

90 : 

s5 

+ 1 

-4 

Belgaum 



91 1 

91 

1 O 

i 

O 

Bijapur ... 



93 ' 

90 

I 

i 

1 

, -8 

Dharwar 

... 

... 

91 

91 

i +6 

I 

i 4- ti) 

Kanara ... 



91 

88 

1 

+ 2 

Kolaba ... 



93 

92 

! +20 

+ 2 

Eatnagiri 

... 

... 

98 

97 

+ 6 

! +0 

Karachi ... 



84 

81 

i 

+ 6 

Hyderabad 


. « • 

90 ' 

93 

+ 4- 

; +1.5 

Shikarpur 


... 

92 

92 

+ 12 

1 +12 

Thar and Parkar 

... 


79 ' 

S3 

+ 17 

+ 2 

1 

Upper Sind Frontier 


... 

71 

65 

' 4- 5 

' f O O 

1 + O-J 


c 25—11 




Subsidiary Table V. 
Migration to Feudatory States. 


CHAP, II. 
J'.fc '• '.ilKN 1 

r . I - LaXION 0 


Sta’^cs. 

1 

Receives froii Briiish 
Territory. 

Gives to Brnisn , 

Teeritoey. 


Males. 

Femalf's. 

i 

1 

1 Males. 

! 

Fcma'.ts. 

1 

2 

3 

j 

' 4 

1 

1 

i 

Cambay... 

! 

2,982 

5,061 

3,070 

4,959 

Cutch ... 

1,971 

2,506 

46,584 

36,646 

Kd,tliiawM ... 

...1 15,841 

17,567 

57,656 

51,212 

luahi Kantha 

3,615 

9,091 

7,595 

13,410 

Pdlanpur 

1 , 3:1 

1,263 

3,608 

3,104 

Rewa Kd,ntha 

6,698 

8,876 

9,743 

14,691 

Sr.Tat Agency 

8,893 

7,523 

3,161 

4,011 

Janjira ... 

3,577 

4,149 

2,007 

1,899 

■Jawb^r ... 

6,722 

6,052 

2,674 

2,523 

Savantv^.cli 

i 

.... 5,074 

10,717 

7,183 

9,908 

Akalkot..- ... 

2,947 

3,516 

1,188 

1,363 

Bhor 

5,540 

9,659 

3,618 

5,819 

Khandesh Agency ... 

i 

763 

316 

13 

15 

SAt-ira Agency 

...; 8,170 

17,759 

3,SS9 

4,7U 

Sugana 

1 

.. ! 2,152 

1,978 

94 

66 

Kolhapur 

23,205 

37,694 

24,802 

36,502 

Southern ilaratha .Jaghirg 

40,083 

5S,,596 

30,948 

42,399 

Savanur... 

1,502 

2,2S8 

712 ! 

910 

Ivkairpuv 

3,726 

3,411 

i 

11,706 

1 

6,723 

Native States and Agencies 

142,785 

1 

1 

208,022 1 

220,251 

240,774 
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Subsidiary Table VI. 

Comparison of actual and estimated JPopulation. 


District. 

Actual 
Population 
by Census of 
1901. 

1 

Population 
estimated from 
Vital Statistics. 

, 

Population 
estimated from 
rate of inevuase, 
1S72— 1891. 

Actual Popula- 
tion by Census of 
ibgi. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bombay City 

, 776,006 

564,285 

933,953 

821,704 

Ahmedabad 

795,967 

■ 767,024 

972,515 

921,507 

Broacb 

291,763 

1 263,403 

35.3,771 

.341,490 

Kaira 

716,332 

1 

766,294 

1 

922,377 

871,794 

Pauch iMalidls 

261,020 

; 267,518 

360,094 

313,417 

Surat 

637,017 

; 645,6-52 

673,367 

' 649,081 

Tlidna 

811,433 

801,439 

998,349 

81 9, -580 

Ahmediiag-av 

837,695 

923,262 

952,208 

888,755 

Khandesh ... 

1,427,382 

1,466,809 

1,747,014 

1,134,802 

Nasik 

816,504 

839,332 

905,336 

843,496 

Poona 

995,330 

1,040,418 

1,153,270 

1,067,800 

Satara 

1,146,559 

1,241,623 

1,322,154 

1,225,989 

SlioMpur ... 

720,977 

768,358 

767,215 

750,689 

Belgauin ... 

993,976 

1,050,074 

1,050,019 

1,013,261 

Bijflpur 

735,435 

861,113 

813,870 

796,339 

Dliarwar ... 

1,113,298 

1,101,611 

1,079,185 

1,051,212 

Kanara 

454,490 

456,006 

473,914 

446,453 

Kolaba 

00.5,566 

604,314 

545,911 

594,872 

Eatiiagiri ... 

1,167,927 

1,175,984 

1,154,525 

1,105,926 

Kardchi 

607,828 

570 967 

646,195 

571,951 

Hyderabad 

989,030 

852,972 

1,041,389 

861,9.94 

Shikarpur ... 

1,018,113 

952,347 

1,021,232 

908,426 

Thar and Parkar ... 

36.3.894 

381,277 

1 

388,104 

358, U1 

Upper Sind Frontier . . ...i 

1 

232,045 

186,100 

215,246 i 

174,518 

British Territory ... ... 

18,515,587 

18,561,222 I 

1 

1 

21,050,173 

1 

18,834,235 


CHAP ij, 
Movemem 

Ob' IHD 
PnPUr \-lIOV. 
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AP. li. 


SuEsiDiAiiY Table YII. 


Vi,MLXJ. 
^ i H L 


Sliotfing ma.i'iinuhi Topiih'tion hi receipt of Relief in districts and States 
and registered Plague Jlortalitg for g^eriod lb06 — PjOI. 



i 



Maximum 

' Maximura 

Tot.A Pl.ao'ue 

Dia:ri'-h 

1 

Population. 


number in 
eceipt ol relief, 

number in 
rec'ei]»t or relief, 

3Iort:ility, jb0(3 
to ^laivh 1st, 


1 


1 

lb'JG-07. 

ISO'J-IOOO. 

I9al. 

Bombay City 


776,000 

1 



04,792 

Alimetlabad 


705,007 

' 


217,879 

205 

Broach 


291,703 



133,841 

1,337 

Kaira 


716,332 



250,052 

2,037 

Panch Mahals 

. . • 

261,020 



125,2.59 

840 

Surat 


637,017 



32,282 

7,756 

Thdna 


Sll,433 


. . . • • • 

40,022 

14,005 

AMgar 


837,695 


109,829 

273,488 

4,001 

Ivhandesh . . . 


1,127 382 


36,500 

279,791 

1,031 

hsasik 

. . . 

816 504 


85,772 

103,373 

12,934 

Poona 

.. . 

995.330 


42,075 

97,431 

35,135 

SatAra 

1 Sholapur ... 

i* « 

1,146.559 


31,861 

76.0.99 

28.985 

... 

720,977 


182,549 

' 169,921 

6,944 

Belgaum ... 

... 

993,973 


20,083 

4,761 

36,454 

Bijapur ... 

... 

735.435 


131,197 

2-1,876 

4,810 

Dhai'war ... 


1,113,298 


4,444 


3.9,080 

Kanara 


451,190 



• ' • • • 

577 

Kohlha 


605,560 


2,134 


3.052 

Piatnagiri .. . 


1,107,927 




1607 

Karachi 

.. . 

607,828 




11,399 

Hyderabad 

• . . 

989,030 




1,170 

1 Shikarpur 


1,018,113 




703 

Thar aud Parkar ... 


36 5, .89 4 



0,399 

2 

Upper Sind Frontier 


232,045 



4 

Aden 

... 

43,974 



• > . . . 

576 

Cambay ... 

• • 

75,225 




4,609 


Cutch 


•188,022 



52,809 

n,.5C7 

Kathiawar 


2,32'3,I96 



338.406 

2,199 

iJahi Ki'mtha 


301,515 



33,883 

o 

o 

Palanpur ... 


467,271 


...... 

98.533 

1.257 

Eewa Kantlia 


47:b005 


. . 

41,150 

423 

Surat Agency 

... 

161,312 



11,477 

352 

Jaiijira 

... 

S 5, 1 1 -i 





712 

Janhar 

. . . 

47,538 





Savantvadi 


217.732 


» * ■ • • . 


52 

Akalkot ... 

... 

82,047 


1,031 

11,380 

0“ Q 

Ol o 

Bhor 

... 

137,26.8 


1,214 

2,251 

1,266 

Khandesh Agenc'' 

*. 

33,272 





Aundh 

... 

C 3,9 21 


1.30.3 

2,880 

1,910 

Phaltan 

... 

JO 


O f o 

e)iO 

1,515 

Surgana ... 

.. . 

11,532 


272 



Kolhapur ... 

• • . 

910 011 

4 

J 




Southern Tlaratha Jaghirs 

... 

0.44,719 

51,508 

85,181 

26,448 

Savanur ... 

Khairpur ... 


18,146 

19.:v313 




• 487 
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SuBSiDiAET Table VIII. 

Emigration from the Bombay Presidency for the years 1801 and 1001. 


Province or State to 
whicli Emigration is 
directed. 


1891. 



1901. 


Increase or 

Total. 

Males. 

F emaleB. 

Totrl. 

Males. 

Females. 

Decrease, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Central India 

60,20S 

32,842 

27,366 

75,031 

37,521 

37,510 

-f- 14,823 

Berar 

59,931 

31,495 

28,436 

75,062 

38,892 

36,170 

f 15,131 

Cochin ... 

889 

596 

293 

863 

658 

205 

—26 

Punjab 

8,692 

5,555 

3,137 

11,959 

7,526 

4,433 

+ 3,267 

Central Provinces... 

24,571 

13,458 

11,113 

31,319 

16,983 

14,336 

+ 6,748 

Assam 

314 

202 

112 

1,409 

1,117 

292 

+ 1,095 

Ajmere-Merwara ... 

2,967 

1,903 

1,064 

1,260 

742 

518 

—1,707 

Bengal ... 

6,350 

4,162 

2,188 

6,709 

4,755 

1,954 

+ 474 

Burma 

3,493 

2,840 

653 

0,069 

5,5G7 

1,102 

+ 3,176 

Coorg 

807 

686 

121 

653 

540 

113 

—154 

Madras 

36,645 

23,844 

12,801 

24,411 

15,510 

8,901 

—12,234 

North-IYest Pro- 

vinces and Oudh... 

7,148 

4,030 

3,118 

6,081 

3,712 

2,369 

—1,067 

Baluchistan 

2,-353 

2,272 

351 

4,335 

3,373 

962 

+ 1,982 

Hyderabad, Nizam . 

159,728 

69,250 

90,478 

164,185 

77,608 

86,577 

+ 4,457 

Baroda 

290,384 

113,633 

176,751 

161,440 

76,360 

85,080 

—128,914 

Mysore 

21,159 

11,673 

9,486 

86,501 

19,195 

17,306 

+ 15,342 

Kashmir 

34 

28 

6 

202 

145 

57 

+ 168 

Kajputana ... 

20,105 

10,163 

9,942 

9,150 

4,855 

4,295 

—10,955 


CHAP. II. 

MoTEMEN'T 
OF THE 

Population. 
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CHAP. II. 
Movrment 

OF THE 

PoplLatiox. 


Stjbsidtart Table IX. 

Statement showing Births and Deaths for each District during ten years 
from 1891 to 1900, as recorded hy the Sanitary Department. 


District. 

Births. 

Deaths, 

InC'BEA=if ( + ) 
Deceease ( — ) 

Persons. 

ifalea. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ahmedabad 

280,852 

152,010 

137,842 

4-44,335 

233,379 

210,950 

+ 154,483 

Broach 

99,984 

66,942 

33,042 

178,071 

92,363 

85,708 

+ 78,087 

Kaira 

296,514 

157,343 

139,171 

402,014 

218,832 

183,182 

+ 105j50C 

Panch Mahdls 

115,122 

59,167 

55,955 

160,981 

87,221 

73,770 

+ 45,869 

Surat ... 

248,266 

126,367 

121,399 

252,603 

127,772 

124,831 

+ 4,337 

Thafna 

253,330 

130,058 

123,272 

271,471 

142,117 

129,354 

+ 18,141 

Ahraednagar 

374,658 

192,281 

182,377 

340,151 

179,347 

160,804 

— 34,507 

Khiudebh 

639,648 

329,260 

310,388 

607,641 

320,556 

287,085 

—32,007 

••• ••• 

302, 40S 

186,073 

17C?335 

366,572 

192,8-11 

173,731 

+ 4,164 

Poona 

366,541 

190,384 

176,157 

393,923 

205,950 

187,943 

+ 27,382 

Sutclra 

443,251 

227,773 

215,478 

427,617 

220,2.4-1 

207,373 

—15,634 

SholApur 

231,198 

144,345 

136,853 

263,519 

138,293 

125,226 

—17.679 

Belgaum 

383,198 

195,777 

187,421 

346,385 

177,272 

169,113 

—36,813 

Bijilpur 

297,490 

151,387 

146,103 

232,716 

117,964 

114,752 

—64,774 

DhirwSr 

422,529 

214,773 

207,756 

372,130 

189,091 

183,039 

—50,399 

Kiinara ... 

137,2&1 

70,938 

66,346 

127,731 

C7j7G3 

59,968 

—9,553 

Koldba • •" 

195,162 

100,241 

94,921 

185,720 

95,680 

90,0-10 

—9,142 

RatnSgiri 

335,960 

173,.402 

162,498 

265,902 

133,801 

132,008 

—70,053 

Karacbi ... ... ••• .. 

152,524 

82,339 

70,185 

153,508 

8i,7S5 

68,723 

+ 9S1 

Hyderabad 

175,446 

100,052 

75,334 

160,150 

88,768 

71,382 

—15,296 

Shikdrpur 

269,812 

147,767 

122,045 

215,891 

114,043 

100,9-18 

—13,921 

Thar and Parkar 

74,757 

41,709 

33,C48 

72,979 

40,562 

32,117 

— 1,77S 

Upper Sind Frontier 

47,652 

26,843 

20,809 

36,100 

19,363 

16,737 

—11,552 

Bombay City 

133,581 

69,466 

64,115 

391,060 

219,003 

172,057 

+ 257,479 

Total, British Territory ... 

6,396,167 

3,337,257 

3,058,910 

6,691,800 

3,507,913 

3,161,257 

+ 273,013 
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Subsidiary Table X. 

Statement slwiomg Births and Deaths hy Sexes for each District of the 
Bomhoy D residency for the ten years ending 1900- 



KH-'.'.NDr.SH. 1 

[ 

Xa'sHu 

Years, 

Births- j 

Deaths. 

Bxrthb. 

Deaths. 


Male, 

Female. 

Total. 

ilale. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tutal. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 


S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

13 

1S91 ... 

1 

33,024' 31,037 

64,111 

26,544 

24.154 

50,608 

18,546 

17,373 

35,019 

15,878 

14,104 

30,282 

1892 ... 

32,49- 

30,352 

62,841 

2?,2S0 

20,514 

42,794 

20,160 

19,319 

39,479 

14,937 

13,033 

28,870 

1893 ... 

35 ,83£ 

33,145 

68,984. 25,452 

23,291 

48,773 

19,814 

18,073 

33,787 

1-4,141 

13,172 

27,313 

1894 ... 

31,199 

29,834 

61,333 

28,303 

25,662 

53,965 

18,464 

18,027 

36,491 

1 

: 16,970 

1.5,381 

32,351 

1895 ... 

34,220, 32,156 

00,676' 26,612 

23,934 

50,546 

19,054 

17,751 

36,805 

10,320 

14,971 

31,201 

1896 ... 

30j514 33,555 

09,069,30,136 

20,809 

56,948 

20,347 

19,137 

39,484 

! 18,930 

j 

17,371 

36,807 

1897 ... 

33,23.' 

31,154 

01,412 

33,120 

29,390 

62,510 

18,224 

16,872 

35,096 

^ 2.5,416 

21,384 

46,300 

1SD8 ... 

30,412 29,085 

59,497 

21,791 

10,700 

41,401 

16,219 

15,257 

31,476 

! 13,863 

12,088 

26,851 

1899 . 

39,C3f 

3/ jDol 

’ 77,100 

3O,P0C 

27,308 

58,298 

21,274 

20,310 

41,584 

1 

. 21,7o3 

10,979 

41,732 

1900 .. 

23,363 22,169 

.15,332 

i 

75,385 

66,323 

141,708 

13,071 

13,316 

27,237 

34,027 

2,1,648 

64 273 


CHAP. II. 

iJovEjiEyr 
flF THE 
PripcLATIoX. 




CiTX OF Bombay. j 

t 

Wars. 


Births. 

1 

Douhs. 


Births. 

Deaths. 


Male. 

Fomale. 1 

Tital. Male. 

1 

I eijiaie. 

Total. 

Male. 

Foinalf. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

T.it.J. j 

1 

u 

15 j 

1C 1- 

IS 

19 

2) 

31 

22 

23 


i 

'' 1 

1801 ... 

13,839 

! 

13,304 

1 

1 1 

17 , 233 ' 10,627' 

10,a48 

20,675 

7,806 

7,403 ' 

1 

15,209 

12,204 

11,297 

23,501 1 

1892 ... 

12,072 

1 

12,228 

24,900 10,849 

10.30S 

21,247 

7,909 

7,304 ' 

15,213 

13,416 

12,702 

20,178 1 

1893 ... 

13,204 

12,639 

1 ! 

23,053 S,B07 

8,027 

16,834 

7,712 

7,189 

14,901 

12,216 

10,580 

22 802 1 
i 

1891 ... 

13,937 

13,347 

27 284 11,-134 

10,807 

22,241 

7,699 

7,097 

14,790 

14 130 

12,769 

20,908 1 

i 

JS95 ... 

12,326 11,548 

23.874 11,085 

10,441 

21,526 

7,9SO 

7,391 

15,371 

13,077 

11,578 

1 

24,055 1 

1896 ... 

13,124 

1 

' 12,230 

i 

1 

25,354 13,044 

12,305 

25,409 

8,104 

7,496 

15.600 

18,093 

14,057 

1 

: 1 

j 33,050 \ 

\ 

1897 ... 

1 

13,957 13,215 

i 

! 

27,172 10.589' 

! 

14,611 

31,200 

4,788 

4.314 

9,102 

27,164 

1 

21.311 

i 

' 1 

47 , 475 1 

1 i 

1898 ... 

1 

1 

12,809 11,899 

24,708 12,338 

10,875 

23,213 

5,507 

5,037 

10,54-1 

30,504 

21,113 

51,017 1 
' 1 

1899 ... 

13 , 372 ' 12,540 

, 25,012 16/278 

14,178 

30,456 

5.534 

4,853 

10,3S7 

33,103 

22,959 

50,062 ] 

jl900 .. 

1 

10,758 10,182 

20,940 31,066 

27,604 

68,670 

6,427 

6,031 

12,453 

45,087 

33,725 

78,312 1 
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CHAP. II. 

Hotement 

OF THE 
POPCLATIOS. 


Stjbsidiart Table X — contimied. 



1 Kolaba. 

i 

Ahmednagab. 

Years. 

i 

Births, 


Deaths, 

Births, 

Deaths. 


\ Male. 

F eniale. 

Total. 

Male. 

j Female. 

Total. 

i Slalc. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

! Female 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 26 

; 27 

1 

28 

20 

1 

! 30 

31 

1 

1 32 

33 

j =« 

i 35 

1 

1 

36 

37 

1891 .. 

' 

1 

i 

7,863 

16,16; 

C,2G( 

i 

1 

1 5,891 

12,157 

20,624 

1 

19,553 

40,177 

i 

15,687 

1 14,470 

30,163 

1892 .. 

9,92C 

9,354 

19,27‘J 

8,205 

7,921 

i 

16,129 

■ 19,925 

1 

19,079 

' 39,004 

1 

15,246 

13,899 

29,145 

1893 .. 

.’ 10,073 

9,520 

1 

1 1 9,591; 

1 

1 

7,320 6,770 

i 

14,090 

20,575 

19,665 

1 

1 40,240 

i 17,224 

15,879 

33,103 

1894 .. 

' 10,164 

9,749 

19.913 

10,61£ 

, 10,176 

1 

20,795 

19,761 

18,553 

i 

; 38,314 

i 

17,748 

16,179 

33,927 

1895 .. 

9,55f 

8,957 

18,513 

8,10; 

1 

, 7,826 

15,928 

21,792 

20,517 

1 

42,309 

18,372 

16,337 

34,709 

1896 .. 

10,964 

10,247 

21,211 

9,485 

8,861 

18,349 

21,777 

20,430 

42,207 

17,029 

15,251 

32,280 

1S97 .. 

i 

10,795 

10,184 

i 

20,97£ 

1 

11,851 

11,124 

22,978 

; 18,072 

17,044 

35,116 

21,016 

18,377 

39,393 

1S98 .. 

1 

' 10,040 

9,625 

19,665 

7,32.- 

j 6,740 

14,065 

1 16,354 

j 

15,469 

j 

31,823 

10,257 

9,044 

19,301 

1899 

■ 10,974 

10,462 

23,436 

i 

10,119 

i 9,470 

1 

19,589 

1 20,755 

1 

19,S6C 

40,621 

10,148 

14,200 

29,348 

1900 ... 

9,456 

8,900 

1 

18,416 

16,379 

15,261 

31,640 

12,640 

' 12,201 

24,847 

31,020 

27,102 

58,782 



POOXA. 

Sholapur, 

Years* 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 


Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male* 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

1 

sa 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

1891 ... 

19,875 

15,407 

38,282 

15,238 

13,829 

29,117 

16,615 

1.1,674 

32,289 

11,502 

10,606 

22,108 

1892 ... 

18,730 

17,497 

36,227 

15,907 

14,500 

30,407 

15,304 

14,623 

29,927 

11,008 

10,255 

21,263 

1593 ... 

21,868 

19,620 

41,488 

15,306 

14,463 

29,769 

16,130 

15,225 

31,355 

11,733 

10,833 

22,566 

1894 ... 

20,232 

i 

18,825 

39,057 

20,718 

19,119 

39,837 

15,339 

14,214 

29,053 

14,648 

13,121 

27,769 

1595 ... 

21,098 

i 

19,496 

40,594 

18,868 

17,379 

36,247 

16,234 

15,548 

31,782 

15,198 

14,561 

29,759 

1896 ... 

21,561 

19,543 

41,104 

19,469 

17,694 

37,163 

15,622 

15,023 

30,645 

10,897 

8,989 

20,886 

1897 ... 

17,446 

16,139 

33,585 

31,818 

28,636 

60,454 

11,800 

11,192 

23,082 

20,298 

17,884 

38,182 

1898 ... 

16,384^ 

1 

1 

15,151 

31,635 

12,492 

11,736 

24,2*25 

11,017 i 

10,563 

21,575 

8,172 

7,692 

15,861 

1899 ... 

1 

18,273 

17,185 

35,458 

27,567 

25,160 

52,717 

j 

15,279 , 

14,383 

20,662 

1 

12,663 

11,114 

24,077 

1900 .. 

14,917 

1 

14,294 

29,211 j28,547| 

25,437 

53,984 j 

10,915 j 

1 

10,413 

1 

21,32? 

22,111 

18,871 

40,985 
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Subsidiary Table X — continued. 


Year. 



Kaiba. 






Paxch Mahals. 

Death*:. 



Birthb. 



Deaths. 

1 


Births. 




Mule. 

Female, ' 

Total. ' 

Male. ! 

i 

Female. 

Total j 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 1 

j 

Total. 

1 1 

1 

50 

51 1 

52 

53 i 

1 

£4 

53 j 

56 

57 

o3 

59 

tiO ' 

j 

61 

1S91 .. 

17.077 

15,092 

32.169 

1 

14,053 ! 

11,570 

25,623 ; 6,605 

6,210 

12,815 

3,610 

3,130 

6,740 

IS92 ... 

16,690 

14,665 

31,355 

18,697 

16,311 

! 

35,003 

! 

5,SS8 i 

5,554 

1 

1 

11,112 

4,55!) 

4,277 

8,836 

IS03 ... 

14,6?5 

12,851 

27,536 

16,647 

14,532 

31,179 

6,414 

6,069 

12.483 

3, .559 

3,236 

6,795 

1894 ... 

14,842 

12.938 ’ 

27,780 

22,941 

1^.969 

i 

41,010 1 

i 

5,920 j 

1 

5,583 ; 

11,503 

5.343 

1,859 

10.202 

1895 ... 

16,045 

14,053 

30,098 

12.838 

10,635 

23,473 ^ 

i 

5,S33 

5,546 ' 

11,379 

3,549 

2.852 

6,401 

1S9G .. 

16,121 

1 1,659 

31,083 

17,911 

15,000 

32,911 . 

6,280 

6 051 

1-:,331 

5,1-35 

4,-'26 

9,661 

1S97 ... 

16,209 

11,373 

30,582 

14,050 

11,521 

25.5^0 

! 

5,976 

5,831 , 

11,807 

3.603 3,00.3 ‘ 

1 

6,616 

1898 

17,994 

16.2'iG 1 

34,290 

12,709 

11,730 

■ 

24.139 ■ 

6,893 

6,373 

13,266 

4,372 

4.293 

8,670 

1899 ... 

19,318 

, 

17.2.35 1 

36,333 

17,360 

15,164 

32.524 , 

6.407 

6.013 ' 

12.420 

4.870 

4.121 

3,991 

:89o ... 

8,050, 

■ 

7.009 

15,068 

71.620 

57,747 

129,307 1 

2,951 

2,725 

5,676 

4^.616 

.39.163 

88.079 




Ahuedabad. 





KabaT hi. 



Year 


Birth.o. 



Deaths. 



Births. 



Deaths. 



Male. ! 

Female, 

Total, 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Total. 

, Male, 

1 Female 

I 

Total, 

1 

1 

e-i ; 


6-t 

65 

6G 


6S 

69 

70 

n 

1 

73 

1S91 .. 

1 

17,522 

15,883 

33,405 

17,277 

15,817 

33,094 

8,51 1 

7,222 

15,736 

' 6,140 

5,545 

11,985 

1S92 ... 

15,023 

13. KSO 

2',4S9 

22,165 

21, .597 

43,762 

7,848 

6,521 

14,369 

1 12,616 

10,599 

, 

23.245 

Is93 ... 

14,102 

12,781 

26,883 

16,150 

14,314 

30,464 

7,154 

5,993 

13,147 

j 5,57( 

4.495 

10,065 

18'.' 4 ... 

1 

' 15,174 

13,078 I 

2', 852 

19.170 

17.344 

30,514 

8.637 

7,363 

15,999 

1 

1 6.062 i).06S 

11.130 

18'95 ... 

i 

15,349 

1 

14,215 

29,594 

14.014 

12,220 

26.213 

8,421 

7,172 

15,593 

5,696 4,879 

10,575 

1890 .. 

1 

i 16,070 

14,.542 

30,621 

17,419 

15,541 

32,900 

• 

9,5;;o 

, 8,169 

17,699 

1 

■ 7,60 1 6 301 

13,965 

1897 . 

15,988 

! 

14, “17 

30,503 

14,073 

12,595 

1 26,668 

i 

8,025 

6,769 

14,794 

9,116 7,699 

17,115 

1S9S .. 

i 

i 16,067 

1 

14,2^^S 

30.315 

1.3,346 

11,986 

25,332 

8,483 

! 7,027 

15,510 

7,607: 5,344 

i 

12,951 

1899 . 

! 

j 17,439 

16,108 

33.547 

15,846 

14,100 

29,946 

9,057 

7,578 

16,635 

1 

9~bo7, 7-639 

i j 

17,205 

11»00 . 

1 9,267 

8,374 

17.611 

83,919 

75,433 

159,352 

j 7,670 

6.372 

H,042 

T4,187[ 11,094 

25,281 


c -5^ — 13 


CHAP. 11, 

Movement 

OP THE 

POPCLAI'TON. 
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CHAP. II. 

-Movement 

OF THE 

Population. 


Subsidiary Table X — continued. 



Htdebabad. 



Thae ajtd 

Paekab. 



Year. 

Eilths, 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

U 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

SO 

SI 

82 

83 

81 

s: 

1891 ... 

11,492 

8,721 

20,213 

7,939 

6,251 

14,190 

3,889 

2,982 

6,871 

2,998 

2,287 

5,265 

1S92 ... 

10,132 

7,908 

18,040 

15,111 

12,418 

27,529 

2,827 

2,115 

4,942 

4,502 

3,733 

8,235 

1893 ... 

10,723 

7,978 

18,701 

7,425 

5,996 

13,421 

3,4o/ 

2,687 

6,144 

2,645 

2,107 

4,752 

1894 ... 

10,438 

8,043 

18,481 

7,368 

6,135 

13,503 

5,467 

4,571 

10,038 

2,533 

2,167 

4,750 

189S ... 

9,543 

7,237 

16,780 

7,143 

5,781 

12,924 

4,952 

3,953 

8,905 

2,704 

2,349 

5,053 

1896 ... 

9,314 

6,900 

16,214 

8,662 

6,774 

15,436 

4,728 

3,737 

8,465 

3,944 

3,207 

7,151 

1897 ... 

9,164 

6,788 

13,952 

7,798 

0,271 

14,069 

5,221 

4,261 

9,4S2 

3 , 000 

3,045 

6,600 

1S98 ... 

8,673 

6,318 

14,991 

5,500 

4,258 

9,758 

5,218 

4,194 

9,412 

2,394 

2,253 

4,847 

1899 ... 

10,860 

8,150 

19,010 

6,816 

5,441 

12,257 

4,078 

3,072 

7,150 

4,371 

3,382 

7,753 

1900 ... 

9,713 

7,331 

17,064 

15,006 

12,057 

27,063 

1,872 

1,476 

3,348 

10,666 

7,907 

13,0/ 3 



SniEA'BPVB. 

Uppbb Sin'd Fbontieb. 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 


Male. 

Female, j Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

S6 

87 j S8 

83 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

9t 

96 

97 

1891 ... 

15,045 

12,409 27,454 

1 

10,249 

8,941 

19,190 

2,543 

2,117 

4,660 

1.4-45 

1,171 

2,616 

1892 ... 

14,142 

11,679 23,821 

19,032 

16,774 

35,806 

2,216 

1,710 

3,926 

2,933 

2,703 

5,636 

1893 ... 

13,909 

11,146 25,055 

9,381 

8,037 

17,418 

2,392 

2,0o2 

4,644 

1,490 

1,229 

2,719 

1894 ... 

14,978 

12,244 27,222 

9,877 

8,683 

18,560 

3,011 

2,279 

5,290 

1,792 

1,660 

3,452 

1895 ... 

14,196 

11,655 25,851 

. 

9,580 

8,253 

17,833 

2,342 

1,932 

4,474 

1,818 

1,433 

3,253 

1896 ... 

15,585 

12,784 23,369 

10,910 

9,140 

20,050 

2,640 

1,928 

4j568 

2,169 

1,813 

3,982 

1397 ... 

15,278 

12,871 28,149 

15,028 

13,946 

28,974 

2,692 

2,043 

4)73o 

2,095 

1,937 

4,032 

1898 ... 

13,336 

11,133 24,469 

1 

9,765 

8,514 

18,279 

2,560 

2,012 

4jO / 2 

1,659 

1,338 

3,017 

1899 ... 

16,419 

13,702 30,121 

8,443 

7,533 

15,998 

3,216 

2,532 

5,748 

1,566 

1,394 

2,960 

1900 ... 

14,879 

12,422 27,301 

12,678 

11,105 

23,783 

2,831 

2,204 

5j03o 

2,396 

2,037 

4,433 
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ScBsiDiARr Table X — continued. 





BIJ.4PCB. 





Kaxaea. 



Year. 


Births, 



Deaths. 



Births. 



Deatlis. 



Male. 

Female. 

Total, 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

1 

98 1 

90 

I 100 

101 

103 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

103 

109 

1891 ... 

17,S58j 

17,327 

35,1S5 

1 

12,526 

12,349 

24,875 

7,011 

6,712 

13,723 

6,140 

5,514 

11,654 

1892 ... 

10,093' 

1 

15,700 

i 

31,793 

i 

9,903 

9,991 

19,894 

7,326 

6,783 

14,109 

7,431 

6,432 

13,863 

1893 ... 

j 

16,893 

1 

16,090 

32,983 

9,120 

9,133 

18,258 

6,867 

6,513 

13,380 

6,822 

5,980 

12,802 

1S91 ... 

15,636 

15,212 

30,848 

12,188 

12,035 

24,223 

6,915 

6,300 

13,215 

6,359 

5,5S6 

11,945 

1895 ... 

16,719 

1 

16,110 

32,835 

10,915 

10,537 

21,452 

7,391 

6,930 

14,321 

6,122 

5,357 

11,479 

1896 ... 

13,769 

15,305 

1 

31,074 11,734 

i 

11,466 

23,200 

7,742 

7,365 

15,107 

6,172 

5,G09 

11,781 

1897 ... 

12,103 

11,663 

23,766 18,740 

1 

18,148 

36,888 

i ,2o3 

6,637 

13,^90 

8,300 

7,356 

15,656 

1898 ... 

11,383 

10,733 

22,138 

7,985 

7,405 

15,390 

5,465 

5,136 

10,601 

6,299 

5,686 

11,985 

1899 ... 

16,739 

i 

16,268 

33,007 

11,911 

11,230 

23,141 

7,281 

6,698 

13,979 

7,291 

6.500 

13,791 

1900 ... 

12,194 

i 

11,667 

23,861 

12,942 

12,453 

25,395 

7,687 

7,272 

14,959 

6,827 

5,948 

12,775 





SrsAT. 





Bboach. 



Year. 

Births. 


Deaths. 



Births. 



Deaths. 



Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male, 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

110 

Ill 

, 112 

113 

lU 

115 

116 

117 

113 

no 

120 

121 

1891 ... 

13,756 

13,070 

26,826 

9,756 

9,811 

19,567 

7,593 

6,933 

14,526 

' 7,417 

6,962 

14,379 

1892 ... 

11,578 

11,296 

27,874 11,362 

11,750 

23,112 

6,343 

6,050 

12,393 

j 6j9S5 

6,295 

13,2S0 

1893 ... 

12,661 

12,019 

24,670 11,164 

1 

10,844 

22,008 

7,173 

6,570 

13,743 

6,813 

6,161 

12,974 

1894 ... 

12,921 

12,298 

25,219 12,336 

12,250 

24,585 

6,478 

6,216 

12,694 

9,342 

8,597 

17,939 

1895 ... 

12,695 

12,340 

25,035 

9,209 

8,587 

17,796 

6,729 

6.202 

12,931 

4,912 

4,454 

9,366 

1896 ... 

13,990 

13,312 

27,302 11,681 

. 

11,014 

22,695 

7,562 

7,271 

14,833 

7,071 

6,581 

13,652 

1897 ... 

13,468 

12,940 

26,408' 12,617 

12,653 

25,270 

7,414 

7,059 

14,473 

6.076 

5,748 

11,824 

1898 ... 

12,325 

11,968 

24,293 10,268 

10,152 

20,420 

7,1:8 

6,708 

13,826 

6,519 

6,497 

13,016 

1899 ... 

13,026 

12,307 

25,333 12,772 

12,497 

25,269 

6,188 

5,878 

12,066 

8,127 ! 

7,579 

15,706 

1900 ... 

10,457 

9,849 

i 

20,306 26,608 

1 

25,273 

51,881 

4,344 

4,155 

8,499 

29,101 

26,834 

55,935 


CHAP, II. 

ilOVLMLN l 
CiF THK 
POPUL.^TTuV. 
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GHAP. IJ. 

.Movement 
OF ihe 
Pl)?TJT,AT10N. 


Sf'B.^iDiARY Table X — cntth^ned. 


Sa'ta'ba, I Ratna’gibi. 


Year. | 


Bilths. 

! 

Deaths. 



Births. 

1 


Deaths. 


! 

Male. 

Female. ' 

! 

Total, i Male. 

Female. 

Tutal. 

Male. 

Female. ; 

Total, i 

31 ale. 

Female. 

Toul. 

i 

1 1 

122 

I2i 

124 125 

12d 

127 

T2S 

!2) 

1.30 ! 

1 

i:n 

132 

13t 

1391 ... 

25,332 

23,847 

49,179^5,740 

1 

15,322 

31,208 

17,184 

15,902 

33,086 ; 

1 0,950 

10,914 

. 21,864 

1892 ... 

24,640 

23,478 

48,’ IS 19,236 

1.8,249 

37, tS5 

1S.031 

17,010 

.35,041 

11,501 

11,634 

23,135 

1893 ... 

1 

34.126j 23,438 

i 

' 

47,864 17,101 

1C,5C0 

33,601 

16,952 

15,834 

32,786 

11,718 

11.353 

23,071 

1894 ... 

25,437 

23,825 

49,26*2 23,231 

21,611 

41,842 

16,496 

15,570 

32.086 

13,013 

13,725 

27,038 

1895 ... 

25,434 

21.244 ! 40,678 22,94G 

22,236 

45,182 

17,229 

15,940 

33.109 

12.721 

12,232 

24,953 

1890 ... 

23,562 

22.423 

45,085 21,377 

20,094 

41,471 

20.022 

18,943 

38,965 

13,382 

13,372 

20,754 

1897 ... 

21,188 

19,877 

41,065 35,138 
: 

32,103 

67,301 

18,008 

17,331 

35,999 

10,816 

16,505 

33,321 

1898 ... 

1S,G33 

17,725 

36,358 16,350i 

i 

1 1 

10,521 

32,880 

13,860 

1.3,258 

27,113 

11,2.47 

10,714 

21,921 

1899 ... 

21.233 

19,902 

i 

41.135 21,885. 

20,851 

42,736 

19,981 

18,841 

38,822 

12,011 

12,131 

24.1 12 

1900 ... 

17,S8S 

16,719 

34,607 27,025 

23.82G 

50,85 1 

15,039 

13.' 69 

28,908 

19, .535 

19,513 

39,103 


Year. 



Belg\i if 





]»HA TiV, <'k. 




Births. 

1 

Deaths. 



Births 



Deaths. 


Male. 

Female, 

I 

Total, 1 Male 1 

Female. 

Total 

.Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male 

. Female. 

Total. 

X 

131 

135 

1.J6 ; 137 : 

13S 

139 

1 

14) ; 

141 

14-2 

143 

1 

145 

1891 ... 

20,922 

20,001 

' ! 1 
49,923 12.201 

11985 

21,136 

23,650 

22,865 

46,524 

14,279 

i 

j 

; 13,506 

1 

27,875 

1892 ... 

19,931 

19,175 

3.1,100 17,520 

16,899 

34,425 

21.330 

20,651 

41,981 

21,.591 

20 807 

42,158 

1893 ... 

20,137 

19,473 

39,610 12,942 

12,670 

25,612 

22,014 

1 

21,261 

4.3,375 

15,778 

15,661 

31,442 

1894 ... 

20,510 

19,650 

40.169' 14,871 

14,191 

29,063 

22,956 , 

21,942 

44,898 

14,832 

14,298 

29,1,30 

1895 . 

21,0-33 

20,.525 

42,003; 14,537^ 

14.587 

29,124 

23,2.39 

22,435 

45,674 

14,.52S 

14,2 44 

28,772 

1890 ... 

20,111 

19.404 

1 \ 
39,515' 1.5,217 

1 

14.930 

30,117 

22,746 ' 

22,296 

45,"42 

14,975 

14,789 

29,764 

1S97 ... 

19,176 

18,604 

37,780' 21,744 

2'J,457 

42,201 

21,320 

20,442 

41,762 

19,819 

18,090 

38,809 

1898 ... 

17,403 

16,377 

1 

33,7S0, 21.S16 

20 439 

42,255 

18,482 

18,127 

36,609 

34,049 

32,986 

67,035 

1899 ... 

19,973 

19,006 

38,979! 23,584 

21,928 

1 

45,512 

19,554 

i 

10,039 

38,593 

21,800 

20,849 

42,649 

1900 ... 

16,076 

15,200 

: i 

31,2S2| 22,334, 

21.026 j 

i 

45,860 

1 

19,473 1 

i 

18,598 ' 

1 

! 

38,071 

17,440 

16, “Joe 

34,196 
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SuBsiDiAKT Table XI. 

Statement showing Ifigration between District and District 
of the Bombay D residency. 




1 

1 Pi)puUtion in other Districts of Presidency bcdni in tlie 

District shown in colunm 1. 

1 

District. 


1 1891. 

! 

inni Increase or Decrease, 

1891 to 1901. 

1 


2 

3 

1 

Bombay City 


23,039 

24,425 

+ 1,380 

Ahmedabad 

... 

35,249 

31,887 I 

— 3,362 

Broach 


8,143 

7,886 ; 

— 257 

Kaira 

... 

33,629 

29,992 i 

— 3,637 

Panch ^Mahiils ... 

... 

4,972 

4,326 

— 64G 

Surat 

... 

52,325 

41,758 

— 10,.567 

Thana 

... 

29,499 

19,296 

— 10,203 

Ahmednagar 

... 

...; 61,234 

56,210 

— 5,024 

Khtindesh 

... 

...' 21,696 

12,948 

— 8,748 

Ndsik 

... 

55,187 

CO 

40 

— 10,653 

Poona 

... 

110,677 

115,464 

— 1,213 

Satara 

... 

...' 111,349 

1 

111,821 

+ 472 

Sholdpur 


39,647 

49,801 

+ 10,157 

Belgaum 

«*c 

...i 40,246 

42,215 

+ 1,969 

Bijapur 

... 

1 

19,703 

24,493 

+ 4,790 

Dlulrwar 

• • • 

36,-578 

31,056 

— 5,522 

Kanara 

• • • 

0,91.5 

6,206 

— 649 

Kolaba 

... 

...' 42,268 

1 

34,275 

— 7,993 

Eatnagiri 


214,393 

189,674 

~ 21,719 

Karachi 

... 

1 

...' 16,957 

18,393 

+ 1,436 

Hyderabad 

... 

46,090 

48,619 

+ 2,529 

Shikarpm' 


36,548 

38,115 

+ 1,567 

Thar and Parkar 


.. i 11,383 

28,152 

+ 16,769 

Upper Sind Frontier 

... 

...i 3,604 

4,785 

+ 1,181 


i- 25—14 
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Subsidiary Table XII. 

Sfatenient shoicing Foreign-horn Population in British Districts 

in 1891 and 1901. 


DUti’ict. 

dSOl. 

1901. 

Inert a.^e (-r ) 
or 

Dcereace ( — . 

1 

o 

3 

1 

Ahmedabad 

1 

177,113 

148,561 

— 28,552 

Broach 

41,/ 3S 

37,856 

— 6,882 

Kaira 

101,394 

72,040 

— 29,354 

Panch ^lahitls ... 

50,152 : 

33,053 

— 23,099 

Surat 

4d,333 

51,503 

+ 5,1 7 0 

Tbana 

113,743 1 

110,880 

— 2,857 

Ahmednagar 

86,610 

64,123 

— 22,517 

Kbandesh 

109,151 

74,834 

— 34,317 

Ndsik 

09,717 

4.5,8JG 

— 23,851 

Poona 

120,681 : 

94,484 

— 32,197 

Scitdru ,,, ,,, 

5.5,9'^7 

14,166 

— 11,821 

Sboldpur 

110,740 

76,432 

— 35,314 

Belwaum 

O »♦ « • • • , 

00,275 

87,108 

— 3,107 

Bijapur ... ... 

79,400 

51,724 

— 24,775 

Dharwdi 

90,356 

97,579 

+ 7,223 

Kanara 

51, .595 1 

42,888 

— 8,707 

Koldba 

41,204 . 

43,305 

+ 2,101 

Ratnagiri ... ... 

27,697 

25,351 

— 2,343 

Karachi 

91,720 

97,979 

+ 0.253 

Hyderabad 

t)S,.3S9 

102,492 

+ 31,103 

Sbikarpur 

73,999 

79,282 

+ 5,283 

Thar and Pflrbai 

52,184 

76,117 

+ 23 903 

Upper Sind Frontier 

01,610 

06,848 

+ 5,238 

Bombay City 

616,032 

501,172 

— 21,860 




Subsidiary Table XIII. 


AIOTEiI£^'^ 
OF ifli; 
POI’ULAIIOA 


Gompar'itize Stcttement of Cold oud Hot Weather ’Population of Matherdu. 


1 


ColJ weatliei. 



}£ut Weather. 


Alak,. 

Fuiiialus* 1 

Total. 

-Male,. 

Females. 

Xo-ul. 

1 

.) 

3 

4 

-J 

tl 

7 

European? 

4 

15 , 

Ij : 

55 


143 

Pavsis 

od 

37 

73 

256 

2o.-. 

4ol 

Hindus ... 

1.443 

OsS , 

2,431 

poi.) 

1,170 

3.12^ 

ilusalmaus 

d-io 

is.s 

432 

o47 

-bl 

oi i4 

Others 

85 

iO 

l(i5 

■lit) 

loO 

lo2 

Total 

l,dl7 

1,2T'3 

i 

1 

3,060 

i 

1 

2,843 

1 .<VJ5 

4 73S 





CHART SHOWING VARIATIONS OF POPULATION PERIOD I89I-I90I. 
ESTIMATED BY MR DREW AND ACTUAL VARIATIONS OF CENSUS. 



• Drew's estimated variations 189! - I30l\^ Note..— I nfhe case of Thana and Hotaba the 

• Variations recorded at the Census 1901. ) population has been adjusted to chanpe of area . 


PftAWN 6v 5 hk»,n%J 


Litho Gov^ Phoiozinco Off ,ce, Poona IBOZ. 




CHART SHOWING VARIATIONS OF POPULATION PERIOD !89!-i90i ( native states] 
ESTIMATED BY M? DREW AND ACTUAL VARIATIONS OF CENSUS. 



Drawn SrLitho' Gov^ Photo^inco OPP/ce, Poona fBO\ 
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BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

(EXCLUSIVE OF SIND) 

Scale of Miles 


REFBUEHCES. 

Province or StateBoundary — 

District. do ■ 

Feudatory do 

1. British 

2 Kaira Agency 

3 Khandesh, do. 
d-SuraJt do 

5 Portuguese Territory 

6 Tharia Agency 

7 Satatra do, 

BlSLolaba do 

9 Shdldpur do 

10 KoBia'pui’ do 
llPanchltalial tBriLish) 

ISativ e State N . S. 

12 S.M.Jaghir.N 

l3Piasil< Agency | 

14 Poona Agency | 

15 Savantvadi ; 

i 6 Oh a rwar Agency 

I zio: - 


Reduced to Sdde . 

^ov* Photozuux OMce, Fhona, ISOf. 
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Province or SuieBoimdai^^..^......— 4 .^j— c. 

Zhscnet ^ 

HaUvoScnto 11 . 8 . ^ 

Butriis SMktrpw 1 ” [ 

Baluuraifmr 2 ' 


Govt PJwtozuwo: Office, Poona,, 190f 



Chart shewing var/aiions m Rainfall and grain prices from norma/ 1891 ~ /901 . 


1892 1893 


1895 1896 


1898 1899 




Blue hne. 
Red line— 


Ram-fall 
Grain Prices 


Crann o'l. Iho dovP Photozmco- Oifice, Poona 1902. 
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CHAPTER III— RELIGION AND SECT- 

The Religions of the P residency . Variations in the period 1891-1901. Sindus. 

Rindu Sects. Animism. Apparent decrease in Animism. Jains and their 

Sects. Musalmans. The Ahmadiyya Sect. Christians. Special measures 

for enumeration of Christians. Christian Missions in the Presidency. 

Sikhs. Parsis. Jews. Buddhists. Other religions. 

The religions returned for the Presidency exclusive of Aden in order of Tho religions of 

the Presicloncy. 

numerical strength are ; 

1. Hindu 19,916,438 6. Parsi 78,652 

2. Musalman 4,567,295 7. Jew 10,860 

3. Jam 535,950 I 8. Sikh ... 1,502 

4. Christian ... ... 216,118 9. Buddhist ... 472 

5. Animistic ... ... 94,845 10. Others ... ... 2,203 

Omitting the minor religions, these represent the following percentages 
on the total population ; 

Hindu 78-4 j Christian 0-S 

Musalman ... ... ... 17'9 , Animistic... ... ... 0’4 

Jain 2'1 

It will be showm below that the Sikh p,opulatloa is in reality over 150,000 
and that the Census tables do not reveal the true numbers owing to the 
majority of the community returning themselves as Nanakshahi Hindus. 

Two charts are given at the end of this Chapter showing for Districts and 
States tiie percentage distribution of Hindus and of Musalmans. 

Subsidiary Table No. I at the end of this Chapter shows tho variation in 
the proportion of the population professing each of these religions daring the 
last ttventy years for tho Presidency exclusive of Native States. 

The substance of the information contained in this table may be briefly Vai'i.T,tioiis iu the 
„ stated as follows. The Hindu religion has, with slight peiiod 1S91-1901. 

Subsidiary Table Iso. I. . . , , n „ .. 

fluctuations, remained the creed oi three-quarters of 

the population. iMusalmans have slowly advanced to one-fifth. Jains, who 

hold the third place, are being gradually ousted therefrom by Christians, who 

show a constantly increasing proportion of the population. Other religions have 

not varied perceptibly except Animists, who have decreased from 342 to 38 per 

10,000. The reasons for this remarkable diminution will be discussed under the 

head of Animism. We pass now to a few remarks on the subject of each religion 

and of the sects that it contains. 

A classification of religions which rests on the distinctions between Hindu.’. 
Hinduism and kindred forms of religion would seem to require a firm foundation 
in a clear definition of the meaning of the term Hindu. Tet there are few subjects 
that present greater difficulties. It has been remarked that the Hindu religion 
is a reflection of the composite character of the Hindus, who are not one people 
but many. It is based, we are told, on the idea of universal receptivity. More- 
over, it has ever aimed at accommodating itself to circumstances, and has carried 
on the process of adaptation through more than three thousand years. It has 
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first borne with, and then, so to speak, swalloived, digested, and assimilated some- 
thing from all creeds. It has not refused to -welcome applicants of every grade, 
if only willing to acknowledge the spiritual headship of the Brahmans and to 
adopt caste rules.^ Elsewhere the idea of Hinduism has been expressed somewhat 
more clearly in describing it as the collection of rites, worships, traditions and 
mythologies, that are sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances of the 
Brahmans, and are propagated by Brahmanic teaching. And a Hindu is one who 
generally follows the rules of conduct and ceremonial thus laid down for him 
particularly regarding food and marriage, and the adoration of the gods.- In 
applying these definitions, it will be found that they tend to exclude from the 
fold of Hinduism two distinct sections of the population. There are, in the first 
place, the forest tribes who lead a roving life in the isolation of the hill tracts of 
the Presidency, and who have not yet been brought in sufficiently close contact 
with the Brahman to acknowledge his spiritual guidance and dominion. For 
the stage of belief that these children of nature represent, the term Animist has 
been coined. Some explanation of the meaning attached to the term will be 
attempted in dealing -with the Animistic religion. In the second place, there 
are Hindu sects which have seceded from the Brahmanic fold though originally 
part of the orthodox community, and no longer recognize the Brahman hierarchy. 
A striking instance will be found in this Presidency in the case of the Lingayats — 
a religious community that is described in some detail on pages 180-183 of 
the chapter on Caste. In the loose terminology current in this country, they 
would be commonly described as Hindus. Yet they have their own priests, and 
have long severed all connection with the Brahmans. Their special points of 
difference from Hindus in the ordinary meaning of the term lie in the fact that 
they recognize only one member of the Hindu trinity, that they substitute the 
wearing of a lingam for the sacred thread, and possess birth and death 
ceremonies quite distinct from those prescribed by the sacred books of the 
Hindus. In the early days of their secession, moreover, it seems clear that they 
disregarded all caste distinctions, thus cutting themselves adrift from the Hindus 
by the most formidable weapon that they could have employed with that object. 
Latterly caste distinctions have re-asserted themselves, as is so frequently the 
case when the enthusiasm of the founders of no-caste religions is spent. Even 
Christianity has had in places to yield to this tendency in the case of certain 
converts on the West Coast. 

The Lingayats now incline to style themselves Virshaiv Hindus, and show 
a distinct tendency to revert to Brahmanistic Hinduism, inasmuch as they 
claim for their religion equal antiquity -with Brahmanism, and attempt to apply 
the fourfold classification of Manu, viz. Brahman, Ksbatriya, Vaishya and 
Shudra to their social divisions.® It is difficult to anticipate what the ultimate 
issue of this movement will be. Yet it appears reasonable to hold that if 
Hinduism is to be defined at all as dependent on the recognition of Brahman 
supremacy, Lingayats should properly be described, for the present at least, 
as outside the fold of orthodoxy. 

1 Monier Williams : Religious Thought and Life in India, page 57. 

2 Sir A. Lyall in The Religious Systems of the World, page 114. 

“ The records of the Ethnographic Survey of Bombay contain uumoron.s quotations from 
sacred books, supplied by Lingayats, in proof ofj the antiquity of their religion. The date of the 
■works from which these extracts are alleged to be taken is, however, doubtful, and they cannot be 
accepted without further enquiry. For an instance of attempts to apply Mann’s classification to 
Lmgayats, see the footnote to page 197. 
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It’ we accept the second definition, given on page 68, as the best available 
approximation to a definite idea of Hinduism, it will appear that, as we descend in 
the social scale, the claims of the various castes to he considered Hindus must 
necessarily become weaker. Not only is the knowledge possessed by Mahars 
and Bhangis, to take two of the lowest castes in the social scale, of the “ rites, 
worships, beliefs, traditions, and mythologies, that are sanctioned by the sacred 
books and ordinances of the Brahmans ” one of the most indefinite that could 
be imagined, but such knowledge as exists is coloured witn an admixture of 
primitive belief and custom that could find no sanction in the practices ordained 
by orthodox Hinduism, if by this term we may express the tenets and ritual 
of the Brahmans themselves. It is impossible to pursue this subject far enough, 
in the pages of this Report, to arrive at a final conclusion concerning the mean- 
ing which should be attached to Hinduism, if that term is to denote something 
definite and tangible without divorcing it entirely in meaning from the 
signification attached to it in common usage. It is not unlikely that statistical 
purposes would best be served by adopting a process of elimination so that all 
who were not either Christian, Husalman, Jain, Buddhist, Jew, Brahmos, or 
Arya Samaj, could be conveniently enumerated as Hindus. At least it might be 
claimed for such a compromise that there would be a definite conception of the 
religious tenets, the holding of which would exclude a man from classification 
as a Hindu. 

At present, on the contrary, the enumerator lias a discretion in the matter 
of classification which he can ill be trusted to use satisfactorily. He is directed 
to class as Animists, under their tribal name, all wild tribes who do not claim 
to be Hindus ; but inasmuch as he is accustomed to consider all men Hindus who 
do not belong to any well defined religion such as Islam and Christianity, and 
that he has no interest in weighing the subtle differences between Animism and 
degraded forms of Brahmanic practices, the result is not likely to be a classifi- 
cation of any scientific value. 

Similarly, as will be seen later in this Chapter, the Sikh, whose religion is 
treated as distinct from Hinduism in the Imperial tables, is frequently described 
by the enumerator as a Hindu of the Nauakshahi sect, and thus loses his identity 
in the returns — another illustration of the broad interpretation commonly 
placed on the word Hindu. A Bengali writer^ has defined Hinduism as that 
which a Hindu does, But in the case of this definition, which su^gestivelv 
directs attention to practice rather than creed, there is still the difficulty in 
arriving at the dividing line between Hindus and others. 

Pending such further light on the subject as may be obtainable later from 
a description of the mental attitude that is sought to be defined under the head- 
ing of Animism, it will be assumed that the Hindus include for the most part 
those who believe in the modern form of the Puranic trinity, who worship the 
great gods of the country side, such as Khandoba and Vithoba, and the smaller 
tutelary deities of the village among whom are Ganesh, Skanda, Hanuman and 
the Matris. They celebrate the Hindu festivals, perform the daily ceremonial 
acts prescribed for their caste, conduct their marriages under the direction 
of Brahman priests, and make offerings to the souls of the deceased to ensure 
their salvation. This, in a sense, is tantamount to a confession that the religion 


1 An Introdnotion to the Study of Hinduism, by Guru Prosad Sen, page 9 : What the Hindus, 
or the major portion of them, in a Hindu community do, is Hinduism.” ' 
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CHAP. III. commonly described as Hinduism is polytheistic and based very largely 

Religi^ xsd on a formalism that leaves little place for a cult of morality, as that terra 
would be understood among Western nations. But this conclusion would only 
be partially correct. It is doubtless the case that the mass of Hindus are 
disposed to worship many gods as distinct beings, with powers that may be 
used to their detriment if the deities are not duly propitiated, and that their 
religion, therefore, mainly consists in regulating their conduct in order to so 
propitiate these deities. For the rest, the due observance of certain social usages 
and customs is enough to secure their moral welfare. Ordinarily a broad 
tolerance of all forms of worship and religious belief may be considered the only 
other mark of identification. But with the more intellectual members of the 
Hindu community, such polytheism is often replaced by an enlightened pantheism 
that recognizes many aspects of one divine essence, while maintaining the essen- 
tial unity of all, the oneness of the noumenon under the varying disguises of 
phenomena. Such a basis for belief among the few is in itself evidence of the 
marvellous plasticity of the Hindu religion. Its existence seems to indicate a 
clear perception among the most intellectual and spiritually minded of Hindus 
of the essential impracticability of imposing on people in various stages of 
mental evolution any series of dogmas that could be comprehensible to the crude 
intellects of the many, and acceptable to the maturer wisdom of the few. It is 
open to question whether, in the ultimate analysis of religion, it will not be 
found that it must invaluably be a function of the personal equation of the 
individual, that is to say, that absolute uniformity of belief cannot exist in the 
face of the divergences of intellect and character such as are found between 
man and man. In Hinduism, the comparative absence of dogma is an asset which 
few other religions possess. It permits the general prevalence of a mysticism that 
will explain diversity of creed and ceremony by unity of essence, and builds on the 
doctrine of mdyd, the ever changing aspect of the world as it is known to us, 
the foundation of a structure of advaitism or esoteric doctrine, that can bind 
in one fold the multitudinous phases of religious evolution characteristic of tim 
fertile soil on which they have been produced. 

Hindu sects, How various these phases are may be further exemplified by a reference to 

the sectarian distinctions that admittedly exist within the broad fold of Hiuduism. 
It is assumed that the reader has some knowledge of the leading features of 
orthodox Hinduism which are described in the many published books of reference ; 
that he is acquainted with the persons of the trinity — Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiv — and with their numerous .synonyms such as Parameshwar, Hari, and 
Rudra, or Svayambhu, Narayan, and Mahddev, and that he has read of their 
Vedic predecessors, Agni, Varuna and Mitra. He will know^ that their female 
consorts are called Savitri, Lakshmi, and Parvati, that scarcely a temple in India 
is devoted to the worship of the first person of the trinity, Brahma, and that, 
broadly speaking, sects can be divided into those which give most prominence 
to the worship of Vishnu, and those which honour Shiv with the first place. 
The nine incarnations of Vishnu, known as Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narsinha, 
Vaman, Rama or Parasu-Rama, Rama or Ramchandra, Krishna, and Buddha, are 
a matter of common knowledge, as also the names of the saints, or religious revi- 
valists, who have arisen from time to time, and have frequently given their names 
to new sects. Instances of these are Swami Narayan, Dadu, Mirabai, Ramsingh, 
Ramdas the guru or spiritual adviser of Shivdji, Kubera, Santaram, Hari Krishna, 
Chaitanya, Kabir, and Parinam. With these deities and apostles as a starting 
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point, it is possible to arrive at an understanding of tbe nature of many of 
the numerous sects returned in the Census, and to adopt a rough and ready 
classification of them. 


Table V at the end of this Chapter gives the sects recorded by enumerators, 

who, it must be noted, were instructed not to press for 
Subsidiary Table V. low-caste aud ignorant people, 

who could not be expected to possess any very clear notion of the proper classi- 
fication of the particular form of belief in which they had been brought up. 
In this manner the sect of a very large proportion of the population has remained 
unspecified. 


An examination of the table will show that, in point of numbers, the 
followers of Shiv, who constitute the Shaiv or Smart sect, with the kindred sects 
that can be ‘grouped under the Shaivs, such as Pashupat, Sankarachari, &c., 
are more numerous than the Vaishuav sectaries, with whom may be classed the 
Ramanuj, Ramanandi, Vallabhachari, IMadhavachari, and Virvaishnav sects. 
The number of the former returned are nearly 3,000,000, whereas the latter 
hardly exceed half a million in round figures. This calculation is exclusive of 
the Virshaiv or Lingayat sect, who are returned, by sect, at over 800,000, The 
worshippers of the Saktis or Matas, the divine mothers, are the next in importance 
after these two, if we except the Virshaiv or Lingayafcs who from some points 
of view are not strictly classable as Hindus at all. The followers of Kabir and 
Parinara number a few thousand only. Por the rest, we have a large number 
of sects, each with a small following, which in many cases doubtless resemble 
the Rddhaswami sect, described on page 71 of this Chapter, under the head of 
Other Religions, under which it has been classified in preparing statistics. It 
may very well possess as solid a claim to rank as a Hindu sect as many of the 
names given in Table V under that religion. 


Tliose who are acquainted with the very numerous religious sects that 
exist in England and America will not be disposed to be surprised at the length 
of the list given under the main religion Hindu. The plastic nature of its 
doctrines, that has already been referred to, must tend to facilitate diversity of 
creed. There are few more universal characteristics of human nature than 


credulity. Scepticism is, as a rule, the mark of an educated intellect. If, as we 
know to be the case, sects can be formed at the present day in Western 
nations, possessing a liberal measure of education, which rest on the doctrine of 
the immortality of the founder, it seems probable that, were a sufficiently 
enthusiastic progenitor to be forthcoming, it would be possible to establish a 
sect for the worship of a motor-car or a penny-whistle. It is at least certain 
that diversity in the form of religious belief is not a peculiarity confined to the 
people of India. Nob unnaturally, there appears from time to time, in the 
history of Indian religions, a movement aiming at the evolution of a common 
or uniform creed from the discordant elements of Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Islam. The reformer Kabir, who flourished in the fifteenth century, was the 
founder of a sect recruited from Musalmans and Hindus. He admitted neither 


the authority of the Kuran nor of the Vedas, discouraged the worship of idols, 
and urged the adoption of a spiritual faith in place of mere outward forms. As 
a sect on the border line between the two religions, Kabirpanthis seem to be more 
correctly classable as Hindus than as followers of Islam. It is, however, notice- 
able that in the recent Census, they returned themselves indifferently under both 
religions, 8,000 as Hindus and 1,300 as Musalmans. It will be seen later that 
0 25 — 16 
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CHAP. III. tte followers of Kabir’s successor Nanak, who founded the Sikh religion, do 

Kelioiox not appear to have any clear idea whether they are Hindus or Sikhs, and have 

Sect. decades been returned under the former religion. 

About 1,400 persons are still disposed to describe themselves as followers 
of Sankciracharya, who was one of the earliest to preach advaitii;m, or the 
identity of the personal and universal soul. Eamanuj, a Vaishuav reformer of 
the twelfth century, claims nearly 7,000 followers, and his successor of the 
fourteenth century, Eamanand, has close on 100,000. 

In view of the fact that nearly half the population in British Territory 
have not been returned by sect at all, these figures cannot be accepted as 
representing the full extent of the following of the various sects. Their 
interest lies more in the general indication they afford of tlie relative import- 
ance of the divisions. A record of sects in the peninsula of Kathiawar show 
that the most common are : 

1. \aishnav, 4. Devipanth, 

2. Margi, 5. E4manand, 

3. Shaiv, 6. Swami Xdrdyan, 

in order of numerical precedence, and includes the following sects not returned 


in British Territory : 



Danidliar. 

Margi. 

Randi Pir. 

Devipanth. 

Matang. 

Surya. 

Daiya Pir. 

Xakalenk. 

Uda&i. 

Dasnami. 

j Xoghan. 

Vacharl panth. 

Harm man. 

rr^ 1 « • 

1 Pal an. 



The remaining soots returned for British Territory of which anything is 
known are Dadupauthis, followers of an ascetic of Jaipur, who lived about 
1600 A.D. Maubhdvs are an order of mendicants found in the Deccan. Garga- 
ch4ryas seem to bo the disciples of an ancient astronomer who is referred to 
in Sanskrit literature, but Avhose works are lost. Xaths, Giris, Puris and 
Bharatis arc sections of Goscwis or Vaishnav mendicants. Namdevs appear to 
bo followers of the religious poet of that name, a tailor Avhose verses are said to 
liaA'e been completed by the great llaratha poet Tukaram, and on Avhom the 
Sikh ])ible or Adi Grantk has indented for a portion of its text. EkeshA'aris are 
obviously the worshippers of one god, but it does not appear Avhich of the 
many they select for their special patron. There is evidence that the 
members of the Brahmo Samaj are known by this name. Daryapantliis mav 
be devotees of Darya Pir, the spirit of the river Indus. 

ITie limited time allotted for the comifietion of the work of the Census does 
not permit of enquiries being conducted into the nature of the tenets of these 
numerous sects. Such an enquiry will properly form part of the Ethnological 
Survey of the Presidency now in progress. 

Aniiui.^m. A recent writer on the .subject of primitive religion has stated that “all 

the many movements and changes which are perpetually taking place in the 
world Avere explained by primitive man on the theory that every object had 
activity enough to affect him in any AAuy, Avas animated by a life and will like 
his oAvn,— in a Avord, on the theory of animism.” ^ 


Introduction to the History of Religion; Jevons, pa^e 22, 
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This is practically the meaning attached to the term Animism by 
Dr, Tylor, 'who was the first to give currency to it. The question that arises 
in applying this definition to the wild tribes of the Presidency is how far their 
recognized beliefs, inferrable from their customs, can be so described. Por this 
purpose it is necessary fi.rst to convey some idea of the hehefs and practices 
of the Bhils, Naikdas, Chodhras, and others, who have been enumerated as 
Animists. The following extracts from published works or the communications 
of reliable correspondents will perhaps serve the purpose. 

The Bhils build their houses at some distance from each other for fear that 
their neighbour may be a witch and bring some calamity on them ; they dread 
infection, which they believe to be the work of evil spirits, so that the favourite 
cure for a Bhil who has been long sick is to change his house,^ When a severe 
epidemic attacks a village and will not yield to the ordinary remedies, a woman 
is selected from among the poorest classes and is well fed for several days ; she 
is then dressed in fine clothes, placed on a cart, and escorted with great ceremony 
to the confines of the village by the whole of the residents. With her departure, 
the disease is supposed to depart too. 

Information from a reliable source shows that this ceremony, ordinarily 
performed to rid the locality of cholera and small-pox, was resorted to as a 
remedy for the plague by Bhils of the Nasik District, 

In the case of the decease of a Bhil of importance, it is not uncommon 
for the grave in which he has been interred to be opened some two months 
after burial, the opening being only sufficient to disclose the head of the corpse. 
The wasted features thus brought to light arc anointed with red lead in the 
same manner as the irregular shaped stones Avhich are common objects of 
worship among these primitive people. After anointment, the deceased is 
worshipped and the grave is then reclosed. Without this ceremony, the full 
rights of ancestorship are not, it is alleged, obtainable. The worshippers are by” 
no means necessarily relatives of the deceased. 

Ancestors arc frequently represented by stones, on which it is usual to 
carve some incident of the deceased’s life, an incident that is generally” fictitious. 
Thus, the departed is often represented on horseback, attacking a tiger with a 
spear — a form of sport in which, it may^ fairly he presumed, he never permitted 
himself to indulge during lifetime. Perhaps a tendency to exaggeration in 
such obituary” notices is not entirely” confined to primitive peoi)le. The Bhils 
believe in the evil eye and witchcraft. Their punishment for a witch is to 
hang her from the branch of a tree over a slow fire. They commonly employ the 
services of professional witch-finders. They will not feed face to face, for fear 
of the evil eye. They are afraid of sleeping in cots which are longer than 
themselves. 

Bhils believe largely in charms. They worship female deities known as 
Matas, represented by symbols rather than images, by wooden posts, earthen 
pots, toy horses, wicker baskets, and Avinnowing fans. They have great faith 
in omens. If a Bhil lets fall his oread accidentally, if a bird screams on the 
left side, if a snake crosses his path and escapes, if any one meet him and enquire 
Avhither he is going, if a cat crosses him, if an owd hoots, he fears misfortune. 
On the other hand, a bird screaming on the right, a dead snake in the road, a 
stranger passing in silence, a horse, or meeting a married woman, are favourable 
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Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VI, page 26. 
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omens.^ A Bliil Avill fear the loss of any hair from his body if it is likely to 
pass into the possession of an enemy, in Avhich case the owner of it will die. 
Such hair, if tied as an amulet round the neck of a sick person, will act as a 
charm for his recovery ; but the owner of the hair may die. A Bhil will resist 
violently an attempt to get possession of any of his hair. Commonly a Bhil 
who has committed an offence aaHI admit that he has done so on being ques- 
tioned, and Avithout pressure. Ilis reason for so doing is doubtful. It has been 
ascribed to innate morality, to poverty of imagination, and to ignorance of the 
ju’obable consequences of liis admission. These feAv cei'emouies, beliefs and 
customs, Avhich are typical of the mental attitude of the wild tribes of the 
Presidency," indicate the existence of ancestor Avorship, of a belief in spirits, the 
practice of sympathetic magic, and a consciousness of an invisible presence in 
certain surroundings, that seems so frequently to be the forerunner of more 
definite conceptions regarding the nature and presence of a deity. That such 
primitive people should have a difficulty in arriving at any conception of the 
abstract from the concrete is not, indeed, a matter for surprise. It is, for 
instance, an extraordinary psychological problem how the idea of tree is ever 
arrived at from the mere perception of many objects known as trees ; and it is 
not difficult -to see a survAal of the early stage of mental development in the 
rites which deal with a piece of hair as if it were still part and parcel of the 
living organism from Avhich it has been separated. In other words, the 
confusion between a man and his hair, or an imago reiwesenting him, seems to 
be traceable to a confusion between mere contact, or resemblance, and identity, 
due to mental incapacity in dealing with abstract ideas. How far the belief in 
sympathetic magic may be fostered by the state of mind AA'hich is usually described 
as subjectiA-e — a mental attitude that is as susceptible to suggestion as the 
objectiA'c, or inductively rationalistic, entity is to a Avell grounded syllogism — is 
a matter for interesting speculation. Recent AAuaters are beginning to see that 
the continued existence of witchcraft is possibly due to the poAAmr of suggestion 
gained through the crodulitv of its victims.® It is difficult to conceive that 
magic AA'ould have played such a formidable part in primitive belief if the poAA’-er 
that it professed to wield AAere purely imaginary. But, leaving such interesting 
speculations as somewhat foreign to our subject, we may endeavour to recapitu- 
late the salient features of the religion of Animism briefly as follows. Animism, 
it is to be presumed, is intended to cover a stage in the evolution of religion 
which precedes the more definite conceptions of Hindu polytheism. The AA'orship 
of ancestors, tiger-gods, big trees, irregular shaped stones, and a belief in Avitch- 
craft, would appear to be the marks of identification by Avhich “ Animism ” 
is to be recognized. The term is not altogether a happy one. Doubtless in 
dealing with the beliefs of primitive peoples, there is much risk of error in 
applying the language of precise thought to indefinite and irrational ideas. 
When we reflect hoAA" little certainty there is that an absolutely accurate 
picture of one man’s mental concepts is conveyed to another through the 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XII, page 87. 

^ For similar beliefs and customs among the Dublas, Cbodbras, ilangclas, and Gamtas, tbe 
reader is referred to the recently published volume (IX, Part I) of the Bombay Gazetteer. On 
pages 292-Jtt3 will be found a list of some of the principal objects of worship among these primitive 
people. Ancestors “ whose worship is the chief article of faith ’’ are included in the list. The 
method of procedure of the Bhagats, or Exorcists, is Iso described. 

® Magic and Religion, by Andrew Lang, Chap. Ill, page 47. 
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medium of language wlien both have reached a high state of mental evolution, 
it is not difficult to see the source of errors in attempts to arrive at the true 
nature of primitive beliefs. The peculiar mark of the “ Animist ” seems to 
])e a tendency to worship, with a view to propitiate, anything he does not 
understand, such as the manifestation of great power, or an object of unusual 
shape or form. Thus the tiger, small-pox, a big tree, an oblong stone, or a 
strange animal, such as an elephant, are objects of worship to primitive people. 
The Bhils have their Wdgh-deo and stone shrines ; the latter are to be found 
all over the forests of the Western Ghats ; while the hillmen of the Kanara 
jungles have been known to make offerings to the elephant. The difficulty 
that the average Hindu enumerator finds in identifying this stage of belief lies, 
it is to be presumed, not only in his ignorance of the true significance of much 
that characterizes it, but to a certain extent, also, in the fact that he is com- 
monly acquainted with very similar acts of worship among members of his own 
religion. In most Hindu households, for instance, the tulsi or sweet basil is an 
ordinary object of daily adoration. It is planted in the courtyard of the house 
and prayed to, more particularly by the women of the household. Circum- 
amhulation confers much merit on the performer. The Piped tree {Ficus 
religiosa) is so sacred that it is even invested with the sacred thread, the mark 
of second or spiritual birth worn by high-caste Hindus. Legends to explain 
the origin of such devotions are of course numerous. They rest, as a rule, on 
some incident involving the incarnation of the deity iu natural objects, though 
the explanation is probably of later date than the belief which it professes to 
explain. But the wild man’s adoration of the forest monarch must recall these 
practices, just as it suggests a probable explanation of their origin. Again, 
among Hindu castes, a rude image of Hanuman, or of a snake, on a block of 
stone replaces the oblong stone or other quaintly formed stone-god of the 
aborigines ; and if the elephant gets no plantains, there is Ganesh with an 
elephant’s head, not to mention the saci’ed bull of Shiva, and the boar who 
represents Vishnu— all entitled to a measure of reverence. It will thus be seen 
that there arc few primn facie grounds for reposing confidence in the capacity 
of the ordinary enumerator to distinguish between Hinduism and an animistic 
form of religion. 
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If we exclude Christians, the variations in the proportion borne by the Apparent 
main religions to the total population are trifling, with the exception of this Animilm. 
ill-defined class for which the term xAnimist has been devised. Animists, who 


numbered in 1891 over 292,000, are now returned as under 9-5,000, and have 
fallen from 1*1 per cent, of the population to •!. The chief reasons for this 
striking decrease appear to be ; 

(1) The general incapacity of enumerators to grasp the distinction between 
Hinduism and Animism. 

^^2) The particularly heavy mortality that has occurred in recent famines 
among the wild tribes, of whom the Animistic class is comr.osed. 

(3) The tendency of such tribes to become converts to Hinduism nith a 
view to raising themselves in the social scale. 


A few words are necessary on each of these points. Iir the first place, in 
framing rule.s for the guidance of enumerators in filling column 1 of the schedule 
(Beligion and Sect), it was laid down that “ in the case of forest tribes icho 
say they are not Hindus but cannot name their religion, the name ot the tribe 
should be entered.” Persons so described were classed as Animists. It seems. 


c 23 — 17 
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however, doubtful whether the Bhils, Kaikadis, and other wild tribes, would 
have any very clear notion Avhether they Avere Hindus or not, and the decision 
must inevitably have been left in most cases to the discretion of the enumerator, 
whose inclination would be to describe as Hindus those who Avere not manifestly 
Mahomedans or Christians. The special difficulties already referred to, which 
interfered with the adequate supervision of the Avork of enumerators on this 
occasion, would tend to render this a more fertile source of error than on the 
occasion of previous enumerations. Some remarks have been made above on 
the question of where the frontier between Hinduism and Animism lies. It has 
been shown to be in many places sorely in need of demarcation. It Avould 
seemingly be unsafe to attempt, by a comparison of the Census figures for 1891 
and 1901, to justify an inference that the practical disappearance of Animists 
from the Census returns of some parts of the Presidency is due to their con- 
version or extinction in the famine. 


The most nctieeable fluctuations in the record of Animists for districts and 
States ill the years 1891 and 1901 are as folloAA’s ; 


Panch ilahdls 

• •• 


1S91. 

... 11,085 

1901. 

26,523 

Broach 

• • • 


... 17,805 

25,294 

.Surat 

• • • 

• • . 

» • t ... 

6,394 

Khandesli 

. . . 


... 86,668 

11,600 

N.bik 

... 


... 12,612 

32 

Sind 

• •• 


... 77,935 

• • • 

Bewa Kantha ... 

. . . 


. . . 64,856 

18,148 

The Dangs 

4 • • 


... 11,402 

. 4 4 


There is no independent evidence of a nature to induce us to accept the 
couclu.sion, which these figures at first sight suggest, that Animism has ceased 
to exist in Sind and the Dangs, though we may hazard the conjecture that the 
increase in the Panch Mahals, Broach, and Surat is partly due to the immigra- 
tion of Bhils and other wild tribes on account of the famine. Table XI .shows 
a decrease of immigrants in these districts of 21,000 compared with 18'Jl, but 
it is notorious that people moving about the country in time of famine seldom 
admit coming from a distance for fear of being sent back to their homes. 
Purther light is thrown on the fortunes of the Animistic in the last decade by a 
compaiBon of the tribes Avhb would be mainly Animistic as they appeared 
in the caste and trilie table of 1891 and in Table XIII of the present Census. 
Thus wo find ; 


Tiibc. 


1891. 1901. 


Bhils 

Kolis 

Katkaris 

Kaikadis 

Dublas 

Dhodias 

Chodhras 

A’ai'lis 

Thakurs 


792,000 

570,000 

2,100,000 

1,700,000 

74,000 

60,000 

9,000 

7,500 

102,000 

100,000 

96,000 

94,000 

40,000 

31,000 

167,000 

151,001) 

130,000 

122,000 


The reader has only to glance at these figures to grasp how ridiculously 
inadequate the Census total of 94,000 for Animists must be Avhon compared with 
the probable number properly so to be described. Almost any one of the tribes 
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given in this list exceeds the total for- the whole Presidency. The record show- Chap. HI. 
ing the number of persons speaking Bhil dialects (-i.e. Table X) gives 120,000 Religion anp 

• • ^ect 

under this head, and it seems unlikely that any appreciable number of these 
should be Hindus. If, therefore, the Census total of 94,000 does not in any sense 
represent the Animistic population of the Presidency, no inference can be drawn 
from the fact that in 1891 the total was 292,000. Indeed, this last figure 
appears almost equally inaccurate, from a study of the list of tribes given above. 

It is, no doubt, undeniable that the Animistic tribes have suffered severely in 
the famine. It is known that they were so ignorantly distrustful of measures 
for their relief in certain districts of the Presidency, that they refused to come 
on to relief works, and suffered from a high rate of mortality, intensified by the 
ravages of a cholera epidemic. Moreover, the total population in the case of 
the nine tribes shown above has decreased by nearly 700,000 in the decade, or 
by nearly three times the number of all the Animists enumerated in 1891. 

But, allowing for these facts, it is not permissible to estimate the position 
of “ Animism ” in 1891 and 1901 from figures which are obviously unreliable 
in both instances. It would be more reasonable to sum up the situation by 
saying that although the decrease in the population enumerated under the 
names of tribes known to be largely Animistic lends colour to the impression 
that the number of Animists must have decreased consideral)ly, there is far 
too much uncertainty in the application of the term Hindu by most enumerators, 
both at this and previous euumerations, to justify the formation of any useful 
or accurate conclusions regarding the extent to which a form of primitive 
religion describable as Animism is still in vogue, or how far a movement is 
observable among the wild tribes towards th-a practices and beliefs correctly 
classable as Hinduism. 

On broad general grounds, the existence of such a movement is to be 
expected in connection Avith improAmd communications. For the present, 
however, it is not capable of expression in mathematical ratios. 

The Jains, who number 535,950, have decreased by nearly 20,000 in the jaLas nud tiieir 
decade. IVith the exception of a considerable decrease in Poona, apparently 
due to the losses among Marwadi traders, caused either by plague or emigration, 
the number of Jains seems to have scarcely altered in any District or State 
except Gujarat, Avhere the decrease is about equally divided between the British 
districts and Xative States that have suffered most severely from the famine. 

The Central Committee of the Jain Association at Gtvalior have interested 
themsehms, on the occasion of the present Census, in securing a correct 
enumeration of their co-religionists by sect, Avith a A'iew to arriA'ing at an 
estimate < f the number correctly classable as Higambars, SA'etamb irs, and 
Dhondias. 

The leading differences between these three sects are as follows : 

The Digambars Avorship naked idols and gurus. 

The Snetdmbars dress their idols in clothes and adorn them in otlier ways. 

The gurus of the Digambars are entirely naked and their idols as pure as they 
Avere originally carved. They are never dressed in clothes or decked in ornaments. 

The Dhondias AA'orship gurus, who put on Avhite apparel and wear a patti 
(a strip of white cloth) on their lips. They never worship idols. 

The Digambars assert that their women do not attain salvation, whereas the 
Svetdmbars favour the opposite Auew. ibccording to the former, Mai Nath, the 
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nineteenth Tirthanhir or Saint, was a male, while the latter maintain that he 
was a female. 


The Digcmibar Jains now Lave an association ov Mahdsahhd which publishes 
an annual report on the condition of the sect. According to the Pravachana~ 
pcD'iksJia of Dharm Sagaragani, the sect originated in the year 609 of the INIalia- 
vira corresponding to 83 a.d., on the assumption that Mahavira’s nirvana took 
place in 526 n.c. ^ A reference to the table at the end of this Chapter will show 

that, among the Jains who returned their sect at the 
Subsidiary Table No. Y. . „ i. cs l ' 

recent Census, the most numerous were the Svetam- 
bars, who number 61,000. Next to them, in point of numbers, are the 
Digamhars, returned as 59,000. The Dhondias are a small division of less 
than 8,000. 


These figures can only he taken as a rough indication of the relative posi- 
tion of the sects, in view of the fact that a very large portion of the community — • 
over three-quarters of the whole — failed to return their sect name at all. In 
explanation of this fact it may be noted that no attempt was made in the 
majority of Feudatory States to record sectarian distinctions, and that a large 
section of the Jain community in the Southern Maratha Country are cultivators, 
who are too ignorant to distinguish between the different forms of the Jain 
religion. 

A few hundred Jains have returned their sect as Parasnath and Shakambari, 
respectively. The former is the last but one of the TirthnnJears or saints of 
the Jains, and it would seem that those who have given his name as their 
sect have merely indicated to the enumerator their favourite object of prayer. 
Thev are not known to differ from other Jains to the extent of a true sect. 
Shakambari is the family goddess of many Eajputana castes. Here again the 
tenets of the so-called sect are probably not sufficiently distinctive to justify 
separate classification. 


The reader will not require to be told that, in comparison with the 
“ boundless sea ” of Hinduism, Islam presents a comparatively compact 
collection of religious ideas, based on a belief in one God, and in Muhammad his 
prophet, supported by the authority of the Koran which is accepted by all true 
Musalmans. There is here a means of demarcating the boundary line between 
the two religions in cases w'here they tend to become indistinct, as in the 
instance of the Kabirpantliis, a ^^ect on the border line, the members of which 
describe themselves indifferently as Musalmans or Hindus. 

In the last decade, the Musalman population has increased from 4, .355, 802 
to 4,507,295, an increase of 200,000. This is to be explained by the marked 
increase in the population of Sind, where the followers of Islam greativ 
out-number the Hindus. 

In view of the heavy losses sustained by the population of many districts 
owing to famine and plague, it is difficult to build any conclusions on the 
fluctuations wdiich have occurred in the relative proportions of Alusalmans and 
Hindus in the last ten years. The reason given above seems an adequate 
explanation of the fact that the percentage of the former to the whole population 
is now slightly greater than in 1891. It w ould be rash to assume that in 


1 Report on Sanskrit MSS. of the Bomhaj- Presidency during the year IbSo-lSSI, by Professor 
Bhandarkar, page 91. 
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smaller areas tlie percentage variation of Musalmans should be the same as that 
of the Hindus, or to explain the difference hy assuming conversions to Islam. 

The validity of these conclusions -would depend very largely on the extent 
to which the two religions had been brought into contact with famine and 
plague ; and to ascertain the true conditions in such a case would be an under- 
taking quite beyond the scope of the present Report. In the end, the grounds 
on which the conclusions were based would probably be exceedingly untrust- 
worthy. In connection with the enumeration of Musalmans by sect, it will be 
found from the table at the end of this Chapter that scarcely one-quarter of the 
population returned their sect. The Sunrds appear to be by far the most 
numerous, and are, indeed, the only sect of numerical importance. In 1881 
they were estimated to constitute 97 per cent, of the community. 

Some little interest, however, attaches to the converts to the recently 
founded Ahmadiyya sect of iSIusalmans, who appear to number over 10,000 
persons. The founder of this sect, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, Chief of Qadian, has 
made special efforts to secure the complete return of his followers at this Census. 
He claims to be a Messiah, and has described the particular tenets of his sect in 
a document received at an early stage of the Census operations. They can be 
very briefly summarised as follows. 

In the words of the circular : “ The characteristic mark of the sect is 
that it not only repudiates the doctrine of with the sword, but does not 
even look forward to its enforcement at any future time. Wars undertaken for 
the propagation of religion, it regards as absolutely unlawful.” 

The founder of the sect then traces a parallel between himself, as Messiah 
or Imam, and the founder of Christianity. He claims that his advent was fore- 
told, and that he is charged with laying the foundation of peace and good-wiU. 
After laying down some excellent rules of conduct for his disciples, he explains 
his reasons for naming the sect the “Ahmadiyya Musalmans ” by referring to 
the two names of the Prophet, the Jaldli name Muhamad, significant of his 
triumphant career, and the Jamdli name Ahmad, pointing to the peace and 
tranquillity that he was to spread in the world. By denouncing the doctrine of 
jehad and all crimes of violence committed in the name of religion, the Imam 
claims that he and his disciples can be fitly described as “Ahmadiyya.” The 
progress of the sect may be followed in future enumerations, and should be a 
matter of some little interest to the orthodox Alusalmans of India. It does not 
appear from the description referred to that any provision has been made for a 
Successor to the founder, as Imam, on his decease. 

It will be observed that the Khojas or Shiah Ismailii/a Musalmans number 
over 50,000. This sect has recently been divided into two factions, one of which 
is apparently designated the Khoja Istnaill Agci Khan party, and the other styles 
its form of Islam the Shi'th Islina Ashria or the creed of the twel\ e Imams. The 
secession not having been finally decided on until March of 1801, the Census 
returns do not permit of an estimate being made of the strength of the two 
factious. The history and tenets of the Shiah Ismailiyas are both very fully 
described in recent publications. ^ It does not, therefore, seem necessary to enter 
on a description of them in this place. The Hhojas are very largely Hindu 
converts. 
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0 25— IS 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part II, page 30 ot sc<^. 
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Special measarej 
for enumeraticn 
of Christians. 


Besides Shiahs, Sunnis, and Ahmadiyyas, there are a few Musalmans entered 
as Pirana, Kabir, and Lothi. The Pirana are doubtless the followers of some of 
the numerous Pirs or holy men in Sind, Avho wield great spiritual authority over 
their disciples. A reference has already been made to the Kabir sect or Kabir- 
23anthis under the head of Hinduism. The Lothis would seem to be at present 
unknown. They only number 66. 

The most noticeable feature of the last decade is the very large increase in 
Christians, aaPo show an advance of 29 per cent, on the number registered in 
1891. The Districts and States in Avhich converts are most numerous are 
Kaira with an increase of 2o,000 or 1,000 per cent., and Ahmednagar, 
where the Christians have added 11,500 or 200 per cent, to their former total. 
Ahmedabad District with 1,900 or 120 per cent., and the Kolhapur State with 
1,100 or so per cent., are also noticeable instances of increase. This growth in 
the Christian community is so remarkable that it seems to deserve examination 
in detail. Referring to Imperial Tables VII and XVIII, we find that the 
increase of Christians in the three first instances just referred to is distributed 
over age periods and races as follows : 


Increase hj Age periods of Christians in the three districts of 

Ahmedabad, 


Kaira, and Ahmednaejar, IS? 1-1001. 




Period. 

PSOl. 

1903. 

Percentage 

Increase. 

0 — 5 

• • ♦ • •• 

1,436 

5, 144 

2S0 

5-10 

• « • « • • 

... ... 1,374 

8,458 

520 

10—15 

« * • ••• 

949 

7,C88 

710 

15—20 

* • • • • • 

876 

4,119 

370 

20—40 

• • * • • • 

3,880 

15,722 

300 

40—60 


1,336 

6,79 1 

410 

60 and OA’er 


S57 

1,293 

260 

All ages 

... 

10,207 

49,515 

380 


These figures show that the age periods of the maximum increase are 
between 5 and 15. It is clear that the increase due to natural causes in the 
jAcriod 1891-1901 could scarcely haA C exceeded one thousand or 10 jAer cent, 
on the Christian population of these three districts in the former year. The 
additional increase beyond this limit can only be accounted for in one way, viz., 
as the result of recent conversions to Christianity. It is not without interest to 
observe that these converts were very largely children between the age of 5 and 
15. Combining tliis fact with the coincidenco that the greatest number of 
conversions has taken place in the districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, and Ahmed- 
nagar, Avhich have all suffered great jArivations from famine in recent years, it 
does not seem unfair to assume that the secret of many of the coirversions is to 
be sought more in the relations Avhich the missionary bodies have been able to 
establish with the famine AA'aifs in their orphanages than in any general move- 
ment in the adult members of non-Christian communities towards accepting 
the revelation of the Gospel. 

It may throw some light on the genesis of the statistics dealing AA'ith Xative 
Christians if a short explanation is given here of the special measures taken on 
the occasion of this Census to secure a correct enumeration of Christians of each 
denomination. Shortly before the Census, i.e., in the previous September, a 
meeting was held between representatives of the Society for Promoting the 
Gospel, the American Presbyterian Mission, the Church Missionary Society and the 
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Provincial Superintendent of Census, at which the best method of enumerating CHAP. Hi. 
Native Christians was discussed. The difficulties anticipated centered in columns Relioion a.-.u 
4 and 8 of the schedule, dealing with religion, sect, and caste. It was recog- 
nized that the village officer, who usually takes the census in rural tracts, 
could not be expected to clearly discriminate between Christians of different 
denominations, and that he might not always be relied on to class converts as 
Christians instead of by their caste name. To meet this difficulty, it was 
arranged that the missionary bodies should supply their converts in advance 
with a written statement of their religion and sect, and that enumerators should 
be instructed to accept this as authoritative and final. A further question, how- 
ever, arose, concerning the correct classification of mission adherents who could 
not properly speaking be called converts at all, and who were either awaiting 
baptism, or were merely dependents on the mission who might later become 
Christians. In most cases, and particularly in the case of the missions which 
do not practise baptism, the trouble was to fix the precise moment at which a 
native may be said to cease to belong to his caste, or to the Hindu religion. 

Families are not infrequently divided by the male head being a convert, and 
the women and children Hindus. The inmates of famine orphanages in charge 
of missionaries presented similar difficulties. The general feeling of the 
meeting was in favour of classing as catechumens those who were in the 
intermediate stage between Hinduism and Christianity. A general attempt 
was, therefore, made to secure the use of this term in doubtful cases. But 
apparently it proved too subtle a distinction for most enumerators ; or else they 
were afraid of so strange a word. At any rate, the number of catechumens 
returned was so small that it was of no value as an indication of the true 
number of Hindus on the verge of adopting Christianity. 

It may, iiowever, be worth noting that a good test was afforded of the 
value of the classification of converts made by the enumerators in the case of 
the Ahmednagar District, where the Eev. Mr. Hurne took a special census of 
his converts in rural areas, within a few days of the Census. The numbers 
recorded by Mr. Hume were subseijuently compared with the schedules of the 
Imperial Census. In so far as the enumeration in these villages can be taken 
as a test of the work performed in other parts of the district or the Presidency, 
it may be fairly claimed, as a result of this comparison, that the record of 
Native Christians on this occasion reached a high standard of accuracy. The 
discrepancies between the Inqeerial Census and Mr. Hume’s wore few in number, 
and for the most part were explained by the movement of the population 
that was known to have occurred in the period which intervened between the 
two enumerations. 

In connection with the great increase in Christians during the decade, it ChiibtAiA Mia- 
may be noted that, according to a publication recently issued,^ there are 
now twenty-seven Missions and Societies working in the Bombay Presidency. 

Their names are : 


1 A Directory of Protestant Indian Christians, by S. Modalr, 1900, 
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This list does not include Roman Catholic Missions working in the Presi- 
dency. In Table XVII, the Christians of Bombay are given by denominations 
classified as follows : — 

1. Anglican Communion. 4. Roman. 

2. Methodist. 5. Minor Denominations. 

3. Presbytdrian. 

The entries under the last head are amplified by details showing the number 
of Salvationists, Baptists, Quakers, Syrians, &c., which have been so classified. 
From this list it will be observed that the increase in the Christian population 
of Kaira is largely due to the labours of the Salvation Army, who have now over 
5,000 soldiers in that district ; while the American Mission and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel are largely responsible for the numerous converts 
in Ahmednagar. 

In concluding this brief notice of Christian denominations, it may be men- 
tioned that, in spite of the severe epidemic of plague in Bombay City, several 
Christians were found to have returned their denomination as Optimists, display- 
ing a confidence in the future that might well be envied by others. A new 
sect of Pro-Boers seems rather to be the result of a slip in writing up the 
schedules, the entry being obviously intended to come in the column for 
“ Infirmities.” 

The disappearance of Quakers from Khandesh in the decade is appa- 
rently due to changes in the district staff, and not to any conversion of the 
Friends. 

A novel and curious light is thrown on the genesis of certain Census 
entries in connection with the nine persons shown-, as Christians in the Bansda 
State, attached to the Surat Agency. An enquiry conducted under the orders 
of the Chief seems to prove that these so-called Christians are really the offspring 
of certain Parsis by aboriginal mistresses. Not being either Hindu or Parsi, and 
still less presumably Animistic, the children were entered by the enumerators 
as “ half-caste ” by religion, which was in due course translated into Eurasian, 
and so became Christian. This interesting explanation was received too late 
for corrections to be made in the tables. 

The Sikhs have been shown in Imperial Table VI as 1,502. In 1891 they 
were returned at 912. Ten years previously they numbered over 127,000, and 
the extraordinary decrease in the] decade 1881-1&91 led Mr. Drew to suspect 


1. American Board Mission. 

2 . Church Missionary Society. 

3. Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel. 

4. Church of Scotland Mission. 

5. Free Church (Scotland) Mission. 

6. Society of St. John the Evangelist. | 

7. Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

8. Weslyan Mission. 

9. American Presbyterian Mission. 

10. Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

11. Irish Presbyterian Mission. 

12. Loudon Missionary Society. 

13. Basel German Evangelical Mission. 

14. Foreign Christian Missionary Society. 


15. Poona and Indian Village Mission. 

16. Indian Christian Realm, 

17. Dunker Brethren. 

18. Zenana Bible and Medical ^Mission. 

19. Missionary Society for University 
W omen. 

20. Women’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

21. Anglo-Indian Evangelisation Society. 

22. Christian Literature Society. 

23. Salvation Army. 

24. Bible Society. 

25. Bombay Tract and Book Society. 

26. Young Men’s Christian Association. 

27. Students’ Volunteer Movement. 
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that many had been recorded in the schedules as Sikh by sect, Hindu by CH^ III. 

religion, thus merging their identity in the Hindus, In 1891, sects other than Religion and 

Sfct« 

Christian were not shown in the Census tables. 

It is now possible to confirm Mr. Drew’s suspicions, and to show that the 
Sikhs have not been swept out of the Presidency since 1881, as statistics would 
appear to suggest. 

Among the so-called Hindu sects tabulated in the Abstraction offices, there 
appears an entry “ Nd,nakshahi,” with 82,146 males and 7-3,431 females. These 
are aj)parently nothing but Sikhs. Xanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was 
born in the Punjab in the fifteenth century, and, as is well known, devoted 
himself to preaching the unity of God, and the identity of the God of the Hindus 
with the God of Islam. Originally a compromise between Islam and Hinduism, 
the more recent development of the religion has been in the direction of a 
reversion to the latter creed. But this does not seem to entirely justify the 
classification of Sikhs as Hindus. The difference is still sufficiently marked to 
entitle the doctrines of Xanak’s followers to be treated as a separate religion. 

It is thus clear that, far from falling from 127,000 to 1,500 in the last twenty 
years, the Sikhs have really increased to 157,000 — a much more probable deve- 
lopment. This instance, again, serves to show the difficulty exjierienced in 
securing a correct classification of religions from Census to Census — a point that 
has been already commented on in dealing with the Animistic retrrrns. The 
majority of these Sikhs, or, as they seem to pi*efer to call themselves, Hindus of 
the Manakshahi sect, aie Li hancs of Sind, a trading caste of which the Amil 
division have taken to clerical employment. It will be in the interest of accuracy 
at future emunerations to provide for the record of Nanaksbahi Hindus in Sind 
as Sikhs, and thus to preserve their identity in the table of Eeligions. 

The Parsis, who number slightly over 78,000, show an increase of 3 per Parsis. 
cent, on the figures for 1891. In that year, the Provincial Superintendent 
thought that the rate of increase in the previous ten years, viz. 3 per cent., 
indicated over-enumeration in 1881, and was abnormally low. The experience 
of the last ten years does not, how'ever, lend support to his conclusion. Pre- 
sumably a disinclination to contract improvident marriages, and the late age at 
which marriages are ordinarily made, are in part the cause of the very low rate 
of increase in a community which would ordinarily be expected to show more 
rapid numerical progress owing to the well-known affluence of many of its 
members. 

in Bombay many of the Parsis returned their sect as either Kadmi or 
Shensai, I’lie latter adhere to the customary era, whereas the former retain 
the old Persian era. The distinction, however, is not of graat importance, and 
the figures are not sufficiently comprehensive to be worth publishing. 

The Jews number 10,860, and are represented by 5 per 10,000 of the popu- jg^g. 
lation. Since 1881, the proportion borne by this community to members of other 
religions has remained constant. They consist of tlie foreign Jews, European* 

Turkish, Arabian, and Armenian, and the indigenous Jews, who are either Beni- 
Israel or Indian Jews of the Malabar Coast. The former are immigrants, who 
settled on the "West Coast in the fifteenth century and have adopted an Indian 
vernacular for daily use. For religious purposes, Hebrew is still their 
language. 

There are only 472 Buddhists, for the most part Burmese prisoners in jails, Buddhists 

c 25-19 
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Under Other Eeligions some 2,000 persons have been returned, the majority 
of whom are Giildbdcisis, Arya SamdJ, Raclhdswdmis and Sanjogis. These 
sects claim the following number of adherents : 


Gnlabdasi 
Ary a Samaj 
Radhaswami 
Sanjogi ... 


757 

371 

137 

019 


Gulahdasis are found in Shikarpur and in the Upper Sind Prontier. They 
are, no douht, immigrants from the Punjab, where tlie sect is largely repre- 
sented.^ The Arya Samaj are too well known to require description. 


Of the Eadhaswamis, the following description has been obtained. They 
are found in Shikdrpur and the Thar and Parkar Districts. 

Eadhaswamis worship the living gum^ the present one being the third from 
the beginning. The guru most famed for piety and knowledge died in the 
year 1900. His name was Eai Salegram, and his residence was at Agra. The 
present guru, bis successor, is a Superintendent in the Accountant General’s 
Office, and lives at Allahabad. The chief tenets of the sect lie in : 

(1) the practice of yoga according to the modified forms taught by the 
gurus ; 

(2) the consumption every day, by all the members of the sect, of a little 
of the JuUa (l.e. food tasted by the guru) sent from head- quarters. 
The belief is that, by partaking of this Jaffa, spiritual union with 
the guru is obtained, and through him, salvation.- 

It would seem that the Eadhaswamis might have been classed as Hindus. 
Sanjogis are Hindus of Sind, who are converts to Islam, but retain the ceremonies 
of Hinduism like the Morana Kunbis of Gujarat. On the precedent of Kabir - 
panthis they might perhaps be classed in future as Hindus. Other sects of minor 
importance are Lupsingi, Akai, Sanatan, and the Brahmo or Prarthana Samaj. 
The latter number 161, partly returned as Hindus, and partly under their own 
name. 


A few Europeans are found as Agnostic, Theist, Atheist, Freethinker, 
Unitarian, and Theosophist. The disciples of Madame Blavatsky are either 
discreetly veiled under some other denomination or have now been reduced to 
one— a fate that seems improbable, in spite of the fact that the days of 
miracles in tea-cups and cigarettes have apparently passed away with the death 
of the founder of Esoteric Buddhism. 


1 A description of the Gulahdasis will be fonnd on page 1-53 of the Punjab Census Report for 
1891. They are said to be an epicurean sect, the outcome of the Udasis, and like the latter, Sikhs. 

^ Note on the Radhaswami Sect, by D. R. Bhandarkar. 
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Religion. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

Percentage ] 

of variation, 1 

{ + )or(— ). ! 

1 

Net varia- 
tion, 1881 
to 1901. 

Numbir. 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

Kuinber, 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

Aumber. 

Propor- 
tion per 
10,000. 

1 

1891 to 
1901. 

1881 to 
1891. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

i 

5 1 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Hindu 

14,197^22 

7,667 

I 

14,657,179 1 

7,773 

12,308,582 

7,480 

—3 

-fl9 





i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 





-r io per 
cent. 

Musalman 

3,726.691 

2,013 

! 

3,301,910 

1,857 

3,021,131 

1,S3G 

-fC 

+ 16 

+ 705,463 










+ 23 per 
cent. 

Christian 

204,901 

111 

153,765 

84 

138.317 

84 

-:-29 

+ 15 

+66,644 










+ 48 per 
cent. 

Buddhist 

472 


673 

' 

311 


—30 

+ 116 

+ 161 










+ 52 per 
cent. 

Jain 

227,530 

123 

210,433 

128 

216,224 

132 

— *5 

+ 11 

+ 11,306 










J- 5 per 
■ cent. 

Farsi 

75,681 

41 

73,94 

39 

72,065 

44 

-f2 

+ 3 

+ 3,616 










+ 5 per 
cen t. 

1 Sikh 

1,051 

1 

813 

1 

127,100 

77 

+ 28 

—100 

—126,049 










! — 99 per 
cent* 

I 

j 

lew 

9,869 

5 

9,639 

5 

7,952 

5 

\ 

+ 2 

+ 21 

I +1,917 










! -f- 24 per 
i cent. 

Animistic 

69,930 

38 

213,618 

113 

562.678 

342 

—67 

—62 

1 

—492,748 










— 87 per 
cent. 

Others 

2,177 

1 

61 


54 


+ 3,469 

+ 13 

+2,123 










+ 3,931 
per cent. 
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Hi>Dr. 






Chkistia>*. 


District. 


Pr ■pnrtion i>tr lO.t'OO in 

Proportion per 10/00 in 

Proportion per 10,000 m 



1901. 

. iJ'Oi. 

ISSl. 

KOI. 

IsOl. 

IsSl. 

I'Ol. 

IbOl. 

Kbl. 

1 


2 


-1 

o 

G 

7 

r 

0 


T3oml)jT Citj- 


6,554 

6,612 

6.504 

2,007 

' 1,889 

2,C53 

582 

551 

547 

Abmedabad 


8,3G4 

8,567 

8.519 

1,095 

1 982 

980 

13 

17 

18 

Broach ... .. 

... 

6,715 

7,187 

6,816 

2,173 

1 2,087 

2,C57 

23 

4 

4 

Kaira ... ... 


8.573 

8.977 

8-95/ 

952 

: 888 

906 

::52 

26 

13 

Panch Mahals 


8.0G6 

8,989 

6,248 

8’8 

595 

629 

19 

3 

2 

."^iirat 


8,650 

8,814 

6,757 

851 

805 

904 

17 

8 

30 

T ana ... 


8.927 

8,932 

8,8' 0 

447 

445 

467 

528 

479 

435 

Alimeilr.agar ... 

_ 

9.031 

9,213 

9,-' 08 

522 

530 

527 

249 

71 

64 

KliAudcsh 


8,982 

8,350 

7,744 

835 

767 

746 

10 

8 

9 

Nasik 


9,327 

9,209 

8.750 

537 

499 

452 

36 

44 

34 

Poona 

... 

9,252 

9 270 

9 270 

460 

480 

467 

145 

105 

105 

Satnra .. ... ... 


9,467 

9,491 

9,497 

357 

353 

346 

13 

8 

8 

.'holapui- 

...s 

9,095 

9.151 

9.101 

756 

719 

755 

27 

34 

11 

Bel ii aum 


8.018 

8,616 

8,637 

7-89 

794 

67 

71 

76 

73 

Bijapur 

... 

8,794 

8,836 

8.898 

1,148 

1,112 

IjOSl 

12 

30 

9 

' hanvar 


8,573 

8,596 

8.714 

1,271 

1,246 

1,140 

4.3 

40 

27 

K.inara 

... 

8,964 

9 02’ 

9,040 1 645 

, 593 

576 

356 

350 

344 

K'olilba ... 


9,424 

9,400 

9,436 

484 

497 

469 

21 

16 

8 

Eatnigirl 


9,228 

9,224 

9,237 

700 

! 720 

713 

43 

88 

33 

Karachi... 

... 

1,896 

3,779 

1,441 

7,954 

1 8,023 

8,149 

307 

112 

98 

H\do abaci 

.»» 

2,454 

2,021 

1,181 

7,529 

I 7,761 

7,878 

7 

8 

6 

fchikirpur 

... 

2,149 

1,998 

1,094 

7,837 

; 7,959 

8,022 

5 

6 

9 

Thar a d Prfrkar 

... 

4,369 

2,678 

2,152 

5,807 

1 5 530 

5,370 

1 

1 

3 

Upper .Sind Frontier ... 


981 

3,066 

797 

9,015 

; >■ 903 

8.792 

3 

8 

19 

British Territory 

• •• 

7,668 

7,773 

7,481 

2,013 

. 1,857 

1,836 

111 

84 

84 


j 

t 

1 District. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

Iproport 

PA'jiM. 

1 

Jaix. 

Prcpoition per in 

llH'l. j IS'.il. i 


A.simistk. 


DtH£BS. 

portnm i or 
lOau'i ill 

on per 1( 

IrOl. 

).OO 0 ‘ in ! 

1 

Pruportion pur 10,000 in 

Iho 

i 1901. 

ISal, 

1 

lOcl. 


Itbl. 

I'JOl. 

Ib'U. 

issi. 

•1 

^ 1 

' n 

12 

Ki 

11 

3.-. 

JO 

jr 

IS 

19 

20 

11 

<^2 

» 

I 

3 

1 Bombay City 

1 

t 

.,} 50G 

i*77 

; 

' 

028 i 

184 

.307 

223 

... 


’“23 

77 

u 

45 

j Ahmedahad 

...: 17 

9 

8 1 

475 

430 

449 


2 

c 

3 

3 

I J roach . . 

...! 107 

96 

93 

11 ■ 

105 

3 3.5 

867 

.521 

914 

1 


1 

j Kaira 

3 

2 

2 : 

118 

106 

119 

... 




1 

1 

I Pauch Mahals 

5 


1 : 

64 

55 

73 

1,016 

354 

3,047 

13 



1 ^urat 

... 197 

' 196 

2315 : 

185 

176 

190 

100 


1,932 

... 

3 

0 

j 'J h.na ... 

61 

43 

36 

30 

25 

28 


70 

144 

4 

G 

10 

1 Abniednagar 

I t' h^ndesh 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 ! 

1 

394 

86 

182 

77 

206 

81 

1 

82 

1 

593 

92 

1,417 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

j ... 

6 


4 

93 

93 

97 


349 

662 

1 

1 

1 

j Poona 

...' 24 

' 19 

17 

108 

116 

121 

... 


12 

13 

10 

8 

jh.'tra ... 

2 

' 1 

361 

116 

’48 


... 


... 

1 

1 

jShol.pur 

5 

3 

3 

117 

112 

129 


... 


... 

1 

1 

j J.’flganm 

1 

1 

1 

521 

532 

521 





2 

1 



nh rn'.,r... 

1 

1 

-1 


46 

111 

42 

116 

42 

119 


'”1 


1 

... 

... 


1 


, 

34 

35 

40 


12 



1 



5 

3 

1 1 

28 

25 

30 



38 

47 

56 

Katn gii'i 




2U 

IS 

37 


.51 

Cl 

11 

... 

... 


... 30 

25 

20 ' 

2 

2 

... 


5 

228 

H vderabad 

1 

1 


1 

... 

2 


209 

364 

8 


569 

Slii urpur 

Thar and Pari? ar 


1 

1 

18 

27 

”51 

... 

1,761 

69 

2,382 

8 

5 

4 

805 

44 

Upper .'ind Frontier ... 

... 


1 

3 




12 

90 


11 

295 

British Terrltovy 

41 

iO 

44 : 

123 

127 

132 

37 

113 

312 

7 

6 

81 
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Subsidiary Table III. 
DistribtMon of Christians hy Districts. 


District, 

Ncmbeb op Cheisiians. 

Vaeiation. 

3901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 1881-1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

Bombay City ... 

... 

. 

45,176 

45,310 

42,327 

—134 

. 2,983 

-^2,849 

Ahmedabad 

... 

• 

3,450 

1,592 

1,528 

+ 1,858 

4-64 

+ 1,922 

Broach ... 

• •• 


719 

123 

115 

-r591 

-: 13 

+ 604 

Kaira ... 

... 


25,210 

2,282 

1,041 

22,928 

' 4-1,211 

+ 24,169 

Panch Mahals 



506 

84 

44 

4-422 

4-40 

+ 462 

Sar,it ... 



1,092 

540 

021 

+ 552 

—81 

471 

Thina ... 

... 


42,707 

43,295 

39,545 

—588 

+ 3,750 

4-3,162 

Ahmednagar 



20,864 

6,333 

4,821 

-f 14,531 

4- 1,512 

-116,043 

Khandesh 

... 

• 

1,398 

1,174 

1,146 

4-224 

4-28 

4- 252 

Nisik ... 



2,935 

3,633 

2,64 4 

—743 

4- 1,039 

+ 291 

Poona ... 


• 

14,484 

11,262 

9,300 

4- 3,222 

4- 1,762 

-14,984 

Satdra ... 

... 

• 

1,504 

903 

886 

4-001 

' +17 

4-618 

ShoUpur ... 


• 

1,945 

1,081 

625 

4-804 

" 156 

—1,320 

Belgaum 

... 


7,030 

7,017 

6,322 

—537 

+ 1,293 

73S 

Bijiipur 


• 

901 

8.7 

G25 

-:-74 

202 

+ 270 

DhArwAr 

... 

• 

4,732 

1,221 

2,356 

-4510 

1,866 

+ 2,376 

Ednara... 

... 


16,199 

15,639 

14,509 

560 

■ 1,130 

-,-1,690 

KoUba... 

... 


1,261 

823 

305 

4-438 

-■ 518 

-: 956 

ItatnAgiri 

... 

• 

4,981 

4,200 

3.275 

+ 7 < 5 

• 931 

+ 1,706 

liaraehi 


• 

0,486 

0,314 

4,674 

4-172 

+ 1,640 

-- 1,812 

Hyderabad 

... 

• 

747 

773 

428 

—31 

■ 350 

- 319 

I'hikdrpur 



. 492 

522 

730 

— 3o 

1 —211 

—244 

Thar and Piivkar ... 



30 

21 

14 

+ 9 

7 

-1 10 

Uiper Sind Frontier 



62 

129 

' 230 

i 

—67 

—101 

i 

— 16S 


Subsidiary Table IV. 

Distribution' of Christians by Dace and Denomination. 


Deiumination. 

j EnSOPEAX. 

Etri-.A-TAX. 

Nat 

IVE. 

T. 

TAL. 

i 

A'ariation. 

Males. 

leniales. 

M.iles. 

Feimlcs. 

Males. 

Females. 

1901. 

1391. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

' 

8 

9 

JO 

Auglitan Communion... 

14,168 

4,9S4 

1,425 

1,299 

6,674 

7,064 

33.014 

28,173 

4-r,ui 

Methcdists 

718 

281 

104 

125 

1,771 

1,751 

4,750 

1,622 

+ 3,128 

Presbyterians 

675 

167 

3 

3 

2,290 

2,139 

5,277 

4,302 

+ 975 

Romans 

3,645 

1,952 

1,780 

1,6^5 

55j3S5 

42,278 

100,655 

116,850 

—10,195 

Minor Denominations . 

348 

262 

21 

16 

11,765 

10,441 

23,053 

3,979 

+ 19,074 

Unreturiied ... 

2G9 

84 

51 

30 

11,673 

14,505 

29,012 

' 3,839 

+ 2.5,770 

Tutil . . 

20,023 

7,730 

3,334 

3,083 

92,558 

78,178 

201,901 

j lo8, /6*> 

+ 46,196 1 


Eeligiox and 
Sect. 


C 2 o —20 
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ScBSiDiARY Table V. 

Table showing some Non-Christian Sects returned at the Census of 1901, grouped 
under their Tarent Religion, and the number of Followers of each. 


A- Hindu and allied sects — 

1. Yaif^linav or Bhagvat — 

(1) Bharati 

(2) Giri 

(8) Hari Krishna ... 

(4) Jai Gopal 

(.5) Krishnabhati ... 

(6) Krishnapanthi ... 

(7) hladhavachari ... 

(8) Alanbhav 
(4) Hirabai 

(10; Miniidhar 
(11) Nath 
(Id) Puri 

(I-t) Eadha Vallabliaehari 
(11) Eamanazid 
(15) Eamanuj 
(10) Pamdev 
(17) 'I'uUi 

(IS) V; liabliacbari ... 

(l n) I'irvaishnaT 

(lo) ^"aishuav unspecified 
bbaiv or Smart — 

(^1) Pasbupat 
(Z) Saiikai'achari ... 

(8) Shaiv unspecified 
Sbakti or Mata 
Liiicayat or \'irsbaiv... 

Otbeis — 

(1) Paliraja 
(-) Bijpantbi 
(.■;) DaJupantbi 
(') Daryapantbi 
(5; Kkeslrari 
(ii) Gaiip: tya 

(7) Garpacbarya 
(S) Hara\yas 
(0) Kabiipanthi 

(10) Motojaiitb 

(11) iNaimiev 
(11) Karsaili 
(lo) iNarsiugbacbari... 

(1!) PaJamsai 
(l.j) P.iriuam 
(id) Ramapir 


2 . 


B. 


c. 


D. 


(17) Kamdasi 
(IS) Satnami 
(IQ) Swamiuarayan 

(20) Tbakar 

(21) VEbkarma 
SikE— 

Kanaksbabi 

Jain— 

(1) Dbondia 

(2) Dioainbar 
(.2) Faz’a snath 
(1) Shakambari 
(5) Svetambar 

(0) "i'yadas 

Musalman — 

(1) AJizuadiyya 
Lotbi 
Pirana 
Shiah 


( 2 ) 

C^) 

(5) 


ounm 


Males. ' 

i 

FcLjalcs. 

166 

101 

2,370 

2,090 

14 

8 

72 

S3 

19 

12 

404 1 

345 

38 

17 

9,902 

9,528 

6 

1 


1,761 

1,507 

1.364 

1,203 

5.S79 

6,060 

.-)1.640 

45,765 

8.643 

3,060 

63 

57 

875 

I 887 

41,476 

i 3'*,(i55 

21 

1 

215,883 

j 209,925 

227 

278 

96 S 

! 4 10 

1,391,348 

1 1,367,153 

71,866 

1 61.812 

438,229 

432,500 

3 

1 

3,513 

3,343 

72 

28 

61,003 

51,592 

12 

14 

3-30 

323 

7 

7 

39 

47 

5,255 

1.152 

10 

3 

3,042 

2,918 

185 

141 

10 

4 

8 

•J 

2,063 

1,128 

37 

28 

1,946 

9 

1,885 

21,893 

2u,507 

31 

21 

97 

48 

82,146 

75,131 

1,302 

. 3,577 

cO,8S3 

1 28.823 

362 

i 195 

177 

1 176 

3 . 3 . 094 

i 30 63,8 

37 

i 

5,781 

1 5,306 

40 

1 26 

493 

i 546 

56,446 

, 57,540 

497,716 

1 477,497 
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CHAPTER lY.-AGE, SEX, AXD CIYIL CONDITION. 


Age statistics m India. Schemes of adjustment. Special difficulty in 
adjusting on this occasion. Comparison of statistics for selected areas. 

Comparison with previous Censuses. Birth rate and famine. Beligion 
and age. Clean age. Bloxam' s formula. The question of sex. Special 
causes of disproportion of the sexes. Comparison with previous Enumera- 
tions. Bauciiy of fetnales in Sind. Famine and sex. Sex in cities. 

Caste and sex. Civil condition. Age and civil condition. The famine 
and its effects on civil condition. The districts and civil condition. 

The subjects dealt with In this Chapter concern the distribution of the Asc statistics in 
population of the Presidency by age periods, sex, and civil condition. India. 

To parody a well-known definitiou of religion, the process of collecting 
information regarding ages in India might well be defined as “ something, within 
the Census, not iudispensablCj t.’hich makes for inaccuracy.” It is hardly 
necessary to repeat here the oft-made admission, that the great majority of the 
residents of India are ignorant of their ages. Every Magistrate is aware how 
frequently an elderly witness, with gray hairs, when asked the usual question 
regarding her age, will blushingly admit that she may be 15, but that “ the 
Court must know.” The enumerator has doubtless to contend with similar 
difficulties, and the entries in the schedules must ordinarily represent little more 
than mere guesses at the truth. If this is so— and it is difficult to deny the 
fact— it is hard to understand how any statistical data of value can be arrived at 
by working from such an inaccurate basis. Even admitting that for the first 
few years of life the age returns are comparatively reliable owing to the fact of 
an infant’s birth being a recent memory in the mind of the parent, the returns 
of ages over 10 or 15 must he quite inaccurate. 

Recognizing this, it has been usual in Census Reports to '' adjust ” the age Schemes of 
periods, partly by assuming that the entries given against certain years must atfiast neut. 
belong to the adjacent ages, and partly by aiming at a regular age sequence 
based on well-known statistical formulte for life tables. The mathematical 


expression of this process seems to l:ie : 

a +6 -pc -p</ -f = S 

and a' -f i' + c -P d' + H 


. a -p h + c -p d = a' -P V -p c -P d' -P 

and therefore a is not really a hut a', b is If, c is c, and so on. 

There is nothing in the original equation that justifies such a conclusion. It 
is not mathematics, hut guessing. No doubt, in countries where the population 
attempt to give their ages accurately, but are inclined to favour certain ages, 
notably multiples of 10 or of 5, an improved age table can be prepared by dis- 
seminating the accumulated entries over adjacent ages. But it seems unsafe to 
assume that this is the case in India. It may be admitted that the entries against 
ages which are multiples of 5 and 10 are so high in comparison to the adjacent 
figures, that there must he an undue preference for such ages. At the same 
time, it is notorious that a person entered as, sav, 25 in India might quite 
probably be 20, 30, or 35, or any age between 20 and 35 ; and the dissemina- 
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Special difficnlty 
in adjtisling’ on. 
this occasion. 


Comparison oi 
statistics for 
selected areas. 


tion of the entrie.s against 25 between those from 22 to 28 would not cure such 
an error in the returns. Of course, if well tried life tables from other countries 
are to be accepted as the model for the age distribution of the population in 
India, we may take the formula 

tt + b' + c' 4* d' + = S 

in order to arrive at the number of persons of each age, and the result will be 
in conformity with the model. This, however, proves little more than the fact 
that, if the poxmlation are distributed by age periods on a formula, the distribu. 
tion wOl conform to that formula, which is fairly obvious, and it quite fails to 
prove either that the formida is applicable to India, or the use of collecting 
any information locally regarding age periods, which is to be disregarded in 
this summary fashion. 

There is a special reason for not interfering with the distribution by age 
periods in India, in the fact that the adjusted entries provide a gradation of the 
population from the earliest ages to the latest, on the assumption that the popu- 
lation must decrease regularly under each successive ago period. This, as 
Mr. Drew has been at some pains to explain in Chapter IV of his Keport for 
1891, would of necessity be the case in the absence of special causes such as 
famine, plague, or severe epidemics, tending either to alfect the birth rate, as 
famines undoubtedly do, or to fall with uneven incidence on persons of certain 
ages. Now, in the Bombay Presidency, during the last ten years, we have had 
jiLst such influences at work as are admitted to upset the ordinary distribution 
of the population by age periods. Famine should most certainly diminish the 
number of births, and produce a high infant mortality. It is believed that it 
also presses severely on the aged. Here is a disturbing cause that should be 
noticeable in the Gujarat age retixrns since 1890, and in the Dcccan since 1896. 
The famine of 1877 has still, presumably, some influence on the age distribution 
of the population, notably those in the 20 — 25 age period, at the present Census. 
Again, the plague is a formidable factor in the question. It is not known 
n hether any age periods correspond to a special liability to contract plague, or 
to a special unfitness to withstand its attack ; but certain facts tend to show an 
inclination to contract plague in child-birth, which could not fail to alfect the 
proportion of the population in infancy, and of females of a marriageable age, 
compared to the rest. 

These are formidable influences. An adjustment of the age statistic.s on a 
scale taken from countries not susceptible to them would be an obscuring of 
the few points of interest that such doubtful statistics could possess. It is not 
denied that, unadjusted, they are highly inaccurate. To do so would be 
equivalent to suggesting that children in India were born in batches at quin- 
quennial or decennial periods, which is absurd. But it does seem that, after 
adjustment, the statistics on this occasion would lose the chief points of interest 
that they possess. 

With these preliminary remarks, we proceed to a consideration of the 
statistics as they stand. 

The first three tables at the end of this Chapter are given to illustrate the 

difference between the age periods of 100,000 of the 
Subsidiary lables I, II, III. popixlation in areas severely stricken by famine, and 
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in tliose that escaped it. To eliminate the errors due to mistakes of ages as far 
as possible, it is desirable to compare these in four periods, viz., 0 — 5, 5 — 15, 
16 — 60, 60 and over. There is less risk of errors Tvithin these limits. Taking the 
age periods successively for three typical areas, we hare first, in period 0 — 5 : 





Males. 

Females. 

Kaira... 

• . • 

• •• 

... 4,074 

3,689 

Ahmednagar 

... 

• • • 

... 5,117 

5,650 

Karajgi 

• • • 


... 6,36-2 

6,503 


These figures, amalgamated for both sexes, stand to each other as 77, 108, 
and 129. The Kaira District, it will he remembered, has lost over 155,000 of 
its population, Ahmednagar over 51,000, and the Dharwar District has practically 
escaped the famines. 


Taking the second age period, 5 — 15, we have : 





Jlllale>. 

Females. 

Kaira ... 


• •• 

... 14,528 

12,292 

Ahmednagar 

• * . 

• • • 

... 14,409 

13,883 

Karajgi 

... 


... 14,612 

14,343 


There is here practically no difference in the males. The females show 
considerably less variation than in the first age period. 


Thirdly, for the period 15 — 60 : 


Kaira... 

Ahmednagar 

Karajgi 

and for 60 and over : 

Kaira... 

Ahmednagar 

Karajgi 


Males. 

Females. 

32,142 

31,128 

27,637 

28,143 

27,340 

27,077 


. 840 

1,307 

. 2,397 

2,764 

. 2,102 

1,661 


If these figures bear any close relation to the true distribution of the people 
by age periods for the areas selected, they tend to sho^v that where the famine 
was most severe, the result has been most noticeable in the reduction of children 
under 5 and persons over 60, and that other sections of the population suffered 
far less severely from its effects. 


This point is worth following up by a reference to Table VII of the 
Imperial Tables, which gives for all areas and religions the distribution of the 
population by main age periods. Adopting the four groups of ages given above, 
i.e., 0 — 5, 5 — 15, 15 — 60, 60 and over, as being most reliable, we find that for the 
whole Presidency the percentage distribution of the population in these groups 
is as follows : 


0—5 

5 15 ... 

15—60 

60 and over ... 


... 12 
... 27 
... 57 
... 4 


Next, the same particulars in the case of Sind show ; 

0 — 0 ... ... ... 

5—15 

15—60 

60 and over ... 

C 25—21 


16 

25 

55 

4 
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C. -oil vritli 

V-rcvio'.i i 


Continuing the examination. Native States have : 

••• •• 

5“"~lo ••• ••• ••• 

15—60 

60 and over ••• ••• 


11 

28 

58 

3 


Now, the relative position of the whole Presicleney, the Native States and 
Sind, in reference to famine, is tliat Native States have suffered most severely, 
the Presidency severely, and Sind not at all. It is, therefore, of interest to note 
that the percentage of children under 5 is, respectively, 11, 12, and 10 in each 
case, and that the percentage of persons over 60 is lowest in the case of the 
Native States. Taking typical districts with the same object, we have for the 
famine-.stricken areas : 


Ahnedahad. 

0—5 

5 15 ... ... 

15-60 

60 and over ... 

Kaira. 

0^“*o ... ... 

5—15 

15—60 

60 and over ... 


8 

25 

64 

3 


... 8 

... 2o 

... 64 
... 3 


thus accentuating the point, that the percentage of children under 5 is very 
low in such areas. Adding two Native States, we have for Kathiawiir and Main 
Kantha ; 




Kdtbiawdr. 

Mabi Kdntha. 

0—5 


... 10 

7 

5—15 


... 28 

28 

15 — 60 

. • • 

... 59 

63 

60 and over ... 

• •• 

... 3 

2 

unaffected districts may 

he given in 

conclusion 

; 



Bclgaum. 

Eatndgii'i, 

0—5 

... 

... 13 

13 

5—15 

• • . 

... 28 

28 

15—60 

• • • 

... 54 

53 

60 and over ... 

• • • 

5 

6 


The similarity between the last tw'o cases, and the contrast between these 
districts and famine areas, is strikintt. 

The effect of famine on distribution by age periods can he shown in another 

Subsidiary Table IV ^ have, in a table at the end of the Chapter, 

statistics for the distribution of the population by age 
periods in the three years 1881, 1891, and 1901. The former, it will be remem- 
bered, was partially influenced by the famine of 1877. A comparison of the 
figures shows that for the period 0 — 5, the year 1891 stands well ahead of the 
other two, 1881 being second, and 1901 third. In the other age period up to 60 
and over, the distribution seems fairly uniform in the three years, except for the 
Period 10 — 15 in 1891 and 20 — 25 in 1901, which correspond to theO — 5 period 
of 1881, that is to say, shows the result of infant mortality in the famine of 1877. 
After 60, the position reverts to that which has already been described for the 
0 5 period viz., 1891 has the most entries, 1881 is second, and 1901 is last. 
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It is tinneccssaiy to labour the point. Thero is nothing essentially 
unexpected in the mortality among small children and old people during a 
famine, any more than in the reduction of infirm and cripples which such times 
commonly produce. The weakest must naturally suffer most severely. The 
object of referring to the point in some detail here'is not so much to corroborate 
previous theories on the subject, as to direct attention to the probable cause of a 
phenomenon which has been noticed in connection with recent famines, viz., the 
rapid increase in a population after the effects of famine have disappeared. It 
is fairly obvious that the removal of the Aveaklier members of the community, i.e., 
the children and old people, must lead, in the normal course of events, to a 
decrease in the death rate for some years. Thus, when the normal birth rate 
re-establishes itself, the natural increase of lAopulation, which is the surplus of 
births over deaths, must for a time be unusually high, and the restoration of the 
losses experienced during the famine will he in this fashion accelerated. 

In a previous Chapter of this Report it has been necessary to make some 
remarks on a decreased birth rate as a possible factor in reducing the population 
of a district in times of famine,'^ and it has been suggested that, although the 
decrease in the birth rate in Gujarat since 1899 may have been greater than in 
the Deccan, Avhere influences have been at work tending to restrict it since 
1896, the formidable decrease in population in Gujarat is almost entirely to be 
attributed to mortality, and is only in a slight degree the result of feAver children 
being horn. We will now revert to this point in order to deal with it in the 
light of the statistics, in Table VII. 

In the first place, it is suggestive to compare the decrease in children under 
5 for typical districts. The following may be taken as representing Gujarat, 
the Deccan, and the areas only slightly affected by famine : 

Children nnder J in thousands. 





1891. 

1901. 

Ahmedabad 

... 

« • * 

... 12.3 

61 

Kaira 

. . . 


... 119 

60 

Broach 

... 


... 44 

24 

Sliolapur 

• •t 


... 122 

82 

Ahmeduagar 

... 


.. 139 

98 

Poona 



... 165 

122 

Belgaum 

.. 


... 158 

127 

Batnagiri 



... 174 

155 


The information conveyed by these figures is, briefly, that in the most 
affected districts of Gujarat the children under 5 have been reduced in number 
by 50 per cent. In the Deccan, the reduction is about 39 per cent., and in other 
than famine areas it is considerably less. 

If a decreased birth rate were an important factor in the reduction of 
population, it seems incontestable that districts which have been longest subject 
to famine conditions would show a larger decrease in the number born during 
that j)eriod than others. The reduced birth rate in the Deccan should affect all 
statistics for children up to 5 years of age. In Gujarat it can only affect those 
under 2. It is not forgotten that in the Deccan, the births increased to nearly 
normal for one year betAveen 1890 and the Census, viz., 1899. This, however, 
does not affect the argument in reference to Gujarat. 

- Vide Chapter II, page 2G tt sai. 
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PcligioE and age. 


Mean age. 


Bloxam’s 

formula. 


The importance of the foregoing remarks seems to lie in the application of 
them to the facts brought out in the earlier portion of this Chapter. If, as has 
been seen, famine reduces the population in the age period 0 — 6 more than at 
other ages, the cause now seems not to lie so much in a diminished birth rate as 
in a considerably higher percentage of mortality. 

We have next to discuss the age distribution by religion, of which 

statistics are given in a special table at the end of this 
Subsidiary Table Y. Chapter. 

The order of the religions in the first age period 0 — 5 is, in numerical prece- 
dence, Musalman, Eindu, .Tain, Christian, Parsi. We may note the probability 
that the position of the Musalmans is to some extent connected with their being 
mostly found in Sind, which has not suffered from the effects of famine. The 
low rate of increase noticeable among the Parsis has already been referred to 
in Chapter III. The small proportion of children among them is evidence of 
the cause of their failure to increase more rapidly. 

At the other end of the age scale, one is disposed to give famine again as 
the cause of Hindus showing the smallest number over 60, excluding the case 
of Christians, which is special. The latter are very largely youthful converts, or 
men in the prime of life temporarily resident in India. 

It is useless to consider in detail the figures of the intervening age 
periods, which are largely a function of the accuracy of the enumerators. 
The mean ages of the various sections of the population are, however, worth 
noting. 

It has been shonn in Subsidiary Table IV that the mean age of the total 
population at the last four Census enumerations was 27. The fact that it has 
not altered, in spite of the general decrease in population, is consistent, of 
course, either with an equal rate of mortality among persons of all ages, or a high 
rate of mortality at the two extremes of the age periods. 

In religions, the highest mean age is claimed by the Parsis, who show 29'4. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. It is obvious that a population which is 
dying out will show a constantly rising mean age, owing to the steady decrease 
in births, the absence of children raising the average age all round. It has just 
been seen that the Parsis have the smallest number of children under 5 to 
10,000 of the population, and the high figure of their mean age is, therefore, a 
function of their low rate of increase. 

The Musalman and Hindu mean ages do not differ appreciably from each 
other. Among the Jains, the age is higher than for either Hindus or Musal- 
mans. They are next to Parsis in the number of children under 5, if Christians 
are omitted for the reasons already given, and this seems to suggest why the 
mean age is high. 

So far the statistics by age periods discussed in this Chapter are the statis- 
tics as they were compiled from the Census records. To avoid the errors due to 
ignorance of ages on the part of the people, the age periods have been grouped 
in such a way as to render the risk of error very small, when comparing the 
statistics for different areas, e.g^ 0 — 5, 5 — 16, 15 — 60, and 60 and over. There 
is not a great probability of error within these broad limits. 
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But for those who are interested in adjusted age statistics, that is to say, CHA^ IV. 

statistics which have beer corrected with the object of Agk, Sex, axd 
Subsidiary Tables XIX, t • a* t, ^ i Civil Coxditiox 

XX XXI XXII eliminating probable sources of errors, some tables are 

’ ’ given at the end of this Chapter showing for 100,000 

of the population, and for a like number selected from areas seriously affected 
by famine, less seriously affected, and comparatively immune. 

The method of adjustment adopted is that known as smoothing by Bloxam’s 
method. The process has been carried out for the 5 and 1 0 age period accu- 
mulations, that is to say, it has been assumed that there ivas a tendency to 
return ages in multiples of 5 or of 10, and the exctss entries collected on these 
age periods have been distributed over the adjacent age periods. 

The formula adopted is 

fli-brtg-pflg-f- to2«-bl terms 

"All + 1 

Thus, if the age period dealt with was a multiple of 5, and ag, a^, a-, &c., stand 
for the number of persons returned at the age periods 3, 4, 5, &c., the adjusted 
entry for the age period 5 would be : 

5 

And similarly with the adjacent entries under 3, 4 or 6, 7 the formula would 
give 5 age periods divided by 5. 

In the case of the entries outside the scope of this formula, i.e., age periods 
0 — 1 and 1, the actual Census figures and the average of the first three unadjust- 
ed terms has been taken. In smoothing for the accumulations on the multiples 
of 10, a similar formula has been used. Thus, for age period 10 : 

“3 + + ^'7 + % + % "lo + "n + “13 + "h + “h + 

^10 - 11 

In so far as the results are of any interest, they are available for examination. 

They may be nearer an accurate record of the number of persons of each age 
than the unadjusted statistics, but they are certainly far from accurate, and they 
possess an element of error that the former lack, in the dissemination over 
several age periods of deficiencies in entries against certain ages that might not 
unreasonably be assumed to be correct, and to be the result of special causes. 

If there is considerable uncertainty regarding the value of age returns in Tbc qiustiou of 
India, there should at least be little scope for mistakes regarding the sex of 
persons entered in the schedules. This is a coiuparativeiy simple question, and 
only one source of error seems at first sight to be of any consequence. This is 
in reference to the concealment of, or failure to enter, rvomen, of which the 
consequence would of course be to unduly increase the proportionate number 
of males. 

In the days when a yearly census of the residents of each village was main- 
tained as part of tiie village records, the writer of this Eeport has frequently had 
occasion to examine the villagers regarding the luunber of females in their houses, 

Avith the object of cliecking the accriracy of the record. Such questions seldom 
met with a satisfactory reply. The uneducated villager seemed to look on the 
number of womenfolk in his establishment as a matter of absolute insignificance, 
and could with difficulty^ be persu ided to frame an estimate. 

Apart from errors due to ignorance or indifference of this description, there 
are occasicnally special reasons for returning the number of females incorrectly. 

Thus, when a householder is sheltering daughters of a marriageable age who 
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ought, by the custom of his caste, already to be married, he may very wed bo 
disposed to save a scandal by securing their omission from the Census returns. 
Here, then, are two possible sources of error in statistics showing the proportion 
of females to males. 


Special caubes There are also two noteworthy influences which may, by reducing the 

number of females, affect that proiiortion, either in certain areas or at certain 
age periods. In the first place, there is infanticide. 

Students of recent Census statistics for Great Britain are aware of the increas- 
ing excess of females over males in that country. We are not concerned with 
the probable social or political effects of this tendency for the females in another 
country to outstrip the males; but it may be remarked that, if it were the custom 
in England, as in India, for all females to be married, and if the failure to marry 
daughters were to involve a social stigma on the parents, there would only be 
two possible lines of action in the face of this preponderance of females. Either 
the female children would have to be destroyed at birth, or the practice of 
polygamy introduced. In India, where marriage is limited for the membei’s 
of certain social groups to unions with women of certain other groups, an excess 
of the latter over the former might lead to infanticide, and it is known to have 
done so in the past. 

Those who are interested in the subject will find in published records' 
accounts of the practice of infanticide, as, for instance, in the case of the Jadeja 
Rajputs in Cutch, and certain tribes in Sind. The common method of destruc- 
tion was to drown the childi’en in vessels of milk, or in holes made in the ground 
filled with the same liquid. The signal dudh ji-ldo, ” given at the birth of a 
female child, was sufficient to secure its destruction. Other female infants were 
either given opium or left uncared for until they expired. 

It would at first sight appear that the general permission granted to Hindus 
and Musalmans to practise polygamy should render female infanticide of rare 
occurrence. It is true that, among Hindus, a plurality of wives is exceptional. 
A candidate at a certain examination, who was asked to give his views on 
polygamy, may unconsciously have suggested the reason for this in his rej)ly 
“ I do not believe in polygamy, but I am one.” At the same time, female 
infanticide at the present day may be assumed to be of rare occurrence. The 
second cause that may lead to a scarcity of females at certain age periods is the 
prevalence of early marriages, which may involve premature child-bearing Avitli 
fatal consequences to the parent. There is a special difficulty to he encountered 
in attempting to measure the working of this influence. Statistics will give 
part .culars of the castes and localities in which females are married at an eaidy 
age. But “ marriage ” here only refers to the ceremony performed in childhood. 
In the absence of fuither enquiries, destined to elicit information regarding matters 
which are, and ought to be, essentially private, there are no adequate data 
available for an examination of the statistical aspects of this question. 

We have noAv touched very briefly on causes which may either vitiate sex 
statistics, or influence the proportion of the sexes. The statistics Avill next be 
examined in the light of these preliminary remarks. 


(iomparisoii with 
previous enumer- 
ations. 


In a table at the end of this Chapter, the number of females to one thousand 
o -T mi, TTT males is given for each district and city in the Presi- 

bubsidiary Table V I. ° 

tiency, lor four Census years in succession. The table 
is of no little interest. It seems to bring out the following facts. 


1 See, for inatajice, Moore’s Infanticide, 1811. 
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For the whole of Eritish Territory, the number of females to 1,000 males rose 
in the period 1872-1881 from 913 to 936, then fell to 931 in the succeeding 
decade, and has now reached a maximum of 938. 

The districts that showed the highest number of females to males at each 
enumeration were ; 

1 . 472 . 1381 . 1891 . 1901 . 

Kutn^giri. Ratndgiri. Eatnagiri. Eatnagiri. 

Surat. Bijapur. Surat. Satara. 

Kolaba. Surat. Bijapur. Ahmednagar. 

Satara. Dharwar. Eolaba. Surat. 

It may be added that, in 1901, for the first time, the four leading districts all 
showed an excess of females over males. One is disposed to explain the place 
occupied by Eatnagiri by the well-known fact that the district sends a large 
number of labourers to the City of Bombay. There is nothing in the geogra- 
phical position of these districts that would enable locality to be taken as a 
cause of the high percentage of females. They are situated in the Konkau, 

Deccan. Karnatak, and Gujarat. Nor do the statistics of density given in 
Chapter I. throw much light on the subject. Surat stands second for density in 
1901, Eatnagiri third, and Kolaba fourth. If rapid increase in population be 
examined as a possible cause, Satara and Ahmednagar appear in the list for 1901 
and contradict a theory based thereon. It is, of course, possible that these two 
districts, as well as Bijapur in 1881, occupy their positions owing to the influ- 
ence of famine in di'^turbing the proportion of the sexes. This is a point that 
wall be taken up further on. 

Next, selecting districts at the bottom of the scale for proportion of 
females, in the four years, we have : 

1872 . 1881 . 1891 . 1901 . 

Bombay City. Bombay City. Bombay City. Bombay City. 

Thar and I’arkar. U. S. Frontier. Karachi. U. S. Frontier. 

Karachi. Karachi. Thar and Pd.rkar. Thar and Parkar. 

U. S. Frontier. Thar and Farkar. U. S. Frontier. Karachi. 

Bombay City is the revei'se of the case of Eatnagiri. It has a large immi- 
grant population, who do not bring their women with them. The other three 
districts have changed positions in a curious manner. They are all in Sind, 
where the proportion of females has always been notably low. 

At first sight there is an inclination to ascribe this fact to the immigrant Pamity ot 
character of the population m Sind. This is not without its influence. A ' 
reference to Imperial Table XI will show that, of the foreign born in Sind, the 
ma^e immigrants from the Punjab, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and Eajputana 
exceed the females by 40,000. This, however, would only raise the number 
of females to i,000 males by 23, and Sind would still be below all the rest 
of the Presidency districts. 

There is a second table that may assist the enquirer to arrive at a theory 

regarding the proportion of the sexes. This shows 

Subsidiary Table Vir. ” ^ ^ , ... 

the proportions tor natural areas by religion and age 

periods. It appears that the deficit in Sind is most marked between 10 and 20, 

but it will be seen that this is true of nearly all natural divisions and religions. 
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Bombay City stands alone with a minimum of females at 20 — 40, the age of 
the labouring classes who come into the city for work. 

It is, of course, conceivable that the cause of the special position of Sind 
is climatic. It is impossible here to enter upon discussions of the effect of food, 
soil, and temperature on the sex of children. Speculations could be framed 
to fill a volume ; but it seems preferable to leave the point to scientists, who 
are occupied with a broader view of facts than can be afforded in the Census 
statistics of one province. It may, however, be observed that Sind stands 
apart from the rest of the Presidency in soil, climate, and the vigour of its 
population. The deficiency of women has long been noticeable, and has led in 
the past to an illegal traffic in women, carried on along the Indus by men who 
enticed them away from their homes in the Punjab.^ 

1 A Goveinmeut Report, dealing -with this subject, gives the folloiving interesting details 
concerning the women who were brought into Sind at the time when the traffic in women flomished. 

The castes of the women registered were as follows : 


Wahomedans 

• •• 

.. 203 

Hindus ... 

• • * 

... ... 16 

Low and menial castes 

... 

... 28 



Total ... 247 


Of the 203 Hahomcdan women, 40 might be classified as of high caste and 1C3 as of low caste ; 
and of the 10 Hindu women, 3 of high caste and 13 of low caste. 

The 28 of low and menial castes includes Chums, Musalli, Hegh, Chamar, and Pakhi- 
waras Ac, 

Of the total number of women registered. 48 were minors. Of the remainder 197 were adult 
married women and 2 were adult nnn;anitd women at the time of abduction and sale. 

Of the Sindhis who bought the women, 235 were Mnsalmans and 12 were Hindus. 

The Mahomedans might be divided into high caste and low caste, there being 38 of the 
former and 197 of the latter; of the 12 Hindu purchasers, 7 might be classed as high caste and 5 of 
the low caste. 

The following statement will show the caste or religion of the purchasers, and of the woiiien 
whom thev bought : 


]. Kumber 

■ of Hindu women sold to Mahomtdan Sindliis 

.. 

. 

. . » 

ti 

2. Do. 

Habonndau women sold to Hindu Rindhi.-, 

• . 

. 

« • * 

;! 

3. Do. 

Hindu women sold to Hindu Sindhis ... 

,, 



8 

4. Do. 

Mahomedan women sold to M.aliomedau Sindhis 


• •• 

2u0 

5. Do. 

low caste women, i.e.. 

Cliura, Chaniiir, 

Ac., 

sold 

to 



Hindu Sindhis ... 

.. 

, • 


• •• 

1 

6. Do. 

low caste women, i.e.. 

Chura, Chamar, 

Ac., 

sold 

to 



iMahomedan SiiuUiis 

... 

•• 


••• 

27 




Total 

... 

247 


Cheating may be said to have taken place in every instance of women being sold during the 
lifetime of her Punjabi husband, and of every woman who was sold as of higher caste than she really 
was or as of a caste different to her own. 

When selling to Mahomedan Sindhis, tire traders almost invariably represent the women's 
caste to be either Khokhar or Avran. This rule applies even where the woman is actually a Makome- 
ilan. As neither of these castes is known in t'ind. it is strange that the Sindhis should prefer 
them. There appears to be an idea, although the Sindliis themselves cannot explain it, that the 
Khokhar and Awan castes are irrcprrachable. 

This procedure of the traders is probably due to their ignorance of the relative position in the 
social scale of the different >Siudhi castes, and rather than risk the frustration of their object by 
attempting to exactly suit each purchaser, they dispose of all their women as of the respectable 
castes of Rhokhar and Awan. W omen with children are always sold as widows, and those withottt, 
os virgins and immarried. 
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It is now necessary to devote a few words to the effect of famine as a 
possible cause in the variation of the proportions between the sexes. 

A reference to Chapter II vdU show that Kaira, Broach, and Ahmedabad 
suffered most heavily in loss of population, among British Districts. Omitting 
Sind, Katnagiri and Dhaiwar may be said to have practically escaped from its 
effects. A comparison with 1891 sliows, for females per 1,000 in these districts : 


CHAP, IV. 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 

Famine and sex. 


Kaira 
Broach 
Ahmedabad 
Eatnagiri ... 
Dhdnvar ... 


+ 15 
+ 11 ' 
+ 5 
— 20 


At first sight, this seems to suggest a tendency of females to increase their 
proportion in famine districts. Closer scrutiny, however, shows that the point 
is doubtful. Thus, in Broach, the number of females per 1,000 males has 
increased staadihj since 1872, and the increase in the last decade is exactly 
equal to that of the period 1881-1891. Kaira has followed a like course. In 
Ahmedabad, with the exception of an insignificant drop in 1891, the same 
tendency for females to gain on the males is noticeable. But there was no 
famine in Gujarat tiU 1899. In the districts, excluding Sind (where the fluctua- 
tions are extraordinary), it will be found in most cases that the proportion of 
females has steadily increased since 1872, though in some instances there is a 
slight drop in 1891, This does not look like the results of famine. Many 
theories may be hazarded on the subject. Among them, some attention may 
be claimed by an old friend, improved enumeration. 

The statistics for cities, given at the foot of Subsidiary Table VI, claim Sox in cities, 
some notice. In each ease, the history of the city must be the chief factor in the 
cause of variation. An increase in the city population due to immigration would 
cause a fall in the proportion of females, of which Ahmedabad and Hubli are 
probably instances. A tendency on the part of the immigrants to settle wmuld 

react favourably on the number of females. Karachi may be an example of 
this. 


If we turn, finally, to the table showing the number of females to 1,000 Caste anepses- 

Subsidiary Table X males by caste and tribe, the appearance is that of an 

inverted warrant of social precedence. The women 
are in excess among Kaikadis, Katkaris, Bhils, Ndikdas, Mahdrs, Berads and 
Korvis, whereas they are few among Brahmans, Jain Yanis, Lobanas, Rajputs, 

Kapol Vanis, Arabs, and Baluchis. Occasional exceptions, such as the Mazbi 
Sikhs with 730 and the Palival Vanis with 1,142, do not remove the impres- 
sion left by these statistics, that women are more numerous among the low 
castes and wild tribes than elsewhere. 


This is not inconsistent with theories connecting the preponderance of 
females with indifferent nourishment of the parents, the effects of famine, or 
the results of premature child-bearing. The table may, however, be compared 

with the preceding one, which shows the proportion 
Subsidiary Table IX. females Under 5 for certain selected castes and caste 

divisions. At this early age the relative position is different. In numerical 
order, in reference to the proportion of females, these castes stand as follows : 

o 25—23 
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Mardtlia Kunbi. 

Maratha. 

Amil Lohana. 

Sarsudh Brahman. 

Kamatak Brahman. 

Konkani Maratha. 

Prahhu. 

Deccan Brahman. 

Mahdr. 

The curious medley shown in this list is apt to suggest that the causes 
which have tended to separate the castes in Subsidiary Table X roughly accord- 
ing to social precedence are to be found in influences affecting the females after 
the age of 5, and not in the influences taking effect on the sex at birth. 

Perhaps the foregoing remarks, more in the nature of a summary of the 
facts disclosed by statistics than an attempt to account for them, may appear 
somewhat inconclusive. It is not meant that they should be otherwise. There 
is a tendency to construct inverted pyramids on Census statistics by formulating 
theories on inadequate data. No question has been the subject of more crude 
theories or hastier generalisations than that of sex ; and the remarks made in 
this Chapter have been framed with a full perception of the pitfalls that lie in 
the path of the amateur theorist. 


CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 


Civil condition. 


The last portion of this Chapter will be devoted to the consideration of the 
distribution of the population by civil condition. 

To commence with, there is a table showing by district the number of 
^ ^ married women to 1,000 married men. Obviously, 

Since polyandry is practically unknown in this Pre- 
sidency, a defect in the number of females means that they are absent in some 
other district, whereas an excess signifies either that polygamy is common, or 
that the husbands are absent — in most cases, both. 

If we examine this table, we shall find that the wives are most numerous 
in comparison with husbands, in the following cases : 

No. of wives 
to 1,000 
husbands, 

Katn^giri ... ... ... ... 1,250 

Satara ... ... ... ... 1,000 

Surat ... ... ... ... ... 1,074 

Ahmednagar ... ... ... ... 1,053 

while the wives are fewest in ; 

Bombay Citj’ ... ... ... ... 573 

KAnara ... ... ... ... 908 

Upper Sind Frontier ... ... ... 921 

Thar and Parkar ... ... ... ... 936 


Bombay City could, no doubt, account for most of the missing husbands in 
Eatnagiri and Satara. The 260 per thousand excess in Ratnagiri would, of 
course, represent many more per thousand on the population of Bombay. 
Outside of Sind, the wives only fall short of the husbands in five cases, of which 
one is Broach with 999. The presence of men in Ahmedabad and Broach who 
have wives elsewhere is most probably due to famine. In Thana and Kanara, 
it may be a seasonal immigration connected with forest produce collection or 
agriculture. 
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Two tables show the distribution of 10,000 males and an equal number of 

females by civil condition at each affe period. In tbe 

Subsidiary Tables XI and „ f . • n n 

case ot the males, 37 per cent, are unmarried and 

under 15, 43 per cent, are married and over 15, and 6 

per cent, are widowers. With females, on tbe other hand, only 30 per cent, are 

unmarried and under 15, 41 per cent, are married and over 15, while over 18 

per cent, are widowed. Thus, the widows are three times as numerous as the 

widowers, which very largely indicates the extent of the prejudice against the 

re-marriage of widows. Men may of course re-marry if they desire to, and do so. 


CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 


We look to a comparison with the statistics of previous Censuses to The famine and 

.1 T 1 , . , . T 1 its effects on civil 

throw some light on the eftects ot famine and plague condition 
Subsidiary Table XIII. ^ , 

on the civil condition of the population. It will be 

seen that the proportion of unmarried males is higher now than it has been on 

previous occasions, and this is also the case with females. In consequence, the 

married portion of the community shows a marked reduction, and this, it must be 

remembered, is to be taken in conjunction with the fact brought out earlier in 

this Chapter, that the proportion of children under 5 shows a large decrease on 

previous Census statistics. In these circumstances, the significance of the increase 

in unmarried is considerably enhanced. It is interesting to note that the age 

period of greatest increase in the unmarried is 10 — 15. The widowed among 

men and women have increased largely. The figures are worth repeating : 


Males. Females. 

1881 ... ... ... ... 522 1,791 

1891 ... ... ... ... 476 1,610 

1901 ... ... ... ... 637 1,847 


It has already been noted that the Census of 1881 followed closely on 
the heels of severe famine. It is perhaps not an unfair comparison of the 
relative effects of the 1877 famine and recent calamities, to take the percentage 
variation from normal of widowed males and females at the 1881 and 1901 
enumerations. It is assumed that the figures for 1891 were normal. On this 
assumption, we have : 

Percentage departure from normal in tcidovjed. 

Males. Females. 

1881 ... ... ... ... 10 11 
1901 ... ... ... 34 14 

The increase is most noticeable in both years between the ages of 10 
and 40. 


The relative ages at which males and females marry are well brought out 

by tables showing the distribution by age periods of 
Si^adiary Tables XIV jQ 000 of each civil condition, and the distribution by 

Civil condition of 10,000 of each age period. Thus, in 
the latter table it is noteworthy that 10,000 males in the age period 10 — 15 show 
85 per cent, still unmarried, whereas in the case of females it is only 50 per cent. 
Even more remarkable is the fact that the females married in the early age 
period 0 — 10 are more than three times as numerous as the males. 

These facts have been elaborated in the succeeding tables by districts. We 

have already seen how the married men compare in 
Su^s^iary Tables XVI by district Avith the married women. Table 

XVI shows similar particulars for unmarried and 
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CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, axp 
Civil Cokdjtion. 


■widowed. It is worth recording the names of the districts in which the 
widowed females bear the highest proportions to the males. These are : 


Widowed females to 1,000 teidoiced males. 


Ratnagiri ... 
Satdra 
Kanara ... 
Kolaba ... 


5,862 

4,005 

3,924 

3,794 


The inclusion of Eatnagiri, Satira, and Kolaba in this list, all well-known 
centres of emigration to Bombay City, tends to suggest the plague epidemic in 
that place as a possible cause of the number of widows recorded in the.se in- 
stances, The famine districts do not disclose nearly so high a ratio of widows 
to ■widowers possibly because the famine was in these cases of equal incidence on 
both*sexes, and also perhaps for the reason that famine mortality was most 
noticeable among small children and the [aged, as was shown in an earlier 
portion of this Chapter. 

We are able by the succeeding table to compare the civil condition of both 

males and females in the districts of the Presidency, 
Snbsidiaij Table X7II. district with another. The substance of the in- 

formation contained in this table is worth noting. In the case of males, the 
highest proportions of widowed are to bo found in the districts of Broach, 
Kaira, Ahmedabad, Surat, and the Panch Mahals. The smallest proporfon is 
in the Upper Sind Frontier, next to which comes Eatnagiri. In the case of 
females, Kaira, Ahmedabad, Satara, Broach, Poona, and Sholapur contain the 
highest proportion of widows, in the order in which they are given. At the 
other end of the scale, again, is the Upper Sind Frontier, followed by Shikarpur. 
In the case of children under ten, married, the males are over 100 in 10,000 in 
the districts of Surat arid Thana only, while married females under ten reach as 
high a figure as 266 in Kaira and 242 in Khandesh. 


Excluding Sind, whore the unmarried over fifteen are not unnaturally 
numerous, the two districts showing the highest number of unmarried males are 
Bombay City and Kanara, and of unmarried females, Bombay City and the 
Panch Mahals. 
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Subsidiary Table L 

Unadjusted Age return of 100,000 of each Sex. 


CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

! Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

: 2 

3 

0-1 

1,592 

1,623 

51 

1 

1 

239 

! 

224 

1 

2,251 

2,204 

52 

545 

447 

2 

2,794 

2,951 

53 

271 

198 

3 

2,891 

3,162 

54 

194 

243 

4 

3,143 

3,330 

55 

1,359 

1,154 

5 

3,616 

3,644 

56 

180 

177 

6 

3,108 

3,038 

57 

161 

150 

7 

3,106 

2,941 

58 

160 

177 

8 

3,521 

3,184 

59 

106 

61 

9 

2,654 

2,392 

60 

1,798 

2,402 

10 

4,151 

3,470 

61 

119 

140 

11 

1,501 

1,402 

62 

127 

139 

12 

4,186 

3,217 

63 

32 

21 

13 

1,371 

1,120 

64 

i 14 

24 

14 

1,753 

1,460 

65 

! 549 

692 

15 

2,593 

2,183 

66 

26 

17 

16 

1,698 

1,624 

67 

30 

17 

17 

883 

887 

68 

16 

34 

18 

1,695 

1,829 

69 

12 

10 

19 

899 

856 

70 

415 

667 

20 

8,319 

4,206 

71 

6 

4 

21 

651 

601 

72 

38 

22 

22 

1,741 

1,968 

73 

3 

3 

23 

799 

781 

74 

4 

3 

24 

798 

837 

75 

335 

338 

25 

4,917 

5,218 

76 

4 

7 

26 

854 

863 

77 

4 

2 

27 

933 

906 

78 

8 

3 

28 

1,378 

1,390 

79 

4 

2 

29 

674 

640 

80 

220 

223 

30 

4,876 

5,410 

81 

2 


31 

482 

457 

82 

5 

5 

32 

1,557 

1,606 

83 


1 

33 

545 

500 

84 

1 


34 

612 

677 

85 

21 

22 

35 

3,779 

3,972 

85 

1 

5 

36 

723 

659 

87 

1 

2 

37 

5.56 

483 

88 1 

1 

1 

38 

734 

777 

89 ' 

I 

1 

39 

390 

456 

90 1 

22 j 

27 

40 

3,983 

4,422 

91 ; 

1 ! 


41 

467 

450 

92 i 


1 

42 

874 

799 

93 1 



43 

356 

378 

94 i 




44 

276 

330 

95 1 

3 i 

3 

45 

2,758 

2,502 

96 

1 S 


46 

251 

291 

97 

1 

! 


47 

255 

334 

98 i 

1 ! 


48 

577 

469 

99 i 



49 

275 

229 

100 

1 ^ 

3 

50 

3,142 

3,230 

Unspecified .j 

25 1 

1 

1 

70 


Note. — Areas comparatively unaffected by famine were selected from British Territory for the preparation o£ 
the statistics contained in this table. 

C 25—24 
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Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 


ScBSiDiAET Table II. 

Statement showing the .Aye periods of 100,000 persons selected front area 
which suffered least from Famine, viz., Erandol Tdluka in the Khatndesh 
Eistrict. 


Age. 


1 


0—1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
i 50 


1 

Males. 1 

1 

Females. 

Age. j 

Males. 

Females. 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1,028 

1,179 

51 


20 

20 

621 

725 

52 

* . . 

115 

63 

1,313 

1,471 

53 

... 

17 

10 

1,077 

1,235 

54 

• • • 

21 

7 

1,252 

1,390 

55 

• » • 

688 

555 

1,679 

1,594 

56 

• ■ > 

36 

15 

1,445 

1,482 

57 

... 

13 

7 

1,431 

1,431 

58 


48 

19 

1,852 

1,684 

59 

... 

5 

7 

1,199 

1,100 

60 

• • • 

1,161 

1,388 

2,253 

1,898 

61 

» » • 

10 

8 

671 

644 

62 

• • • 

37 

4 

2,550 

1,916 

63 


6 

6 

573 

417 

64 

... 

3 

2 

962 

818 

65 

1 . . 

325 

247 

1,094 

1,031 

66 

« . . 

9 

3 

1,233 

1,319 

67 

... 

1 

3 

316 

288 

68 

* . . 

8 

10 

1,097 

1,258 

69 

... 

3 

5 

210 

212 

70 

* * . 

235 

282 

2,149 

3,000 

71 

... 



145 

155 

72 

... 

15 

14 

1,290 

1,321 

73 

... 

3 

3 

246 

203 

74 

• » . 

2 

3 

366 

367 

75 


no 

121 

3,409 

3,385 

76 

... 

0 

u 


468 

368 

77 

... 

4 

1 

250 

192 

78 


2 

8 

683 

691 

79 


2 

9 

120 

108 

80 


91 

89 

3,574 

3,367 

81 

... 



58 

38 

82 

... 

1 

1 

1,017 

806 

83 


2 


112 

97 

84 


1 

1 

134 

84 

85 


9 

9 

2,311 

2,062 

86 

• • • 


2 

317 

228 

87 



1 

45 

27 

88 


1 


242 

203 

89 


2 


63 

58 

90 

• • • 

19 

9 

2,804 

2,769 

91 




14 

18 

92 




263 

200 

93 




51 

27 

94 



1 

36 

23 

95 


3 

1 

1,498 

1,348 

90 


2 


53 

44 

97 




34 

32 

98 




121 

74 

99 




32 

24 

100 


2 ■ 


1,944 

1,923 

Unspecified 

• •• 


1 
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StJBSiDiAET Table II- A. 

Statement showing the Age periods of 100,000 persons selected from area 
which suffered least from Famine, viz., Karajgi Tdluka of the Dhdrwdr 
District. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

-1 

1,381 

1,428 

51 


34 

27 

1 

934 

951 

52 


252 

272 

2 

1,381 

1,371 

53 


28 

31 

3 

1,238 

1,214 

54 


144 

128 

4 

1,428 

1,539 

55 


545 

475 

5 ... 

1,381 

1,448 

56 


198 

164 

8 

1,758 

1,810 

57 


39 

27 

7 

1,079 

1,175 

58 


229 

233 

8 

1,985 

2,071 

59 


23 

28 

9 

992 

1,098 

60 


980 

783 

10 

2,134 

2,228 

61 


18 

11 

11 

485 

734 

62 


108 

69 

12 

2,738 

2,207 

63 


7 

16 

13 

587 

574 

64 


68 

53 

14 

1,473 

998 

65 


230 

153 

15 

701 

576 

66 


32 

24 

16 

1,489 

1,249 

67 


16 

5 

17 

272 

242 

68 


69 

74 

18 

1,280 

1,260 

69 


9 

5 

19 

201 

187 

70 


263 

189 

20 

1,658 

2,193 

71 


5 

3 

21 

121 

149 

72 


16 

34 

22 

795 

916 

73 


10 

1 

23 

258 

255 

74 


13 

14 

24 

640 

773 

75 


89 

64 

25 

1,915 

2,225 

76 


10 

8 

26 

618 

719 

77 


4 

6 

27 

214 

168 

78 


21 

13 

28 

1,167 

977 

79 


4 

2 

29 

101 

106 

80 


92 

78 

30 

2,542 

2,912 

81 


2 


31 

69 

70 

82 


3 

11 

32 

945 

880 

83 


2 


33 

175 

205 

84 


1 


34 

469 

354 

85 


14 

16 

35 

1,697 

1,462 

86 




36 

704 

576 

87 


2 

1 

37 

185 

87 

88 


2 

4 

38 

722 

566 

89 


2 


39 

82 

90 

90 


7 

19 

io 

2,346 

2,286 

91 




il 

56 

44 

92 



1 

12 

451 

406 

93 




13 

78 

74 

94 




H 

216 

191 

95 



4 

15 

1,196 

1,003 

96 


1 


16 

202 

183 

97 




17 

70 

60 

98 


1 


18 

463 

357 

99 


1 


19 

46 

44 

100 




50 

1,814 

1,849 

Unspecified 
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CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 


SuBsiDiAET Table Il-B. 

Statement showing the Age periods of 100,000 persons selected from area which 
suffered least from Famine, viz., Chiplun TdliiJca in the Ratndgiri District. 


Age. 

Males* 

Females. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

O 

3 

0 

1 

840 

895 

27 

340 

430 

1 

920 

905 

28 i 

453 

511 

<) 

1,421 

1,540 

29 i 

17 

120 

3 

1,456 

1,541 

30 

2,220 

3,745 

4 

1,594 

1,625 

31 ‘ 

i 

110 

57 

5 

1,732 

1,806 

32 

534 

631 

6 

1,545 

l-,725 

33 1 

( 

75 ' 

72 

7 

1,556 

1,630 

34 i 

! 

77 , 

85 

8 

1,537 

1,415 

1 

35 

CO 

o 

2,460 

9 

1,115 

1,100 

36 

151 1 

1 

146 

10 

2,460 

2,154 

37 

65 ' 

79 

11 

515 

557 

38 

230 

229 

12 

2,863 

1,910 

39 

69 1 

68 

13 

460 

450 

40 

2,375 

3,307 

14 

700 

700 

41 

205 

40 

15 

1,382 

1,239 

42 : 

276 

245 

16 

823 

772 

43 , 

4 

37 

17 

379 

250 

44 

38 

31 

18 

1,005 

1,055 

45 

1,705 

1,709 

19 

230 

263 

46 

5 

55 

20 

1,485 

2,415 

47 

61 

60 

21 

166 

145 

48 

423 

127 

22 

680 

990 

49 

4 

61 

23 

127 

181 

50 

2,079 

2,400 

24 

134 

192 

50 and over 

3,736 

5,555 

25 

26 

2,331 

160 

3,535 

238 

Unspecified... 

69 

60 
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SrBSiDiARY Table II-C. 


Age, S: 
Civil Cc 


lent showing the Age jieriods of 100,000 persons selected from areas which 
ered least from Famine, viz., N aushahro Tdluha in the Karachi District. 


Age. j 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 1 Males, 

Females. 

1 : 

2 

3 

1 1 2 

3 


1 1 

2,233 

1,947 

51 

363 

457 

2 1 

1,731 

1.350 

52 

922 j 

623 

3 i 

1,702 ! 

1,899 

53 

715 1 

361 


1,534 : 

1,722 

54 

203 

395 

5 1 

2,011 

2.197 

55 

93 

i 64 

6 1 

1,793 

1,234 

56 

232 

322 

7 1 

1,638 

1,438 

58 

126 

247 

8 j 

1,822 

, 1,8^1 

59 i 

180 

95 

9 : 

1,947 

1,167 

60 

551 

868 

10 ; 

1.038 

; 451 

61 i 

343 

562 

n 

1,292 

633 

62 

i 135 

1 219 

12 i 

1,321 

542 

63 : 

67 

23 

13 

1,069 

398 

64 

18 

64 

14 I 

1,230 

; 976 

65 

28 

192 

15 

1 622 

1 521 

66 

30 


16 

493 

f" 1 

/.t1 

67 

68 


17 

478 

398 

68 


75 

18 

537 

‘ 884 

69 


t »t t . , 

19 

1 1,881 

916 

70 

18 


20 

i 16 4 

829 

71 

• i 

1 


21 

897 

694 

72 

52 


22 

667 

582 

73 


1 

23 

1,094 

892 

74 



24 

, 1,228 

534 

75 

397 

1 18) 

£5 

; 82 4 

567 

76 



26 

763 

; 992 

77 


1 

27 

698 

1 66 4 

78 

i 


28 

949 

1 893 

79 



29 

1,177 

926 

80 

19 S 


30 

922 

489 

81 



31 

4 

1 589 

82 



.32 

.532 

953 

83 


! 

33 

921 

012 

84 

• • . . • • 


3-4 

968 

1,027 

85 

7 

S 4 

35 

7J3 

593 

86 


1 

36 

1,012 

867 

87 



37 

853 

389 

88 



38 

622 

667 

89 



39 

490 

855 

90 

7 ! 

1 18 

40 

295 

791 

91 



41 

832 

962 

92 



42 

497 

594 

93 



43 

961 

843 

94 



44 

419 

511 

95 




45 

39 1 

235 

96 



46 

268 

499 

97 



• ••• 

47 

157 

711 

98 



48 

692 

367 

99 



49 

502 

288 

loo 



50 

397 

264 

Unspecified... 
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CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, akd SUBSIDIARY TabLE III. 

Civil Condition. 

Statement shoicing the Age periods of 100,000 persons selected from the 
Jdmkhed, Karjat and Shrigonda Tdluhis of the Ahmedna gar District ichich 
suffered severely from Famine. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Subsidiary Table III-A. Age. six, axd 

Civil Coxkitiox. 

Statement showinj the Age periods, of 200,000 persons selected from the Thdsra, 

Kapadvanj and Melmadahad Tdlukas of the Kaira District which suffered 
severely from I amine. 
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CHAP. IV. 

t . Sex, axu 
Civil CoXDrnox. 


SCBSIDIAEV TaBLK IV. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sex 



1901. 

IsOl. 

1 ISSl. 


Male?. 

j Feinalts. 

Male?. 


Male?. 

1 Fem.-ile.s. 


o 

3 

■t 

5 

6 

! 7 

0—1 

' 206 

214 

338 

3G2 

271 

287 

1-2 

150 

164 

1G4 

i 1S6 

1 

105 

217 

2-3 

252 

0“**? 

1 

I 

SOO 

343 

136 

268 

3-4 

252 

276 

315 

1 35S 

1 

2C1 

297 

4-5 

2SS 

30-S 

320 

339 

301 

313 

Total O' — 5 

1,118 

1,233 

t 

1,437 

1,5S8 

1,264 

1,382 

0 — 10 

1,414 

1 

I 

1,43G 

1 

1,416 

; 1,395 

],4G2 

1,433 

10—15 

1,320 

i 

i 1,148 

i 

1,0G8 

1 8SG 

1 

1,236 

1,030 

15—20 

S5S 

so? 

602 

753 

801 

763 

^0-2.3 

804 

803 

843 

905 

S25 

013 

23—30 

043 

026 

040 

031 

919 

044 

30—35 

S8G 

sso 

1 

870 

872 

804 

885 

o5 — 40 

653 

602 

620 

552 

639 

571 

4c— 15 

627 

( 

619 ! 

1 

620 

636 

520 

498 

45—50 . ' 

j 

1 

378 

355 

358 

3!0 

417 

433 

1 

50—55 ...i 

1 

408 

431 ' 

422 

442 

400 

450 

55— GO 

176 

163 

■ 

164 

149 

176 

182 

GO and over ,.3 

374 

473 ! 

427 

542 

300 

507 

Unspecified 

5 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mean Ac^e ...' 

O 

i 

07 
^ / 

27 ! 

27 

27 

■ 

27 







Sdbsidiaet Table V. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sex by Religions. 


CHAP. IV, 

Age, Sex, an;i 
Civil Coxwtiox 


• X- ! Minor and Un- 

Zoroastmn. Musalman. Christian. spec-ihc-d Kehb'ions 



Male. 

Female. ' 

Male. 

Female. “ 

Male. 1 

1 ! 

i 

a I 

3 i 

4 

5 

6 

0—1 

191 

198 

207 

225 

213 

1—2 

149 

161 

140 

162 

122 

3—3 ••• 

249 

270 

228 

249 

152 

3—4 

240 

267 

206 

236 

1 

200 


279 

295 

233 

' 259 

214 

Tital 0—5 ... 

1,108 

1,191 

1,014 

1,131 

901 


I 10 


„ ! 


796 899 911 i 93S| 1,040 982 


952 931 948 - 894 I 871 882 


GOG C69 I G2G 6G3 621 


... 406 


433 457 4S0 440 485 413 


.. 177 163 


GOandovei ... 359 


467 I 426 C4G 570 646 430 


Unspecified ... 3 3 


Mean Age 


... 26-9 27-3 28-3 23-3 


1,356 1 

1,449 J 

1 

878 j 

1,377 

l,43o ' 

1,177 

1,214 

i 

1,046 

1,170 

806 

752 ■ 

I 

866 

i 

805 

] 

859 

1,136 

885 

904 

1 

1,322 

899 

903 

908 

636 

584 

683 I 

649 

64G 

596 

355 

339 

391 

413 

418 

00 

cn 

168 

164 

1 172 

! 

430 

601 

307 

1 

1 

9 

26-7 

27-1 

27'S 



Male. 

Female. 

12 j 

13 

1 

i 

1 

119 

118 

lOG 

113 

203 

230 

246 

290 

28-1 

327 

1 

j 958 

1,078 


156 121 117 


;6 
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CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, and 
C iYiL Condition. 


ScBsiDiARY Table VI. 

General proportion of Sexes hy Districts. 


District or City. 

Fem.-iles to 1,000 Males. 

1901. j 

1891. 1 

1881. 

1872. 

1 

2 

3 

4 ! 

i 

5 

District. 





Bombay City 

C17 

586 

663 

612 

Abmedabad 

951 

916 

949 

891 

Broach 

9C4 

952 

940 

919 

Kaira 

907 

892 

885 

867 

Panch Mahals ... 

977 

933 

947 

906 

Surat 

1,004 

1,021 

1,007 

995 

Thana 

922 

918 

939 

929 

Ahmednagar 

1,005 

967 

968 

958 

Khandesh 

977 

959 

956 

938 

N^sik 

975 

1 

951 

966 

949 

Poona 

980 

957 

979 

944 

Satara ... ... , 

1,015 

997 

995 

967 

Sholdpur 

987 

968 

976 

948 

Belgaum 

978 

979 

988 

960 

Bij4pur 

998 

1,000 

1,010 

954 

Dh^nvar 

984 

991 

997 

952 

Kanara 

925 

904 

891 

930 

Kolaba 

989 

998 

988 

968 

Ratn^iri 

1 1,133 

1,153 

1,108 

1,075 

Karachi 

810 

804 

799 

763 

Hyderabad 

817 

837 

853 

815 

Shikarpur ... ... 

i 855 

854 

850 

829 

Thar and Parka r 

795 

805 

809 

750 

Upper Sind Frontier 

787 

813 

769 

783 

Proportion for British Territory 

938 

931 

936 

913 

City. 




1 

Abmedabad City 

916 

948 

1,023 

998 

Belgaum do. 

959 

901 

922 

909 

Bombay do. 

617 

585 

663 

612 

Broach do. 

932 

932 

921 

907 

Hubli do. 

951 

961 

1,041 

971 

Hyderabad do. 

895 

931 

936 

869 

Karachi do. 

731 

712 

713 

647 

Nasik do. 

977 

948 

975 

906 

Poona do. 

968 

899 

961 

911 

Sholapur do. 

972 

951 

969 

908 

Sukkur do. 

695 

599 

596 

606 

Surat do. 

935 

919 

965 

956 
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SuBsiDiAiiY Table VII. 

y limber of Females to 1,000 Males at each Age by Natural Divisions 

and ^Religions. 


Age Periods. 

Bombay City. 


Gujarat. 



Konki.v. 


All 

religions. 

Hindu. 

Miisal- 

ihaii. 

All 

religions 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

miiti. 

All 

religious 

Hindu. 

Mu«!al- 

man. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 ' 

7 

s 

9 

10 

0—5 


1,0.32 

1,038 

1,005 

, 977 

, 1 

! 1 

1 1 

970 1 

1 

998 

1,057 

1,057 

1,067 

5—10 


929 

9-30 

934 

. 935 

930 ! 

946 

979 

980 

954 

10—15 

- 

684 

665 

690 

802 

795 1 

853 

860 

854 

932 

15—20 

... 

703 

741 

642 

856 

851 

877 

987 

985 

1,083 

0 

1 

o 

.* 

499 

490 

512 

969 

962 ■ 

1,013 

1,058 

1,053 

1,255 

40—60 

... 

577 

575 

53G 

1,060 

1,065 ; 

1 

1,030 

1,002 

1,005 

1,059 

60 and over 

... 

S69 

940 

755 

1,362 

1,390 

1,242 

1,205 

1,231 

1,050 

Unspecified 


56 



985 

9SS ; 

1 

950 

952 

929 

1,198 

Total 

• • • 

617 

610 

617 

i 955 

1 

i 

. 950 

97S 

1,012 

1,012 

1,082 




Bixcax. 


Kaun-Itak. 




Age Periods. 

i All 
religions. 

i 

1 

Hindu. 

Musal- 

iiiaii. 

All 

religions. 

Hindu. 

man. 

All 

religions 

Hindu. 

Miisal- 

man. 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 ; 16 

17 

18 

19 

0—5 

... 1,030 

1,066 

1,069 

. 

1,035 

1,034 1,056 

907 

1 

975 

S87 

5—10 

...‘ 997 

987 

1,034 

988 

987 991 

866 

855 

870 

10—15 

...' 866 

842 

829 

860 

866 851 

684 

720 

670 

15—20 

.... 957 

989 

892 

884 

1 

885 . 886 

767 

761 

770 

20—40 

...1,010 

1,023 

962 

1,024 , 

1,02.3 : 1,042 

804 

762 

825 

40—60 

... 982 

981 

930 

946 

947 j 946 

833 

862 

825 

60 and over 

...U,0S8 

1,173 

1,094 

1,332 

1,343 * 1,256 

958 

1,027 

940 

Unspecified 

... 1,141 

1 

951 

638 

! 

j 


... 

... 

Total 

j 

...' 990 

995 

964 

932 

1 

987 i 992 

822 

825 

823 


CHAP. IV, 

Age, Se\, and 
Civil Condition, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 


Sdbsidiahy Table VIII. 

Actual excess or defect of Females hy Districts. 
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Stjbsidiart Table IX. 


Number of Females to 1,000 Hales tmder 5 years 

old hy selected Castes. 


Kame of Caste. 

Females to 1,000 Males. 

Brahmans ... 


L061 

Gujarat Brahmans... 

••• ••• ••• 

914 

Deccan do. 

• > • ( •* • • • 

1,071 

Karnatak do. 

**• »«• ••• 

1,170 

Pushkarna do. 


733 

Sarsudh do. 

«•« ,,, 

1,276 

Other Sind do. 

••• ••• 

990 

Yanis (Gujardt) 

• * • ♦ 4 « < 

1,032 

Lingayats (Karndtak) ... 

•«« ••• 

939 

High Caste 

# 4 * ••• ••• 

946 

Low Caste 

• • • 

915 

Prabhus ... ... 

• • « 

1,104 

Bombay Prabhus ... 

. 4 . ,,, 

954 

Deccan do. 

... 

1,147 

Rajputs (Gujarat) 

• «« ••• 

919 

hlarathas ... 

••• 

1,316 

Proper (Deccan) 

••• ••• 

1,385 

Kunbi ( do. ) 

• •• ••• ,,, 

...' 1,463 

Konkani (Konkan) ... 

••• ••• ••• 

1,131 

Lohdnas (Sind) 

... 

1,000 

Amils ... 

... 

1,375 

Others... 

••• ••• 

961 

Kolis (Gujardt) 

* • * • • • ... 

858 

Berads (Karnatak) 

••• ••• 

922 

Mahdrs (Deccan) 

••• ••• ... 

1,070 

Bhils ( do. ) 

• • • ••• 

1,064 

c 25— :37 


CHAP. IF. 

Age, Sex. and 
C'ML CONDIXION. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, and 

Civil Condition. SUBSIDIARY TABLE X, 

Troportion of the Sexes by selected Castes numbering more than 5,000 persons. 


Number. 

Caste, Tribe or Race. 


Ecligion. 


Eemales to 
1,000 Males. 

1 

Shiade ... 


... Hindu... 

i 

1,162 

2 

Gavada... 


... Do. ... 


1,143 

3 

Palival (Vani) 

• • « 

.. Do. ... 

.. .1 

1,142 

4 

Memon... 


... Musalinan 


1,128 

5 

Harkantra 


... Hindu... 

• . . 

1,098 

6 

Bandi 


... Do. ... 


1,097 

7 

Gabit or Gapit 


Do. ... 

... 

1,095 

8 

Kaikadi 


... Do. ... 

... 

1,095 

9 

Kumarpaik 


... Do. ... 

». . 

1,092 

10 

Machbi... 

... 

...: Do. ... 

•• • ' 

1,091 

11 

Gamvakkal 

e . . 

...: Do. ... 


1 080 

12 

Miana ... 


...1 Musalman 

• • 1 

1,069 

13 

Patvekaii 


... Hindu... 

... 1 

1,061 

14 

Bhandari 


... Do. ... 

. 

1,052 

15 

Mukri ... 


... Do. ... 


1,044 

16 

Kudala (Vani) 


... Do. ... 


1,043 

17 

Tilari ... 

. . . 

... Do. ... 

• • . 

1,036 

18 

Katkari 

• • . 

... Do. ... 

• 

1,036 

19 

Khavas... 

... 

... Do. . . . 

• . 

1,031 

20. 

Kbatri ... 

• • • 

... Musalman 

• • • ' 

1,027 

21 

Korvi ... 

... 

... Hindu... 


1,024 

22 

Molvi ... 

• • • 

... Musalman 

• . . ' 

i.ois 

23 

Gamta ... 

r. . 

... Hindu... 

. < 

1,016 

24 

Mang or Madig 


...i Do. ... 


1,016 

25 

Patharwat or Salat... 

... 

...: Do. ... 

• • « 

1,015 

26 

Naikda... 

• » 

... Do. ... 

. . 

1,015 

21 

Bhil ... 

• • • 

.. .1 Musalu an 

» . 

1,015 

28 

Patella... 


... Hindu... 

• . 

1,013 

29 

Dbor ... 


... Do. ... 


1,009 

30 

Mabar or Dhed 

• • . 

...^ Do. ... 

^ ' 

1,006 

31 

Bedar or Berad 


...! Do. ... 

... 

1,004 

32 

Avya or Jaugam 


.... Do. ... 


1,002 

33 

Diksbivant 


...' Do. ... 


1,0U2 

34 

Hanabaru 


... Do. ... 


1,001 

35 

Kathodi 


...i Do. ... 

J , 

1,001 

36 

Uppar or Gavandi ... 


... Do. ... 

... 

999 

37 

Soratbia (Vani) 


... Do. ... 

... 

999 

38 

Pinjari... 


...i Musalman 

• • • 

998 

39 

Mali 


...' Pliudu... 


998 

40 

1 Dhodia... 

• • • 

...! Do. ... 


994 

41 

1 Gondbali 

• * • 

...j Do. ... 

... 

993 

42 

Cbodra... 

. • • 

... Do. ... 


992 

48 

' Nema (Vani) 


... Do. ... 

» . 

992 

44 

Bhavsar or Cbipa ... 


... Jain ... 

... 

992 

45 

Devli 

• » » 

..., Hindu 


99 1 

46 

Pan dial... 


... .Iain ... 


991 

47 

Kunbi ... 


... Hindu 

• . . 

990 

48 

Paiicbamsali 


...; Do. ... 

• . . 

990 

49 

Kumbbar 

• . . 

...1 Do. ... 

. • • 

990 

50 

Khoja ... 


...j Musalman 

• • . 

989 

51 

Sargar... 

« . . 

... Hindu... 

• . . 

989 

52 

Plunbad 

. . • 

...' Jain ... 


987 

53 

Davri or Budbudki ... 

• •• 

...i Hindu... 


987 

54 

Lonari ... 


...1 Do. ... 

1 

987 

00 

Gidbidki or Pinglo... 


...■ Do. ... 

1 

1 

• * 1 

987 
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SuBsiDiAET Table X — continued. 


Number. 

Caste, Tribe or Race. 

Religion. 

Females to 
1,000 Males. 

56 

Mangela 


Hindu... 


986 

57 

Kunibbar 

... 

Musalman 


986 

58 

Kharadi or Sarania... 

• •• 

Hindu... 


986 

59 

Sagar ... 

... 

Do. ... 


984 

60 

Hugar or Gurav 


Do. ... 


984 

61 

Panch Kalshi 

. . . 

Do. ... 


983 

62 

ilaratha 

. . . 

Do. ... 


9^3 

68 

Bhil 

... 

Do. ...' 


983 

64. 

Raddi ... 

... 

Do. 

* 

982 

65 

Sathavara 

• •• 

Do. ... 


981 

66 

Kudavakkaligar 


Do. ... 


9S1 

67 

Varii ... 


Do. ... 


979 

68 

Kasar or Bogar 


Jain ... 


978 

69 

Kabligar ... 

. - . 

Hindu... 


1 978 

70 

Megliwal 


Do. ... 


i 978 

71 

Sadaru ... 


Do. ... 


976 

72 

Jews ... 

* . . 

Jew ... 


976 

73 

Nakvi or Hajam 


Musalman 


976 

74 

Teli or Ghanchi 

• « < 

Do. 


975 

75 

Darji or Sliimpi 

» * • 

Hindu... 


975 

76 

Vaddar 

• « 

Do. ... 


975 

77 

Teli or Gani] or Gbanclii 

• • > 

Do. ... 


974 

78 

Sayad ... 


Musalman 


974 

79 

Kbalpa... ... * 

... 

Hindu... 


974 

80 

Holar ... 

• • . 

Do. ... 


974 

81 

Gola or Golar 

• • . 

Do. ... 


974 

82 

Dhangar or Bharvad or Rural ... 


Do. ... 


974 

83 

Raul or Raval ... ... 

.. 

Do. ... 


974 

84 

Kkarak... 


Do. ... 


972 

85 

Naglik or Ban gar ... 

» . . 

Do ... 


971 

86 

Beldar ... 

• • . 

Do. ... 


971 

87 

Banajig... 

. . . 

Do. ... 


969 

88 

Haudevazir 


Do. ... 


968 

89 

Kalal or llgar 

• • • 

Do. ... 


968 

90 

Dbauka 

. . . 

Do. ... 


968 

91 

Kasai or Khatik 

• • . 

Musalman 


968 

92 

Dubla ... 


Hindu... 


967 

93 

Kachkia ... 

• . . 

Do. ... 


967 

94 

Kayastha Prabhu ... 

• • 

Do. ... 


966 

95 

Momiia... 

• * 

Musalman 


966 

96 

Ambig ... 


Hindu .. 


905 

97 

Bari 

, . . 

Do. ... 


962 

98 

Desbaval (Yani) 

• • . 

Do. ... 


962 

99 

Vani ... 


Do. ... 


961 

100 

Bohora ... 

• • . 

IMusalmau 


900 

101 

Modiia... 


Jam ... 


H60 

102 

Bboi 

■ . • 

Hindu... 


959 

103 

Chauibhnr or Moclii 


Do. ... 


959 

104 

Kharpatil • • 


Do. ... 


958 

105 

Kosbi cr Hatgar 


Do. ... 


957 

106 

Bajania 


Do. ... 


957 

107 

Sutar or Badig 


Do. ... 


956 

1(^8 

Lobar or l\amii!:;r ... 


Do. ... 


95-5 

10) 

Nilari or Rangari ... 

• •• 

Do. ... 


954 . 

110 

Sali ... 


Do. ... 


954 t 

1 

1 

i 

t 


CHAP. IV. 

AijE, Six, AXD 
ClTIL CONIiIilOX. 
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CHAP. n-. 

Ai.e, Sex, axd 
Civil Conditio 


Subsidiary Table X — continued. 


Ko. 


111 

112 

113 

114 

115 
IIG 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 
127 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 
189 

140 

141 

142 
113 

144 

145 

146 

147 
14S 
149 
15 9 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 
155 

157 

158 

159 
J60 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 
165 

167 

168 


Caste, Tiibe or Race. 


Bhangi or Halalkhor 
Soni or Aksali 
Gavali ... 

Parsi ... 

Nagar (Vani) 

Clihatri or jlusktisrar 
Koli 

Agri ... 
i' Sheikh ... 

I Shrimali 
Cliatni'th 
! Malik ... 

Yanjari,., 

Hajam ... 

' Aliir 
Momin ... 

Bliansali (Vani) 
Bhavasar or Chippa 
BurucI ... 

Dhobi or Barit 
Tbakor... 

Girasia ... 

Kathi ... 

Rind 

Pancham (Vani) 

Kasar or Bogar 
Halepaik 

Khada^ ata (Vani) 

Mer 
Panchal 
Ksliatri 
Oswal ... 

Shrimali (Vani) 

Pardhi or Shikari 
Modha (Vani) 

Eamoshi 
Porwad (Vani) 

Bhatia ( do. ) 

Lad ( do. ) 
Nonebaru (L) 

Vaghri ... 

Rajput ... 

Mesbri (Vani) 

Rnbbari 
Chhatri 
Brahman 
Laman or Lamaui 
Patlian... 

Kasai ... 

Kurvinshetti 
Kabber 
Jo<ri or Jon’er 
Gui'jar (Vani) 

Charan ... 

Kharva ... 
llap.sbi or Siddi 
Khosa ... 

Bani Abas (Arab) . 


Re! iirion. 


Do. 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 

Do. 

Mu sal man 
Hindu ... 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 

Do. 

Musalman 

Do. 

Do. 


Females to 
IjOUO males. 


Hindu ... 


954 

Do. ... 

• • . 

953 

Do. ... 

• « • 

952 

Zoroastrian 


951 

Hindu ... 


951 

Do. 


951 

Do. ... 


950 

Do. ... 

• • * 

950 

Musalman 


949 

Jain 

• • . 

949 

Do. 


919 

IJusalman 

... 

949 

Hindu ... 


948 

Do. 

• • • 

917 

Do. ... 


947 

Musalman 

• » • 

946 

Hindu ... 

• • • 

945 

Do. ... 

* » • 

945 

Do. ... 

• s • 

944 

Do. ... 


942 

Do. ... 

• • • 

942 

Do. ... 

• • 

940 

Do. ... 


939 

Musalman 

... 

939 

Hindu ... 

• • • 

937 

Do. ... 

• ■ > 

987 

Do. ... 

» > • 

937 

Do. ... 

• • • 

936 

Do. ... 

■ • • 

935 

Do. ... 

... 

934 

Do. ... 


930 

Jain 

» » • 

930 

Hindu ... 

... 

929 

Do. 


929 

Do. ... 

... 

927 

Do. 

... 

926 

Do. 

... 

925 

Do. ... 


921 

Do. ... 


921 

Do. ... 


920 

Do. ... 


919 

Do. ... 

• •• 

919 


918 

918 

917 

916 

916 

914 

912 

909 

907 

906 

904 

903 

902 

899 

897 

894 
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Subsidiary Table X — continueil. 


CHAP. IV. 

Agk., Sex, axd 
Civil CosDinoN. 


Xo. 

Caste, Tribe 

or Race. 


Religion, 


Females to 
1,000 Males, 

169 

Vani 



Jain 


894 

170 

Lohana... 



Hindu .. 


894 

171 

Eurasian 


... 

Christian 


893 

172 

Kapol (Vani) 


• • • 

Hindu ... 


892 

173 

Samra ... 



Jilusalmau 


890 

174 

Jamali... 



Do. 


889 

175 

Mari ... 



Do. 


887 

176 

LasEari 



Do. 


885 

177 

Kalhora 



Do. 


884 

178 

Porwad 



Jain 


SSI 

179 

KhuresEi 



Musalman 


878 

180 

Baber or Babria 



Hindu ... 


875 

181 

Bhat or Bahrot 



Do. ... 


874 

182 

Sarvan ... 



Musahnan 


869 

183 

ilogEal... 



Do. 


859 

184 

Domki ... 



Do. 


853 

185 

Fakir ... 



Do. 


852 

186 

Gosai or Atit 



Hindu ... 


849 

187 

Native Christian 



Christian 


848 

188 

BEavaya or Tavgal... 


• • • 

Hindu ... 


840 

ISO 

CEacEar 



Musalman 


838 

190 

Koinati or Vairhya... 



Hindu .. 


837 

191 

Magaja... 


• •• 

Musalman 

• k 

836 

192 

LigEari 



Do. 


834 

193 

Kurmi ... 



Hindu ... 

• • • 

833 

194 

Sama ... 



Musalman 


831 

195 

Od 



Hindu 


820 

196 

Sindhi ... 


» • • 

Musalman 


819 

197 

Haji ... 



Do. 


816 

198 

Mohara 



Do. 


806 

199 

Bardi ... 



Do. 


804 

200 

Jat 



Do. 


800 

201 

MaEur ... 


... 

Do. 


794 

202 

Bava ... 



Hindu ... 


788 

203 

Brabui... 



Musalman 


773 

204 

Nadora... 


• •• 

Hindu... 


769 

205 

Kasai ... 



Mu.salman 


768 

206 

JidaEa ... 



Do. 

• • • 

750 

207 

Hussani 



Do. 


749 

208 

Chandi Haji 



Do. 


747 

209 

Mazbi Sikh 



Hindu ... 


730 

210 

Jatoi 



Musalman 


725 

211 

Mazari ... 


... 

Do. 


712 

212 

Shrawak 



Jain 


712 

213 

Gilzai ... 



Musalman 


694 

214 

Marwadi 



Hindu ... 


6S3 

215 

Chandi (Husseni) ... 


• • • 

Musalman 


682 

216 

Dahur ... 


... 

Do. 


681 

217 

Multani 



Do. 


676 

218 

Jakhrani 



Do. 


670 

219 

Bairagi... 



Hindu ... 


662 

220 

Bugti ... 



Musalman 


638 

221 

Somali ... 



Do. 


609 

222 

Kakar ... 



Do. 


596 

223 

Sadhu ... 



Hindu 

• ♦ • 

540 

224 

Arab 



Musalman 


472 

225 

European 



Christian 


349 


c 25—28 
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CHAP. iv. SuBSiDiAEA Table XI. 

Age, Sex, and 

CiTiL Condition. Distribution of lOfiOO of each Sea! by Age and Civil Condition. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 Unmarried.; Married. 

j Widowed, 

( 

! Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 


1 



1 -2 

1 3 

' 4 

5 

6 

7 

0—5 ... 

• • • 



! 

1,136 

11 


1,209 

22 

2 

5—10 ... 

• • • 


... 

1,365 

. 4G 

4 

1,257 

170 

9 

10—15 .. 

... 


... 

1,124 

188 

14 

i 582 

i 

532 

34 

15—20 ... 


... 

... 

528 

308 

21 

125 

635 

46 

20—25 ... 



... 

274 

493 

37 

38 

780 

73 

25—30 ... 

... 

... 

... 

157 

726 

59 

23 

789 

115 

80—35 ... 

• • • 

... 

... 

81 

736 

69 

18 

692 

172 

35—40 ... 

• • 4 


... 

40 

551 

62 

10 

423 

168 

40—45 ... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

32 

522 

75 

12 

371 

266 

45—50 ... 

• • « 


• »• 

16 

307 

56 

5 

176 

174 

50—55 ... 

• • 4 

... 

... 

IG 

312 

80 

7 

143 

281 

55-60 ... 


... 

• • • 

7 

130 

88 

2 

50 

111 

60 and over 

... 

• * • 

... 

14 

238 

120 

7 

71 

396 

Unspecified 

• • « 

... 

•• 

2 

O 

2 

1 

3 

« • • 



Total 

... 

4,792 j 

4,571 

637 

3,296 

4,857 

1,847 


SuBsiDiABT Table XII. 

Distribution by Civil Condition and Main Age Deriods of 10,000 of each Sex. 


Afifi. 

1 Unmaeried. 

1 Married. 

1 

Widowed. 

Females per TnorsAND 
Males. 

ilales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Unmarried. 1 Married. 

; Widowed. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

B . 9 

10 

0—10 

2,501 

2,466 

57 

192 

4 

11 

j 

932 i 3,183 

2,306 

10—15 

1,124 

582 

1=8 

532 

14 

34 

489 ' 2,681 

2,391 

15—10 

3,080 

214 

2,814 

.3,319 

248 

574 

187 1,115 

2,181 

40 and over 

85 

33 

1,509 

811 

369 

1,228 

364 509 

3,145 

Unspecified 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 


... 

... 

All Ages 

4,792 

3,296 

4,571 

4,857 

637 

I 00 

I 

C50 1 1,005 

2,746 
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Subsidiaht Table XIII. 

Distribution by Civil Condition and main Age Periods of 10,000 of each 

Sex at the last three Censuses. 


Age. 

Uales. 

Uamamed. 

Married. 

IVidowed. 

1901. 

1891. 

1S81. 

1901. 

1891. 

38S1 

1901. 

1891. j 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 

0—10 

2,501 

2,772 

2,674 

57 

76 

54 

4 

3 

3 

10—15 

1,124 

886 

1,038 

188 

172 

18) 

14 

6 

10 

15—40 

1,080 

985 

987 

2,814 

2,967 

2,939 

2 48 

134 

177 

40 and over ... 

85 

69 

80 

1,509 

1,597 

1,517 

369 

333 

332 

Unspecified 

2 

... 


3 


... 

2 

... 

... 

All Ages 

4,792 

4,712 

4,779 

4,571 

4,812 

4,639 

637 

476 

522 


Age. 

Feuales. 

tJumarried. 

Married. 

. 

Widowed. 

1901. 1891. 

1 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1S91. 

issi. 

1 

11 j 12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

0-10 

1 

2,466 ’ 2,690 

1 

2,578 

192 

2SS 

229 

11 

► 

0 

7 

10—15 

582 1 391 

442 

532 

483 

571 

34 

11 

26 

15—40 

214 136 

126 

3,319 

3,530 

3,429 

574 

376 

522 

40 and over 

33 1 20 

19 

811 

852 

815 

1,228 

1,218 

1,236 

Unspecified 

1 ... 


3 

... 





All Ages 

[ 

3,296 3,237 

3,165 

4,857 

.5,153 

5,014 

1,847 

1,610 

1,791 


CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 
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CHAP. IV.- 

Age, Ses, and 
Civil Condition, 


SuBsiDiAEY Table XIV. 

Distribution hij main Age Periods of 10,000 of each Civil Condition. 


Age. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

AIaies. 



Female 8. 


1 Unmarried. 

Alarried. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Jlairied. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

C— 10 ... 

5,220 

125 

73 

! 7,481 

393 

61 

10—15 ... 

2,316 

411 

213 

1,765 

1.096 

' 

186 

1 

15—10 ... 

2,251 

0,155 

3,910 

64S 

6,833 

3,107 

40 and over 

177 

3,301 

5,800 

99 

1,672 

C,643 

Unspecified 

• ♦ • 3 

1 

8 

4 

4 

6 

3 


ScEsiDiARY Table XV. 

Distrihution hy Civil Condition of 10,000 of each main Age Period 

for each Sex. 


Age Peeiud. 


31 ALES. 



Females. 


Unmarried. 

Jlarricd. j 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Alarried. 

33’idowed. 

1 

2 

o 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0—10 ... 

. 9,700 

1 

i 

18 


717 

, 

42 

10—15 ... 

8,482 

3,416 , 

i 

102 

5,060 

4,634 

300 

15 — 10 ... 

2,606 

6,793 , 

601 

520 

8,082 

1,398 

40 and over 

1 

! 432 ' 

7,687 ^ 

1,881 

157 

' 

3,918 

5,925 

Unspecified 

3,393 

• j 

1 

6,220 : 

487 

2,803 

6,025 

1,172 





SuBSiDiAET Table XVI. 

Froportion of the Sexes hy Civil Condition for Districts. 


CHAP. IV 


Age, Sex, .4.xd 

Civil Condition. 


NuiTBEB OP Females peb 1,000 Males, 


District. 

At all Ages. 

1 0—10. 

10—15. 

15—40. 

40 and over. 

•a 

2 

C 

cJ 

s 

rs 

Widowed, 

Married, 

; 

a 

Widowed# 

'C 

3 

S 

d 

p 

W’idowed. 

Married. 

ci 

5 

Widowed. 

Married. 

V 

s 

j 

'd 

y 

1 s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Bombay City ... 

573 

406 

2,460 

1,900 

953 

4,716 

2,856 

449 

6,277 

631 

133 

1,924 

2S9 

242 

2,370 

Ahmedabad 

9S9 

597 

2,470 

1,864 

899 

1,093 

1,759 

563 

1,062 

1,089 

170 

1,803 

517 

145 

3,321 

Broach 

999 

648 

2,268 

2,116 

967 

1,927 

1,974 

590 

1,639 

1,105 

164 

1,594 

516 

97 

i 

, 2,553 

Kaira 

1,008 

490 

2,350 

2,525 

771 

1,023 

1,718 

389 

1,344 

1.073 

93 

1,678 

544 

57 

1 

3,215 

Panch Mah^s .. 

1,027 

742 

2,327 

1,899 

936 

1,937 

2,266 

719 

1.635 

1.131 

306 

1,592 

567 

213 

, 3,411 

1 

Surat 

l.Ofi 

764 

1,982 

1,891 

9S1 

1,718 

1.570 

612 

1,441 

1,191 

371 

1,472 

6S3 

453 

1 

: 2,si0 

TMna ... <«> 

971 

700 

3,237 

1,396 

978 

3,200 

5,652 

503 

4,295 

1,044 

211 

2,141 

535 

314 

2,254 

Ahmcdca^ar ... 

1,033 

673 

3,338 

1,831 

936 

3,740 

3,313 

476 

3,427 

1,153 

S3 

2,647 

60'2 

263 

3.670 

Klidndesh 

1,001 

681 

3,119 

4,917 

953 

5,762 

2,605 

358 

3,593 

1.042 

153 

2,602 

435 

339 

3,967 

NSsik 

1,019 

6S4 

3,020 

4,430 

963 

4,031 

2,527 

432 

2,599 

1,106 

133 

2,313 

470 

S04 

8,354 

Poona 

1,013 

631 

3,300 

3, '98 

979 

3,064 

5,096 

408 

6,159 

1,122 

141 

3,019 

436 

3S6 

3,202 

Satara 

1,090 

COS 

4,005 

5,429 

917 

10,233 

6,003 

32) 

7,158 

1,216 

02 

4.3S1 

492 

291 

3,324 

Sholapur 

1,010 

655 

3,136 

5,216 

959 

3,964 

2,472 

425 

2.980 

1,152 


3,152 

479 

3S0 

3,5o3 

Belganm 

1,030 

637 

2,857 

5,028 

SS3 

3,316 

2.994 

340 

2,102 

1,091 

153 

3,113 

471 

1,061 

3.3‘:0 

Bijapur 

1,031 

664 

3,028 

5,261 

8 

S3 

2,515 

3,093 

397 

1,759 

1,106 

240 

2,396 

453 

1.34S 

3,396 

Dharwar 

1,033 

683 

2,871 

0,434 

936 

4,018 

3,885 

518 

2,977 

1,155 

222 

2,713 

439 

1,042 

2,930 

Kafnara 

909 

613 

3.924 

4,934 

955 

4,206 

12,573 

497 

11,333 

1,093 

185 

4,443 

321 

433 

3,627 

Kola^ba 

1,020 

6S0 

3,794 

4,700 

9 

"6 

4,709 

4,633 

431 

7,082 

1,160 

99 

3,077 

417 

230 

4. 141 

Ratnagiri 

1,249 

678 

5,862 

4,855 

978 

10,043 

9,698 

414 

27,219 

1,512 

82 

7,959 

207 

724 

4,326 

Karachi 

975 

619 

1,871 

1,755 

917 

1,655 

2,703 

512 

1,900 

1,151 

182 

1,603 

287 

161 

2,372 

Hyderabad 

947 

598 

2,073 

1,561 

843 

3,000 

1,261 

618 

3,342 

1,166 

290 

1,610 

C13 

322 

1.990 

Shikarpur 

964 

651 

2,C7o 

2,517 

906 

1,590 

1,340 

540 

2,151 

1, 111 

230 

1,576 

6S7 

324 

2,306 

Thar and Parkar. 

936 

535 

2,327 

1,022 

S55 

2,025 

2,437 

65S 

3,690 

1,135 

225 

3,103 

540 

261 

2,433 

Upper Sind From 

















tier 

921 

607 

1,928 

1,C93 

837 

2.545 

1,184 

552 

1,179 

1,122 

180 

l.COO 

570 

330 

•2.375 


c 25—29 
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CHAP. IV. 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 


Subsidiary Table XVII (Part I). 

Disirihvdion by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex for Districts. 








Civil 

CON’DITIO” OF 10,000 Males 






Districts. 

Xt all ages. 


0—10. 


10—15. 

15-40. 

40 and over. 

« 

I 

S 



c> 

5 



5 

5 

5 

s 

rs 

c 

Widowed. 

.5 

c 

c 

_C 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

1 

13 

14 

1 

i 15 

16 

Bombay 

5,639 

3,904 

457 

24 

1,229 

1 

81 

803 

2 

3,962 

1,783 

207 

1,572 

89 

247 

Ahmcdabad ... 

4,863 ' 4,20-2 

870 

83 

1,895 

10 

273 

1,115 

31 

3,218 

1,175 

427 

1,294 

77 

402 

Broach 

4,812 

4,278 

910 

69 

1,994 

5 

234 

1,102 

21 

3,176 

1,091 

432 

1,333 

92 

452 

Kaira 

4,890 

4,234 

876 

95 

2,031 

14 

342 

1,050 

39 

3,171 

1,025 

4-24 

1,282 

128 

399 

Panch ilahdls 

4,090 

5,166 

744 

44 

2,504 

4 

115 

1,336 

12 

2,808 

1,276 

429 

1,:23 

50 

299 

Surat 

4,uG9 

4,6-22 

809 

100 

2,573 

5 

297 

976 

16 

2,707 

952 

299 

1,415 

121 

489 

Thaua 

4,577 

4,787 

636 

125 

2,624 

2 

70 

1,066 

4 

3,001 

1,046 

200 

1,381 

51 

430 

Ahmcdiiagar 

5,039 

4,433 

52 S 

47 

2,483 

3 

207 

1,121 

9 

3,060 

776 

170 

1,725 

63 

346 

Khiindesh 

0,261 

4,274 

465 

48 

2,538 

O 

285 

1,057 

9 

3,412 

610 

186 

1,516 

39 

268 

Xiisik ... 

4,936 

4,526 

538 

46 

2,617 

3 

243 

1,018 

12 

3,188 

815 

230 

1,459 

46 

293 

Poona 

4,696 

4,736 

568 

45 

2,530 

4 

114 

1,200 

8 

2,835 

941 

184 

1,702 

65 

372 

Sdtdra 

4,501 

4,935 

564 

40 

2,699 

1 

114 

1,347 

9 

2,573 

837 

156 

1,774 

62 

398 

Shollpur 

4,976 

4,464 

560 

42 

2,450 

3 

282 

1,156 

12 

2,793 

801 

162 

1,859 

57 

383 

Belgaiim 

4,710 

4,590 

700 

77 

2,705 

8 

235 

1,147 

27 

2,727 

700 

256 

1,671 

38 

410 

Bljapur 

4,829 

4,508 

663 

73 

2,589 

8 

243 

1,213 

28 

2,752 

654 

191 

1,761 

62 

436 

Dharwar ... 

4,330 

4,985 

685 

44 

2,614 

4 

150 

1,266 

17 

2,566 

1,026 

216 

1,570 

80 

448 

Kanara 

4,131 

5,295 

574 

16 

2,343 

2 

33 

1,176 

2 

2,500 

1,663 

188 

1,582 

113 

382 

KoUba 

4, 6 55 

4,862 

483 

42 

2,834 

2 

113 

1,014 

4 

2,857 

969 

170 

1,643 

45 

307 

Eatnigirl 

4,220 

5,368 

412 

26 

3,055 

1 

64 

1,326 

1 

2,-233 

939 

85 

1,897 

48 

325 

Karachi 

3,794 

5,669 

537 

27 

2,733 

2 

65 

1,077 

3 

2,350 

1,695 

205 

1,352 

164 

327 

Hyderabad ... 

3,487 

6,931 

582 

26 

2,P96 

1 

131 

1,004 

3 

2, 088 

1,754 

201 : 

1,242 

277 

377 

Shikurpur ... 

4,135 

5,344 

621 

16 

2,892 

1 

169 

" 

2 

2,3C9 

1,387 

104 

i 

1,581 

173 

354 

Thar and Pdrkar ... 

3,293 

1 

6,166 

641 

19 

2,680 

2 

52 

1,205 

9 

1,860 

1,995 

173 

1 

1,362 1 

1 

286 

3C4 

U, S. Frontier 

i 

1 

4,031 

i 

5,666 

403 

2G 

1 

3,108 

2 

181 

827 

4 

2,307 

1,473 

1 

137 1 

i 

1..517 

1 

1 

) 

158 

1 

260 
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Sdbsidiaei Table XVII (Part II). 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 Females for Districts. 


CHAP. iV". 

Age. Skx, axi' 
Civil. C’l'Ni'i I ION. 


District. 

At all ages. 

0—10. 

10—15. 

i 

15 

— 


40 and over. 

o 

’-E i 

rf ! 

S ' 

Unmarried. 

. 1 

'3 1 

1 1 
S 

i-> 

5 

S 


ra 

0 

1 

Unmarried 

s 1 

^ i 

o 

s 

Unmarried 

O 

O 

1 

^ ! 

3 

P 

O 

IG 

1 

2 1 

^ i 

i 

4 1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 : 

11 

12 

13 

14 ^ 

15 

Bombay City 

5,234 

2,946 

1,820 

75 

1,899 

4 

375 

583 

24 

4,049 

1 

429 

&46 

735 

35 

1,146 

Ahmedabad 

5,063 

2,677 

2,2G0 

163 

1,792 

12 

505 

661 

35 

3,689 

211 

809 

706 

13 

1,404 

Broach 

4,9S5 

2,874 

2,141 

152 

2,001 

11 

47S 

675 

33 

3,640 

187 

714 

714 

11 

1,381 

Eaira 

5,437 

2,292 

2,271 

266 

1,727 

16 

648 

462 

58 

3,753 

105 

784 

770 

s 

1,413 

Panch MahAls 

4,303 

3,923 

1,772 

85 

2,529 

7 

266 

985 

20 

3,275 

399 

699 

677 

12 

1,046 

5:^urat ... ... 

4,S86 

3,517 

1,597 

180 

2,514 

8 

464 

595 

23 

3,270 

352 

43? 

963 

56 

1,128 

Thdna 

4,821 

3,636 

1,543 

1S9 

2,785 

7 

430 

587 

20 

3,399 

242 

463 

803 

22 

1,053 

Ahmednagar 

0,231 

2,967 

1,752 

225 

2,435 

9 

632 

454 

31 

3,611 

64 

449 

SG3 

14 

1,263 

Ehindesh 

5,391 

2,982 

1,627 

242 

2,477 

9 

75S 

388 

32 

3,638 

104 

496 

753 

13 

1,090 

Xisik 

5,157 

3,1 ( 0 

1,668 

207 

2,585 

13 

629 

465 

33 

3,617 

no 

553 

704 

15 

1,069 

Poona 

4,856 

3,196 

1,948 

173 

2,323 

13 

590 

499 

52 

3,247 

136 

566 

816 

33 

1,317 

t^atara 

4,839 

2,934 

2,227 

213 

2,440 

15 

677 

426 

60 

3,08o 

51 

676 

864 

17 

1,470 

Sholdpnr 

.5,089 

2,963 

1,946 

223 

2,379 

12 

706 

499 

38 

3,238 

C8 

516 

902 

10 

1,380 

Belgaum ... 

4,262 

3,849 

1,«89 

ISl 

2,893 

19 

369 

748 

23 

2,938 

177 

514 

774 

31 

1,328 

Bijdpur 

4,55G 

3,657 

1,787 

IGO 

2,661 

13 

464 

803 

21 

3,066 

150 

372 

' 866 

! 

43 

1,381 

Dharwar 

4,102 

4,122 

3,776 

110 

2864 

5 

295 

1,024 

24 

2,980 

207 

487 

717 

27 

1,260 

Ksfnara 

4,212 

3,844 

1,944 

62 

2 672 

3 

234 

920 

13 

3,251 

229 

54S 

645 

23 

1,330 

■ 

Kobtba 

4,399 

3,756 

1,845 

105 

2,595 

3 

2G0 

823 

11 

3,242 

318 

509 

792 

20 

i 

1 1,322 

Eataagiri 

4,767 

3,485 

1,748 

154 

2,570 

10 

! 359 

1 

712 

16 

3,345 

184 

474 

909 

. ]9 

I 

1,248 

Karalchi 

4,407 

4,294 

1,299 

54 

3,178 

3 

198 

f 

i 

693 

6 

3,322 

392 

367 

833 

31 

923 

Hyderabad 

4,227 

4,450 

1,323 

42 

2,960 

3 

i 

185 

749 

16 

3,054 

j 

639 

3S5 

946 

93 

919 

■Shikarpur .. 

4.724 

4,072 

1,204 

47 

3,039 

1 

260 

i 

571 

5 

'3,092 

390 

275 

1 

! i;325 

72 

923 

Thar and PArkar... 

3,964 

1 

4,533 

1,503 

38 

2,937 

! ^ 

1 

1 1.56 

860 

9 

1 

2,806 

607 

398 

I 964 

129 

1 

1,091 

C. S. Frontier , .. 

, 4,721 

4,344 

i 

933 

54 

3,330 

G 

1 

273 

; 590 

! 0 

3,291 

1 

[ 

337 

171 

j 1,103 

1 

j 67 

7-52 
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'JHAP. IV. 
Ai'.K, SkX A5t' 

TIT CmNOTTIOS. 


SuBsiDiAEY Table XVIII. 

Proportion of Wives to Husbands for Meligions and Districts. 


Kujiber os Maeeied Females per 1,000 Mareied Males. 


District. 


Bombat’ City ... 
Ahmedabad 
Breach ... 

Kaira 

Panch ilahals . 
Surat 

Thana ... 
Abmeduagar 
Kha'ndesli 
Nasik ... , 

Poona 
S^t^ra ... 

Sholdpur . 

Belgaum 
Eijapur ... 

Dharwar 
Kanara ... 

Kolaba ... 
Eatndgii'i 
Kardcdii ... 
Hyderabad 
Sbikarpur 
1 bar and PtCrkar 
Hpper Sind Frontier 


AU 

dligions. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Jain. 

Cities. 

Eural 

Areas. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

573 

561 

586 

402 

573 


989 

980 

990 

996 

923 

1,012 

999 

987 

1,033 

873 

911 

1,014 

1,008 

1,009 

1,018 

1,018 

... 

1,008 

1,027 

1,002 

1,012 

1,008 

... 

1,027 

1,074 

1,063 

1,333 

865 

887 

1,124 

971 

977 

900 

4S2 

... 

971 

1,053 

1,053 

1,083 

989 

. . . 

1,053 

1,001 

1,004 

991 

820 

... 

1,001 

1,019 

1,024 

959 

858 

1,027 

1,019 

1,013 

1,023 

904 

836 

944 

1,022 

1,090 

1,093 

1,080 

988 


1,090 

1,010 

1,007 

1,046 

1,018 

983 

1,013 

1,030 

1,033 

1,032 

1,002 

926 

1,083 

1,031 

1,027 

1,076 

917 


1,031 

[ 1,033 

1,034 

1,039 

981 

973 

1,037 

908 

909 

1,073 

973 

... 

908 

1,019 

1,022 

1,053 

303 

... 

1,019 

1,250 

1,229 

1,618 

1,048 

... 

1,250 

947 

709 

988 

605 

702 

1,014 

975 

1,015 

963 

962 

1,096 

967 

964 

972 

962 

... 

759 

971 

936 

904 

958 

926 

... 

936 

921 

728 

946 

233 


921 
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Subsidiary Table XIX. 


State^nent shoivinj the Ages (recorded and smoothed hg 5 and 10) 

of 100,000 persons. 


chap. 

A.,l, Sex 

E'lvii 


Age. 

llecorded ii 

1 schedules. 

Smoothed by 5. 

Smoothed by 10. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males* : 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

2 

3 

■ 

4 ! 

5 

0 

7 

0—1 


1,592 

1,623 

. 

1,592 

1,623 

1,592 

1,623 

1 

• • • • • « 

2,252 

2,205 

2.213 : 

2,260 

2,213 

2,266 

2 


2,794 

2,9 51 

2,534 ' 

2,654 

2,534 

2,65 1 

3 


2,891 

3,162 

2,939 ' 

3,058 : 

2,939 

8,058 

4 


3,143 

3,330 

3,110 

3,225 

3,110 

3,225 

5 


3,016 

3,044 

3,173 

3,223 

2,869 

2,794 

0 


3,108 

3,038 

3,299 

3,227 

2,976 

2,858 

7 


3,106 

2,941 

3,201 

3,039 

3,110 

2,846 

s 


3,521 

3,184 

3,308 

3,005 

2.988 

2,770 

9 


2.054 

2,892 

2,987 

2,678 

2,932 

2,672 

10 


4,1 ol 

3,470 

3,203 

2,733 

2,710 

2,511 

11 

« « ' • 

1,501 

1,402 

2,773 

2,320 

2,668 

2.363 

12 

• • * • . « 

4,lSu 

3 217 

2,592 

2,134 

2,509 

2,204 

13 


1,371 

1,120 

2,281 ■ 

1,876 

2,373 

2,099 

14 


1,753 

l,46o 

2,320 

1,921 

2,:07 

1,978 

15 


2,593 

2,183 

1,659 

1,455 

2.0S7 

1,906 

16 


1,698 

1,624 

1,724 

1,597 

1.930 

1.811 

17 


8S3 

887 

1,553 

1,176 

1,811 

1,752 

18 

• • ' « • « 

1,095 

1,829 

1,699 

1,881 

1,734 

1,729 

19 

... , , , 

899 

850 

1,489 ' 

l,t>76 

1,696 

1,734 

20 


3,319 

4,200 

1,661 

1,892 

1,636 

1,716 

21 


651 

601 

1,482 

1,0S2 

1,047 

1,751 

“2 


1,741 

1,96 b 

1,462 

1.679 

1.649 

1,770 

23 


799 

781 

1,781 

l,S8l : 

1,667 

1,803 

24 

• * > ... 

798 

837 

1,822 

1,933 

1,064 

1,792 

25 


4,917 

5,2] 8 

1,666 

1,721 ' 

1.691 

1,812 

24 

... ... 

854 

803 

1,776 

l,s43 

1,688 

1,797 

27 


933 

906 

1.751 

1,803 

1,700 

1,801 

28 


1,378 

1,390 

1,743 ; 

1,842 

1,094 

1,780 

29 


674 

6 10 

1,668 ' 

1,761 i 

1.6 63 

1,744 

5D 


4,876 

5,410 

1,793 

1,901 

1.610 

1,682 

31 


4S2 

457 

1,627 , 

1,722 i 

1,576 

1,645 

32 

... , , , 

1,557 

1,006 

1,614 

1,730 

1,527 

1,593 

'6o 


545 

500 

1,395 

1,442 

1,484 

1,563 

o i 


612 

677 

1,443 

1,483 

1,437 

1,505 

35 


3,7 i 9 

3,972 

1,243 

1,258 

1,402 

1,471 

oo 


723 

659 

1,281 

1,314 

1,319 

1.416 

37 


556 

483 

1,236 : 

1,209 

1,310 

1,376 

S8 


734 

777 

1,277 . 

1,359 1 

1,219 

1,209 

39 


300 

450 

1,226 ; 

1,318 

1,204 

1,216 

40 


3,983 

4,422 

1,289 ’ 

1,381 

1,144 

1 1,181 

41 


4*7 7 

450 

1,214 : 

1,301 

1,1 06 

; 1,138 

42 


87 li 

799 

1,191 j 

1,270 ; 

1,06 1- 

' 1,088 

43 


356 

378 

946 I 

892 

1,034 

1,056 

44 


276 

830 

903 

860 ' 

999 

1,014 

45 


2,758 

2,502 

779 i 

767 ' 

975 

078 

4u 

• • • 

25 i 

291 

823 

785 ! 

930 

931 

47 


255 

334 

823 1 

765 ' 

9 US 

80 1 

4 b 


577 

469 

900 

910 

847 

I 8]6 

49 


:>75 

229 

898 1 

897 

8uS 

776 


u :25 — 30 


i\'. 

AX'' 

I ! I' 'V. 
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CHAP i\'. 


ScBSiDiAET Table XIX — coiiUnued. 


Aoi. Sex. .ixo 
'IVTI Ci'Xl.lTIOX. 


I 


Eecorded :n bcliedules. 


SuiOv,thL-d bv 5. 


Sinootlied by It'. | 



Agt, 

i 








i Males. 

i 

i Females. 

MaLs. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


1 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 

(*. 

7 

50 


8,142 

1 

! 3,230 ^ 

950 

920 

7G5 

733 

51 


239 

1 224 . 

894 

8'j5 

731 

697 

52 


545 

44/ 

S / 8 

808 

603 

657 

5;3 


271 

l"t8 

522 

453 

062 

642 

54 


194 

1 213 ^ 

510 

444 

623 

612 

55 


1,359 

i 1,154 

433 

3S1 

583 

584 

56 


ISO 

i 177 ■ 

411 

380 

536 

550 

67 


161 

150 , 

399 

314 

403 

521 

58 


100 

i77» ; 

4S1 

594 

428 

461 

59 


100 

61 

469 

5S6 

394 

432 

60 


1,798 

2,403 

462 

.584 

360 

406 

61 


119 

140 ’ 

430 

553 

332 

385 

02 


127 

139 , 

418 

545 

306 

365 

63 


32 

21 1 

16S 

203 

279 

345 

64 


14 

i 24 ; 

149 

139 

244 

303 

65 


549 

692 

130 

154 

210 

261 

66 


26 

' 17 , 

127 

157 

177 

219 

67 


■SO 

17 : 

127 

154 

330 

ISO 

6S 


16 

, S4 

99 1 

129 

114 

137 

09 


12 

10 , 

90 

126 

100 

125 

70 


415 

567 ; 

97 

127 

99 

119 

71 


6 

4 ■ 

95 

121 

94 

111 

72 


88 

■ 22 1 

93 

120 

88 

104 

73 


3 

3 ; 

77 

74 

81 

94 

74 


4 

'6 i 

77 

75 

77 

86 

75 


335 

' 388 

70 

71 

72 

79 

76 


4 

7 

71 

71 

68 

72 

77 


4 

2 

71 

71 

GG 

Go 

78 


S 

3 ' 

4S 

47 

55 

55 

79 


4 

2 , 

48 

46 

49 

48 

80 


220 

.223 

48 

47 

42 

42 

81 


2 

••• 1 

40 

46 

36 

36 

82 

<. . . 

5 

5 1 

46 

46 

30 

30 

S3 



1 , 

0 

6 

24 

25 

84 


1 

... i 

5 


20 

21 

85 


21 

22 ' 

4 

0 

16 

17 

86 



5 

4 

6 

12 

13 

87 



2 i 

4 

6 

S 

10 

88 


* • • 

1 i 

4 

7 

4 

6 

89 


• • • 

1 

5 

6 

■r 

0 

90 


22 

27 : 

0 

8 

4 

b 

91 


1 

! 

0 

6 

3 

4 

92 


» • • < 

1 , 

5 

6 

o 

0 

4 

93 



■ « • 1 

1 

1 

3 

o 

94 



... 

1 

1 

2 

o 

95 


.> 

O 

3 , 

1 

1 

2 

3 

96 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

97 


• • • 


1 

1 

1 

1 

98 


1 

1 

• • • 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

99 








100 


•1 1 

i 

1 

3 

! 

.•) 

O 
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I'HAi 1\ 

Subsidiary Table XX. 

ClVIT fl \1 


Statement slioiving Ages {recorded and smoothed hij B and 10) of 200,000 persons 
selected from the Thdsra, Kapadtanj and Melimadahad Tdlukas of the 
Kaira District loMch suffered secerehj from Famine. 



i 

j Keoorded in scliedulcs. j 

1 

Smoothed by 5* 

Smoothed by 10, 

-6- i 

ilales. 

1 

Females. 

Yales. 

Females. 

Males. 

! 

Females, 


! 

1 ! 2 

.3 

4 

5 

G 

1 

■ 

0—1 

1,139 

967 ' 

1,139 

967 

1,139 

\ 

k 

i 

967 

1 

' 866 

791 ■ 

1,249 

1,071 

1,247 

1,071 

2 

1,741 

1,454 

1,630 

1,476 

1,630 

1,476 

3 

2,011 

1,937 ; 

2,079 

1,865 

2,079 

1,865 

4 

2,391 

2,230 

2,335 

2,107 

2,385 

2,107 

5 

3,381 

2,915 . 

2,551 

2,334 

2,395 

2,115 

6 

2,148 

1,997 ‘ 

2,917 

2,641 

2,568 

2.251 

7 

2,819 

2.588 i 

2,750 

2,194 

2,733 


S 

3,841 

3,472 ^ 

3,2 U 9 

2,805 

2,853 

2,460 

9 

1,556 

1,497 

2,996 

2. G 12 

2,944 

2,519 

10 

5,683 

4,470 ; 

3,185 

2,891 

2,942 

2,505 

11 

1,080 

1,033 ! 

3,050 

2,166 

2,932 

2,483 

12 

5,266 

3,981 

3,062 

2,123 

2,869 

2,416 

13 

1.665 

1,348 

2,945 

2,118 

2,8 i 4 

2,405 

14 

1,614 

1,282 i 

3,084 ' 

2,518 

2,757 

2,352 

15 

5,098 

4,447 

2,318 ; 

1,950 

2,710 

2,322 

16 

1,775 

1.531 I 

2,440 i 

2,091 

2,588 j 

2,217 

17 

: 1,438 

1,110 ' 

2,215 1 

1,911 

2,507 1 

2.214 

IS 

: 2,271 

2,052 ! 

2,485 ' 

2,368 

2,459 

2,197 

]9 

491 

382 , 

2,244 : 

2,124 

2,419 

2,181 

20 

... ... 6,14.5 

6,733 ! 

2.485 1 

2,385 

2,3-36 

2.126 

21 

! 572 

312 

2,1-38 1 

2,061 

2,842 

2,142 

22 

1 2,641 

2,418 

2,159 i 

2,108 

2.330 

2,137 

23 

' 538 

432 

2,532 

2,2-35 

2,320 

2.142 

24 

595 

017 

2,513 

2,244 

2,279 

2.102 

25 

8.313 

7,865 

2,170 

1,909 


2,098 

26 

: 475 

3.57 ^ 

2,382 

2.123 

2,227 

2,018 

27 

931 

773 

2,309 

2,0.39 

2,208 

2,026 

28 

1,594 

1,503 

2,101 

1,971 

2,163 

1,973 

29 

231 

199 

2,036 

1,921 

2,086 

1,011 

30 

7,274 

7,025 

2,206 

2,035 

3,984 

1,823 

31 

150 

104 

1,946 ! 

1,829 

1,915 ! 

1,771 

32 

1,782 

1,596 

1,937 1 

1,825 

1,825 

1,700 

33 

j 291 

223 

1,660 i 

1,518 

1,733 

1,650 

31 

187 

180 

1,689 , 

1,552 

1,656 

1,603 

35 

5,886 

5,485 1 

1,385 ■ 

1,280 

1,593 i 

1,568 

36 

295 

278 ' 

1,412 

1,342 

1-507 i 

1,510 

37 

... ... 265 

2.30 ' 

1,394 ; 

1,3.34 

1,446 ’ 

1,471 

38 

4-29 

531 

1.295 

1,492 

1,332 

1,376 

39 

94 

139 ' 

1,251 : 

1,4.52 

1,244 ; 

1,305 

40 

5,393 

6,275 

1,310 1 

1,537 

1,133 [ 

1,221 

41 

90 

80 

1,270 

1,150 

1,071 1 

1,165 

42 

696 

658 

1,267 1 

1,438 

997 : 

],105 

43 

79 

97 

686 

711 

94 U 1 

1,067 

41 

75 

55 

687 

7-39 

892 1 

1,011 1 

45 

2,492 

2,817 

571 

029 

Sol 1 

968 } 

46 

93 

68 

602 

671 

799 i 

910 i 

47 

116 

1 

i 

1 

106 

603 

674 

753 

1 

j 68 i 
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CHAP. LV. 


Ai,L, SlX, AXtl 
ClTlf CiiVl'IlIoX, 


Subsidiary Table XX — cotitimied. 


Recorded in schedules. ! 

Smoothed by 5. j 

i 

Smoothed by 10. 

1 

Males. 

1 

Females. j 

_ 1 

! 1 

Males. Females, 

Males. 

1 Females. 

2 

1 

3 1 

4 5 

G 

i 

7 


48 

• • • 


233 

306 

766 

917 

602 

754 

49 

• . . 


82 

74 

7C2 

914 

624 

712 

60 

• . • 


3,306 

4,028 

8C6 

945 

581 

667 

51 

• • • 

• » * 

71 

56 

769 

893 

54S 

632 

52 



337 

261 

763 

887 

513 

592 

53 


. • • 

51 

47 

268 

279 

481 

566 

54 


• * . 

48 

42 

267 

284 

433 

515 

55 



832 

989 

211 

241 

385 

467 

56 



68 

81 

215 

243 

333 

414 

57 



58 

47 

210 

239 

284 

365 

58 



67 

58 

249 

382 

221 

292 

50 



26 

21 

240 

368 

202 

275 

60 


• • • 

T028 

1,702 

240 

372 

183 

256 

61 

• . . 


19 

13 

229 

362 

168 

240 

62 



58 

65 

231 

360 

153 

225 

63 

. • » 


14 

7 

67 

85 

188 

208 

64 

» « » 


34 

14 

64 

84 

117 

178 

65 


• • • 

208 

324 

54 

75 

99 

150 

66 


• • • 

6 

12 

53 

75 

81 

120 

67 


« . • 

10 

16 

50 

75 

63 

92 

63 



8 

11 

36 

54 

43 

61 

69 



20 

12 

35 

53 

38 

54 

70 



131 

218 

34 

52 

33 

48 

71 



6 

6 

33 

50 

30 

42 

72 



6 

13 

31 

49 

26 

37 

73 


• • • 

3 

2 

14 

16 

22 

32 

74 


« • 

10 

4 

13 

15 

20 

29 

75 

. • . 


47 

53 

13 

13 

17 

26 

76 



3 

1 

13 

13 

15 

23 

77 



3 

6 

13 

13 

12 

20 

78 



5 

1 

9 

21 

10 

16 

79 


• • * 

6 

2 

8 

21 

8 

14 

SO 



28 

97 

8 

20 

7 

13 

81 



1 

. • 

7 

20 

6 

12 

82 


• 9 * 

1 

1 

6 

20 

5 

11 

83 


• « 


... 

1 

1 

4 

10 

84 



1 


1 

1 

8 

8 

85 



3 

” 5 

1 

1 

2 

6 

SG 



1 

• • . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

87 




1 

1 

1 

1 

»•> 

•3 

88 



... 

• • . 


1 


1 

SO 



1 

1 


1 

• • . 

1 

90 






1 


1 

91 






1 


1 

92 






1 


1 

93 



« « . 

• • • 


1 


1 

94 



... 

1 


1 


1 

95 


... 

. . 

4 


1 


1 

96 




• •• 


1 


1 

97 

98 


• . ' ' 

1 

1 


1 

... 

1 

99 



• •• 

... 





100 



1 

1 

” 1 

1 

1 

1 




121 


Subsidiary Table XXL 


Statement showing the Ages [recorded and smoothed hy 5 and 10) of 100,000 
persons selected from the Jdmhhed, Karjat and Shrigonda Tdlukas of the 
Ahmednagar District lohich suffered severely from Famine. 


Age. 

Recorded iii schedules. 

Smoothed by 5. 

Smoothed by 10. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0—1 

835 

933 

835 

933 

835 

933 

1 

624 

699 

914 

932 

914 

982 

2 

1,283 

1,313 

1,023 

1,130 

1,023 

1,130 

3 

1,092 

1,293 

3,169 

1,255 

1,169 

1,255 

4 

1,283 

1,412 

1,353 

1,432 

1,353 

1,432 

5 

1,561 

1,556 

1,348 

1,440 

1,314 

1,362 

6 

1,545 

1,587 

1,474 

1,526 

1,377 

1,406 

7 

1,259 

1,353 

1,432 

1,486 

1,125 

1,434 

8 

1,721 

1,722 

1,641 

1,649 

1,442 

1,427 

9 

1,075 

1,214 

1,484 

1,503 

1,450 

1,414 

10 

2,606 

2,369 

1,777 

1,650 

1,396 

1,351 

11 

759 

858 

1,529 

1,110 

1,348 

1,291 

12 

2,724 

2,086 

1,450 

1,290 

1,281 

1.220 

13 

483 

521 

1,200 

1,031 

1,226 

1,170 

14 

676 

617 

1,262 

1,108 

1,135 

1,106 

15 

1,359 

1,221 

756 

736 

1,071 

1,061 

16 

1,069 

1,093 

825 

785 

969 

992 

17 

195 

228 

740 

746 

888 

942 

18 

827 

768 

822 

1,035 

844 

915 

19 

251 

422 

637 

842 

827 

913 

20 

1,766 

2,666 

780 

1,005 

792 

891 

21 ... 

147 

126 

653 

894 

808 

910 

22 

908 

1,045 

639 

857 

817 

922 

23 

192 

211 

975 

996 

839 

945 

24 

183 

239 

1,012 

1,038 

848 

936 

25 

3,443 

3,361 

872 

869 

882 

952 

26 ... 

332 

334 

931 

940 

896 

945 

27 

211 

202 

924 

923 

921 

946 

28 

485 

564 

979 

994 

926 

924 

29 ... 

147 

156 

925 

939 

903 

892 

30 

3,719 

3,715 

1,012 

1,022 

866 

846 

31 ... 

62 

58 

937 

924 

844 

817 

82 ... 

648 

618 

922 

908 

817 

783 

33 ... 

111 

74 

693 

615 

792 

763 

34 ... 

69 

75 

723 

639 

759 

734 

35 ... 

2,590 

2,250 

610 

529 

735 

713 

36 ... 

196 

178 

627 

553 

700 

682 

37 

84 

67 

634 

562 

671 

657 

38 

197 

196 

648 

705 

620 

608 

39 ... 

102 

121 

618 

676 

600 

586 

40 

2,662 

2,961 

658 

710 

668 

558 

41 

45 

35 

627 

676 

548 

542 

42 

283 

235 

614 

658 

527 

525 

43 

44 

26 

419 

369 

513 

519 

44 

36 

35 

420 

372 

497 

499 

45 

1,686 

1,513 

373 

333 

485 

483 

46 

51 

48 

387 

351 

46 S 

462 

47 

48 

39 

395 

359 

453 

443 


c 25—31 


CHAP. IV . 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Coxgitiox. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Ar.ji, Sex, axd 
Civil Coxditiox. 


Subsidiary Table XXI — continued. 


Age. 


1 


48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 


Recorded in schednles. 


Smoothed by 5. 


Smoothed by 10. 


I 


Males* 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

113 

116 

482 

496 

416 

397 

77 

1 75 

477 

491 

398 

378 

2,123 

1 2,201 

488 

497 

378 

357 

23 

! 26 

470 

478 

S62 

341 

103 

68 

457 

465 

346 

322 

23 

i 

211 

155 

336 

319 

15 

1 11 

216 

158 

318 

30.3 

891 

! 653 

201 

148 

301 

288 

49 

1 38 

202 

148 

282 

273 

27 

1 17 

202 

149 

265 

258 

26 

1 23 

291 

327 

232 

224 

19 

14 

283 

322 

221 

218 

1,332 

1,545 

288 

326 

208 

212 

12 

12 

285 

323 

197 

206 

51 

35 

283 

321 

186 

200 

12 

11 

87 

90 

174 

194 

6 

3 

89 

90 

154 

172 

356 

390 

81 

85 

135 

150 

21 

13 

SO 

84 

114 

127 

9 

7 

81 

86 

95 

105 

9 

7 

71 

81 

71 

80 

9 

11 

67 

80 

66 

75 

305 

366 

68 

81 

61 

70 

3 

8 

66 

80 

56 

66 

14 

13 

67 

78 

51 

62 

1 

1 

SO 

40 

45 

56 

11 

... 

30 

40 

40 

51 

121 

180 

27 

38 

30 

46 

2 

6 

27 

38 

31 

41 

1 

2 

25 

89 

27 

35 

... 

2 

18 

25 

21 

29 

2 

4 

18 

23 

20 

25 

87 

109 

18 

23 

16 

22 

... 

... 

18 

23 

14 1 

18 

2 


19 

23 

12 ; 

15 


2 

3 

2 

10 

12 

5 

4 

3 

2 

8 

10 

7 

6 

2 

2 

7 

8 


... 

3 

2 

6 

7 

... 

... 

0 

A 

2 

4 

5 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 i 



2 

3 

4 

2 

O 

O 

"’l3 

19 

3 

4 

2 

0 

2 


... 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

... 

3 

4 

2 

9 

... 

... 

1 

... 

2 

w 

2 

"A 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 ! 

1 

2 

6 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 ! 

1 

1 

* • • 1 

• • t 

2 

... 

1 

1 

2 

••• 

••• ! 

1 

1 

2 
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Subsidiary Table XXII. 

Statement showing the Ages {recorded and smoothed hy 5 and 10) of 100,000 
persons selected from the area ichich suffered least from Famine, viz., 
Karajgi Tdiluha of Dhdrwdr District. 


Age. 

Recorded in schedules. 

Smoothed by 5* 

Smoothed again by 10. 

Males. 

Females, 

ilales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

0—1 


1,381 

1,428 

1,381 

1,428 

1,381 

1,428 

1 


934 

951 

1,232 

1,250 

1,232 

1,250 

2 


1,381 

1,371 

1,272 

1,301 

1,272 

1,301 

3 


1,238 

1,214 

1,272 

1,305 

1,272 

1,305 

4 


1,428 

1,539 

1,437 

1,476 

1,437 

1,476 

5 


],381 

1,448 

1,377 

1,437 

1,412 

1,466 

6 


1,758 

1,810 

1,526 

1,609 

1,412 

1,431 

7 


1,079 

1,175 

1,439 

1,520 

1,435 

1,470 

8 


1,985 

2,071 

1,589 

1,676 

1,428 

1,441 

9 


9-:' 2 

1,098 

1,335 

1,461 

1,439 

1,424 

10 

. . * • • < 

2,134 

2,228 

1,667 

1,668 

1,389 

1,360 

11 


485 

734 

1,387 

1,368 

1,358 

1,307 

12 

... , , , 

2,738 

2,207 

1,483 

1,348 

1,290 

1,225 

lb 

... • « • 

587 

674 

1,197 

1,018 

1,247 

1,180 

14 

, . , , , , 

1,473 

908 

1,388 

1,121 

1,167 

1,101 

15 


701 

576 

894 

728 

1,119 

1,054 

16 


1,439 

1,249 

1,031 

865 

1,023 

969 

17 


272 

242 

778 

703 

960 

923 

18 


1,280 

1,260 

970 

1,026 

893 

879 

19 


201 

187 

706 

806 

861 

875 

20 


1,658 

2,193 

811 

941 

801 

849 

21 


121 

149 

606 

740 

802 

871 

22 

... , , , 

795 

915 

694 

857 

782 

868 

23 


258 

255 

746 

863 

795 

893 

24 


640 

773 

845 

977 

782 

877 

25 


1,91-5 

2,225 

729 

828 

805 

893 

26 


618 

719 

911 

972 

801 

884 

27 


214 

16 S 

803 

839 

822 

897 

28 


1,167 

977 

928 

976 

820 

873 

29 

• ... 

101 

106 

818 

846 

824 

858 

30 


.2,542 

2,912 

965 

989 

805 

818 

81 


69 

70 

766 

834 

806 

798 

32 


945 

880 

838 

884 

784 

760 

33 


175 

205 

669 

594 

784 

749 

34 


459 

354 

796 

695 

760 

716 

35 


1,697 

1,462 

634 

537 

752 

701 

36 


704 

576 

743 

609 

719 

664 

37 

• •• • • • 

135 

87 

668 

556 

707 

643 

38 

• •• t • • 

722 

565 

798 

721 

667 

594 

39 


82 

90 

668 

614 

645 

573 

40 


2,346 

2,286 

731 

682 

605 

538 

41 


56 

44 

602 

578 

586 

522 

42 


451 

406 

629 

600 

555 

496 

43 


78 

74 

399 

343 

541 

491 

44 


216 

191 

429 

371 

513 

468 

45 


1,196 

1,003 

352 

• 302 

499 

458 

46 


202 

183 

429 

359 

472 

437 

47 


70 

60 

395 

329 

469 

426 


CHAP. lY. 

Age, Sex, and 
Civil Condition. 



CHAP. IV. 


SuBSiDiAEr Table XXII — conUnued. 


kr,z. Sex, axd 
C ivil CflNDTTIOS. 




[ Recorded in schedules. 

Smoothed hy 5. 

j Smoothed again by 10, 

[ 

j 


Ago. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

j Hales. 

i 

Females. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

6 

7 

48 


463 

357 

519 

499 

420 

388 

41 

• • • 

JG 

44 

485 

467 

405 

877 

50 



1,814 

1,849 

522 

510 

3^3 

358 

51 


34 

27 

435 

445 

372 

349 

52 



252 

272 

454 

461 

352 

S33 

53 


28 

1 31 

201 

187 

343 

326 

54 



144 

128 

223 

214 

320 

300 

55 



545 

i 475 

191 

165 

300 

278 

^6 

... • • 

198 

164 

231 

205 

274 

248 

57 

• • t « • 

39 

, 27 

207 

185 

255 

225 

58 

... 

220 

1 233 

294 

247 

222 

188 

50 

... 

23 

i 28 

258 

216 

211 

177 

60 

« •«. 

980 

783 

272 

225 

196 

162 

61 

• • • .. . 

13 

11 

228 

181 

186 

153 

02 

• • • • • • 

108 

69 

236 

186 

172 

139 

C3 

• • • • . . 

7 

16 

86 

60 

160 

127 

64 


68 

53 

89 1 

63 

140 

110 

6.5 


230 

]53 

71 1 

50 

123 

95 

66 


32 

24 

79 1 

62 

104 

79 

07 

, , , , , j 

16 

5 

71 

52 

89 

67 

68 


69 

74 

78 ; 

69 

70 

53 

69 

• • « ... 

9 ; 

5 

72 

55 

64 

49 

70 


263 

189 

71 

61 

59 

45 

71 

• • • , ♦ . 


3 

61 ! 

46 

55 

43 

72 


16 

34 

61 i 

48 

50 

39 

7.3 

• « . , , . 

10 , 

1 

27 ; 

23 

46 

36 

74 


13 ^ 

14 

28 1 

24 

41 

32 

To 


89 j 

61 

25 

19 

36 

29 

76 


10 ' 

8 

27 1 

21 

32 

25 

77 

• • • ... 

4 i 

0 

26 ! 

19 

28 

23 

78 

... •• • 

21 ; 

13 

26 ■ 

21 

23 

19 

79 


4 i 

2 

25 

20 

21 

17 

80 

• • • *« 

92 . 

78 

24 : 

21 

19 

15 

81 

• • • • •• 

2 I 

• *« 

21 1 

IS 

17 

14 

82 

••• 

3 1 

11 

20 

38 

35 

13 

83 


9 : 

^ ■ 

• •• 

4 i 

5 

13 

11 

84 


1 


4 i 

5 

11 

10 

85 


14 i 

16 

4 ' 

3 

8 

8 

86 

• « . 

.»• ' 

• . . 

4 ! 

4 

6 

7 

87 


2 1 

1 

4 1 

4 

4 

6 

8S 


2 

4 

3 1 

5 

2 

4 

89 

... » • ■ 

2 ! 

• •• 

3 1 

5 

2 

4 

90 


7 ' 

19 

2 i 

5 

2 

S 

91 

• • • • • . 

1 

• * • 

2 

4 

2 

3 

92 

... 

• • • 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

93 

... 


. . 

* > • 1 

1 

1 

3 

94 

... li . « 

i 


... 

1 

1 

2 

95 

... , , , 

1 

4 


1 


2 

9G 

... • • . 

1 ; 

# • • 

... 

1 


1 

97 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

98 

• • • • • • 

1 

... 

1 1 


1 


99 


1 ; 




1 


100 

••• ... 

! 

1 

to j 

i 

1 

I 

j 

1 

... 
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CHAPTER V.-EDUCATm 


Education and Literacy. The meaning of Literacy. ChissificaHon rulopted in 

1901. Present position of Literacy. Comparison with previous years. 

Literacy by Religion and Sex. Jlindus, Ilusalmans, Jains, Parsis, Chris- 
tians. Literacy in English. 

Much interest has heen centred in the subject of education since the pro- Education and 
ceedings of the Conference recently held at Simla directed attention to certain 
defects in the present system. 

The information on this head which the Census schedule is intended to 
supply has little heaving on the question of University Reform or the diffusion 
of Technical Instruction ; but it throws some little light on the progress of 
primary education by forming the basis for statistics dealing with literacy in 
the vernaculars of the Presidency by ago periods, religion, and sex. To the 
majority of the population who concern themselves with securing a little 
knowledge for their children in the village school, this is probably the only aspect 
of education that is of interest. Even these cannot bo a very numerous section 
of the community if the figures discussed in this Chapter are taken as an 
indication of the desire for the two Pi-’s. 

It seems very probable that the vvorking man in this country, wno is gene- 
rally an agriculturist or an artisan, cannot afford to dispense with the services 
of his children in their early years in order to permit them to attend the 
village school. Perhaps he has yet to realize the possibility of school training 
becoming in time a valuable asset. At any rate, the present position of the 
people can he gathered from the fact that, out of a population of 251 nvillion 
nearly 24 million are illiterate. Of the small percentage (6-4 ) of literates , sKahtly, 
over 100,000 are women. Practically it may be said that, in the percentage 
figure of literacy (6'4), the integer represents the mules and the decimal stands 
for female education, — not, perhaps, a very encouraging result of many years’ 
work on the part of primary schools. 

A comparison with previous years at once suggests itself. Turning to the Ehe .r.rnuiti- ,,t 
Census of 1891, the reader will find the question involved by tlie distinction that 
was then drawn between “ learners ” and “ literates.” In Mr. Drew’s words, 

“ learners ” include all persons at schools, whether public or private, wdio were 
learning to read and wiite, or who had learned to do so and were still continu- 
ing their studies. “Literate” includes all persons who could read and write. 

In 1901 “ literate ” was held to mean those who could both write and read a 
language. In 1881 Mr. Baines noted that “ the enquiry extends no further than 
to the simple fact of whether the person returned knows or is learning to read 
and write.” He explains further that on that occasion “ the tables comprised 
three main classes, those who are under instruction, those who, though not 
learning, can read and write, and lastly the illiterate.” It seems that in the first 
category enumerators were expected to enter all who at the time of the Census 
were under tuition either at school or at home. 

Thus it will appear that, in the search for statistics on the subject of literacy 
in both 1881 and 1891, matters got somewhat mixed by a confusion of issues. 

The reader is invited to study Chapter VII of Mr. Drew’s report if he desires 

c 25— 3:i 
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to obtain an idea of the complications that were apparently the result of the 
system of enquiry then folloAved. It suggests very forcibly the trouble that 
would ensue if the Police Commissioner in Bombay were to endeavour to 
classify public conveyances into those drawn by bay horses, those Avith Musal- 
man driA'ers, and those Avith seats for four passengers. The complications would 
commence Avhen a four-seated conveyance was found to be in the hands of a 
3Iahomedan Jehu ; and the climax w'ould be reached were he observed to bo 
driving a bay horse. 

Thus it Avas with the learners, the literate and illiterate. Some learners 
were found to be literate, others AAcre not ; some illiterates were learners, but, 
inasmuch as they AA’ere not learning to read and tcrife, Avere not classed as such — ■ 
and so on, — AA'ith the unfortunate result that neither Mr. Baines nor Mr. DreAv 
arc certain that they have any .satisfactory record of the literate population of 
the Presidency. 

The difficulty has been solved on the occasion of the present Census by 
abolishing the term “learner.s,” and dividing the population into tvvo classes 
those Avho can read and Avrite, and those who cannot. This much-needed 
simplification of the enumerator's work has enabled information to be collected 
of tho languages Avhich each individual can read and Avrite, Avhether English 
or the vernacular, and thus added a new element of interest to the table, while 
securing its freedom from the former obscurity. In view of the great importance 
that attaches to the comparison of Census statistics with those of previous 
years — comparisons that are only of full value when the basis on Avhich the 
statistics are prepared remains constant — it is very desirable that the classification 
adopted on this occasion .should be adhered to in the future. 

In placing the figures of Table VIII beside those of 1881 and 1891, it will 
be neces^ary to omit from the latter the portion of the population classified 
tinder the head of learners. There seems little doubt that in so doing the 
progro.'S made by the pco[)le of each religion towards literacy Avill ho to a certain 
extent unduly magnified. The “learners” of both previous Censuses must have 
contained a number of students v,ho could read and write. To omit these 
from the earli'r records of literacy is to show a greater increase in the nnmher 
of litcrate.s than has really taken place. But theie seems no alternative course 
consistent with accurate calculations. Speculations on the probable percentage 
of the “ learners ” who could read and Avrite are A'cry little better than mere guess- 
Avork. Frankly, it is impossible to say how many “ literates ” of 1 881 and 1891 
Avere hidden under that designation. It is believed that the majority of pupils 
in primary schools fake some years to learn to read and write, and are disposed 
to leave school early. If this is so, literate pupils AA'ould not have formed a large 
section of the learners. 'Ihe opinions of the two last Brovincial Supcriniendonts 
seem to support the vieAv that those entered as such Avere mainly illiterate. 

M hatever the true facts may haA'c been, it seems necessary to ignore the 
special class so designated in making the eomparisuns that form the subject- 
matter of this Chapter. The caution that has Imen given ahoAm should, Iicaa-- 
ever, he carefully borne in mind. It Avill he seen that, even with the complete 
omission of all learners from former literates, the progress in the number 
recorded in 1901 compared with the last Census results is not such as to give rise 
to serious appreherrsiou that the moAement irr fa a' our of primarA^ education is 
being “ overdone.” 
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The present position of literacy in the Presidency can be summed up as 
follows ; 
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In the Presidency u'itbout Sind or the Feudatories there are 994,000 rre.^ent position 
males and 79,000 females who can read and write. In Sind there are 87,000 latei a. y. 
and 7,500 respectively. In the Feudatories the numbers are 426,000 and 
24,000. If the Avhole i^opulatiou were passed in review, and the literates 
asked to step out of the line, one man in ever}- nine would leave the ranks, 

Avhereas only one woman in every 110 could follow his lead. If the three 
divisions of the Presidency just referred to were reviewed separately, the 
result would show for the Presidency Proper one man to every 8, one woman 
to every 94. In Sind there would he only one literate male to every 20, 
and one literate female to 200. The Feudatories have the same proportion 
of literate males as the Presidency Proper, but the females who can read 
and write do noL amount to more than one in 140. Thus we have the Bombay 
district first ia the race for literacy, the Feudatories second, and Sind an 
indifferent third. 


To pass to comparative results. The figures are in thousands 

Male. Fo'.aale 

Number of literates enumerated in — 

1881 93d 88 

1891 1,309 68 

1901 1,5C7 111 

Or, again, taking both seses, aud comparing the progress of the different 
territorial divisions : 



Pi’osidency Propi-i’. 

Siiul. 

Foiulwories. 

1831 

62G 

80 

272 

1891 

893 

107 

876 

1901 

1.07i 

9t 

■151 


Progress has been steadily maintained except in the case of the last ten 
years in Sind. It can scarcely be called rapid. Thu addition of 1,000,000 to 
the number of those who can read and write in this Presidency is the result of 
thirty years of effioid. At tho present rate, more than five hundred years would 
he required to transform tho present position, in which literacy is an exception, 
to one of geueral literacy among adults, with an illicerate minority. It would 
not be safe to predict that no acceleration may occur iu tho future; uor is any 
violent upheaval of tho oriental prejuAlice i r favour of leisurely progress to he 
expected or desired. 

But when measures for imparting general education with the admittedly 
desirable industrial instruction are under consideration, it lias not always been 
clearly understood by the leaders of the movenieuk that, for many yeai’s, the 
desire for such ojeneral education will he rarely found in the industrial classes 
or whose improvement they are working. To build up any scheme on the 
fassnmption that general education will be acceptable to tho majority of artisans 
for whom the technical instruction is intended is either to court failure, or at 
least to piostpone for a very considerable period the attaiumout of any satis- 
factory measure of progress in the direction desired. 

A study of tho statistics dealing with the literacy of the leading religions Litemey by relb 
of tue Presidency in 1891 and 1901 discloses the following movement in each of sex, 

them during the decade. 


V 'umviu'is ni with 
pi’i-A ious yr.u's. 
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Literates in thousands. 





1S91. 

IfiOl. 

Percentage 




— 

— 

Variation. 

Hindu... 

».* 

• •• 

996 

1,168 

+ 17 per cent. 

Musalman 


• •• 

163 

187 

4-15 „ 

Jain ... 


• •• 

129 

144 

+ 11 

Christian 

• •• 

• • • 

47 

63 

+ 34 „ 

Parsi ... 

• • • 


38 

51 

+ 34 „ 


Christian and Parsi tie for the first place in the literacy stakes. Their 
actual rate of progress is double that of their nearest competitors, the Hindus. 
The result of this movement has been to place the religions in the position 

shown in detail in the second of the tables at the end 


Subsidiary Table II. 


of this Chapter. It may be thus summarized : 


Number of literates to 1,000. 


Parsi ... 

• •• ••• 

650 

Christian 

• • • 

294 

Jain ... 

• • • 

269 

Hindu 

... ... 

59 

Musalman 
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The Christians are easily distanced by the Parsis when it comes to a ques- 
tion of literates in proportion to total population. A partial explanation of the 
illiteracy of the former seems to lie in the large number of Native Christians on 
the coast who were converted to Roman Catholicism several centuries ago, but 
have as yet evinced no desire to improve their social position by acquiring a 
knowledge of reading and writing. It also appears that many of the conversions 
which have helped to raise the number of Christians so strikingly at this 
enumeration were from the illiterate classes. Thus, for example, the district of 
Ahmednagar has seen an increase in Christians from six to tv/enty thousand, and 
yet the literates of that community have only risen from 1,634 to 3,664. Also it 
has been seen that the grand total of literates among Christians has increased 34 
per cent, in the decade ; yet the percentage of literates to the whole community is 
barely one more than in 189i. With the numerous educational institutions 
provided for the converts in all Missionary centres, it is surely justifiable to assume 
that the community would have shown far greater relative progress had it not been 
inundated by illiterate converts, — a conclusion which will doubtless be suppoited 
by the evidence of the Missionary bodies of the Presidency whose labours are 
responsible for these conversions. 

We have now touched very briefly on the comparative progress in literacy 
made by the leading religions of the Presidency during the past twenty years, and 
stated in figures their present relative positions. Details have also been given 
of the number of literates to a given portion of the population in the broad 
territorial divisions of the Presidency Proper, the feudatory States and Sind. 
Having thus dealt with the outlines of the situation, it is desirable to examine a 
little more carefully the case of each religion, in the first place in reference to the 
geographical distribution of literates, and secondly in order to arrive at an idea 
of the relative position of the sexes in the matter of acquiring the power of reading 
and writing the vernaculars of the country. 

Table VIII, Part III, contains the statistics regarding Hindus. It has been 
seen that in the table of precedence they occupy a low place, just above the Musal- 
man population. It has been aptly remarked in a previous Report that the term 
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Hindu includes sucli a heterogeneous multitude that there is much risk of 
confusing the issues by treating such a mass as a single community. It has 
also been observed in an early Chapter of this Report that the great decrease in 
aboriginals or animistic on the occasion of the present Census must be due in part 
to the inclusion of a number of them, whether rightly or wrongl^^, under the 
somewhat indefinite heading of Hindu. This factor would manifestly affect the 
percentage statistics of literacy disadvantageously. 

A table has been prepared and appended to this Chapter showing for each 

district the number of literate Hindus to a thousand 
Subsidiary Table III. -n i , • 

of the population. The reader will thus be in a position 

to compare them with each other, and to base conclusions on the result. It 
seems advisable, instead of embarking on the undertaking in these pages, to 
devote a few words to the details of literacy by specially selected castes, 
particulars of which will be found in Table IX. The selections for that table 
were made with the object of bringing out clearly, within a reasonable compass, 
the comparative literacy of castes and tribes representing a gradual descent of 
the rungs of the social ladder. Thus they include Brahmans who claim social 
pre-eminence in virtue of their traditional occupation rf priests and scholars; 
Prahhus who are writers and compete with the Brahmans for advancement in 
literary profession; next, the Pani or trader whose occupation attaches special 
Talue to proficiency in reading and writing. Bhatias, Lohanas and Lingayal^s 
follow closely on the heels of the Vanis socially, though it must be remembered 
that, inasmuch as the Lingayats are more of a community of castes based on 
religious differences than one caste, they occupy a range of positions in the social 
scale varying from priest to agriculturist and even lower. 

Less reason for devotion to primary education is to be found in the case of 
the Marathas, who have ever placed proficiency in wielding the sword above the 
capacity to handle the pen, and delight to claim descent from the traditional 
warrior caste of Mann’s fourfold classification. Maratha Kunhis are admittedly 
their social inferiors, and resemble the rival cultivating class, the Kolis. At 
the lowest extremity the Mahars or Dheds, village menials who are usually 
described as outcasts, are given to exemplify the least promising field for 
educational effort. The index figures that mark the position of these castes on 
the educational ladder, taking 1,000 of the population of each as a basis for 
the calculation, are as follows : 


Brahman 

• t • 

... 322 

Maratha 

... 28 

Prabhu 

• • * 

... 327 

Koli 

... 13 

Vani 

. . . 

... 444 

Maratha Kunbi 

... 11 

Bhatia 

• •• 

... 181 

Bhed 

7 

Lin gay at 
Lohana 

... 

... 69 

... 157 

Mahar 

1 


The index figure of the Brahmans suffers slightly from the inclusion, in the 
selected number, of the Sind Brahmans who are notoriously illiterate in com- 
parison with those of other parts of the Presidency. If they were eliminated, 
the figure would be 343, placing the caste above the Prabhus, but still some way 
below the trading community, who show the highest proportion of literates. 
The difierence between the Maratha and the Kunbi is a fair indication of the 
social pre-eminence of the former. 

c 25—33 
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Those who care to pursue the subject further will find in Tables IX-C and 
D of Mr. Drew’s Report, Vol. II, pp. 393 — 424, details of literates by caste for 
1891. A comparative study of progress is, however, complicated by the occupa- 
tional and sectional arrangement of caste and tribe that was adopted on the 
occasion of the 1891 Census. 


It appears that in the matter of female education the order given above is 
slightly altered, the female literates being most numerous among the Prahhus 
who are closely followed by the Vanis. The subsequent order is Brahman, 
Bhatia, Lohana, Bingayat, Koli, Ilaratha, Maratha Knnhi, Mahar and Dhed. 
The numbers on 1,000 of the population are : 


Brahman 

.. . 

... 27 

Maratha Kunbi ... 

•1 

Vani ... 

• •• 

... 85 

Lohana 

... 6 

Bhatia 

. • . 

... 17 

Koli... 

•4 

Lingayat 

.. . 

... 2 

Dhed 

■05 

Prahhu 

• •• 

... 87 

Myhar 

•07 

Maratha 

... 

... *4 




A discussion of the special subject of literacy in English in the case of both 
sexes is reserved for the conclusion of this Chapter. 


It may he adduced in support of the probable accuracy of these figures 
that they neither varv greatly from the results of previous Censuses, nor are the 
conclusions suggested by them other than a general acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the castes in this Presidency would tend to suggest. 


The special Table VI II prepared for the cities enables a comparison to he 
made between the literacy of Hindus in large cities and elsewhere. The broad 
result may he indicated by the fact that, whereas 14 per cent, of the Hindus in 
cities are literate, the perctntage elsewhere, for British territory, excluding 
cities, is scarcely 6 per c( nt. In othtr words, the proportion is three times as 
great in the cities, a result that harmonizes with preconceived theories on the 
subject. 

In the case of female literacy the difference is not nearly so strlkiu!?, the 
p . reentage of literate fe;r,ales varying little between all cities and that of other 
} arts of British territory. 

The Musalmans have been seen to be at the bottom of the sca’e of literacy. 
Outside of Sind they are only numerous in two di>tricts of the Pre.dclency, 
Khandesh and Dhhrwar, both of which have a ponuhttion slightly in excess of 
100,000. In hind they arc most numerous in Hyderabad and Shikarpur. 

The number of literates per 1,000 in these four districts are as follows 


Khandesh 
Dhdi war 
Hyderabad 
Shikarpur 


48 

45 

8 

10 


It would seem manifest from these statistics that the recently formed 
Mahomedan union of this Presidency, intendol “to promote the' national 
education of their co-religu mists, has an ample field for its energies in the 
encouragement of primary education. 


There is a great deal of lec-way to be made up before the Musalmans can 
claim equality in this respect with their nearest rivals, the Hindus. 
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The numbers of literate females per 1,000 in the same four districts are : 


Khandesh 

Dharwdr 

Hyderabad 

Shikarpur 


2 

2 

•5 

•9 


The proportion is approximately that of the four lowest castes shown in the 
case of Hindus. 


There is an element of doubt regarding the accuracy of the literacy statis- 
tics from the Province of Sind. In the last decade the population of the 
province has increased by 10 per cent., yet tbe literates returned are as 
follows : — 


Males. Females. 

1891 ... ... ... ... 20,9:3s 1,608 

1901 ... ... ... ... 17,03S 1,1S9 

It is not easy to frame a theory for this decrease. Elsewhere in the Pre- 
sidency the literate Musalmaus of both sexes have increased by a substantial 
number. The large falling off in Sind suggests carele-s enumeration or an 
error in absti’action. Examining the figures by districts we have : 




I 8 UI. 

1901. 

Karachi ... 


... GoGG 

2,705 

Hyderabad 


... 6,608 

6.227 

Shikarpur 

• •• 

... (3,663 

7,874 

Thar and Pdrkar 

*•« 

1,459 

389 

Upper Sind Frontier 


... 1,250 

982 


There is no particular reason why literates should have disappeared very 
largely from Karachi and the Thar and Parkar District. 

The conclusion therefore seems unavoidalde that some error has occurred, 
and the possibility must be borne in mind iu considering the general summary 
of the position given above. 

Tbe Musalman population living in cities shows a proportionate literacv 
of 12 per cent, compared with 3 percent, for areas in British territory, excluding 
cities fr:m calculation. Similarly, the female literates amount to 2 percent, 
of the urban population and only *2 per cent, in the second case. The move- 
ment for female education, therefore, seems to offer more prospect of develop- 
ment in cities than elsewhere, though it is remarkable in this connection that 
the city of Sukkur with a Musalman population of over 10,000 pei*sons has 
only returned 2 literate females among the membors of that community. 

The Jains, who stand above the Hindus and Musalmans, consist of turn 
divisions, the Gujarat or Mar war Jains, for the most part Vanisor traders, who 
are most numerous in Ahmedahad, but are well represented in Alimedna.?ar and 
Kliandesb, showing a very high standard of male lite acy, and the Jains of the 
Southern Maratha Country, who are numerous in SdUit a, Belgaum and DliarA ar. 
The latter are for the most part cultivators, and comparatively ignorant when 
considered in company with their co-religionists of the north. 

The number of literates per 1,000 in two typical instances are : 

Ahmedahad... ... ... ... 437 

Belgaum ... ... ... ... 77 
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The difference is equally striking in the case of the women. The same 
two districts show per 1,000 : 

Ahmedabad ... ... ••• ••• 

Belgaum ... ••• ••• 

A similar contrast is observable in the case of the Feudatories. Cutch, 
Katbidwar, Mahi Kantha and Palanpur are on a level with Ahmedabad 
for Jain literacy. Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country closely 
resemble Belgaum. It is doubtful whether the cultivating Jain of the south 
of the Presidency has any ethnic connection with the trading community of 
Gujarat and Marwar. The common bond would seem to be merely one of 
religion, and the racial difference, as well as difference of occupation, is respon- 
sible for the ratio of literacy. 

Parsis have been shown to be the most literate of all religious commu- 
nities. They are mostly found in Bombay City and in the Surat and Thiina 
Districts. The number of literates per 1,000 in each case is : 

Bombay City ... ... ... 674 

Surat ... ... ... ... 576 

Thdna ... ... ... ... 605 

These facts are evidence, if such were required, of the enterprise and 
prosperity of the community w'hich has educated its people to such a high 
standard of literacy. In reference to female education their position is : 

Bombay City ... ... 577 

Surat ... ... ... ... -150 

Tbana ... ... ... ... 477 

Thdna includes the island of Salsette, now rapidly becoming a suburb 
of Bombay. Hence the approximation of the figures for that area to those of 
Bombay, 

The literacy of the Christian population presents several special features. 
The 216,000 of this religion include 28,000 Europeans who are for the most part 
literate, but who also possess an abnormally small number of females. The 
remaining 188,000 are Eurasian or Native Christians, many of whom are only 
recent converts and still under instruction. A large number are Roman Catholic 
Native Christians with a low standard of literacy, to which reference has already 
been made on page 128. Out of these heterogeneous elements the statistics of 
literacy, both male and female, must necessarily represent only an average for 
different races and social conditions. A rough estimate of the literacy among 
Native Christians, male and female, the point with which we are mainly concern- 
ed, may be based on Table IX. Here for 1,000 of this community the literates 
are 250 males and 36 females. This is a long way below the standard of the 
Parsis. We may compare the ratios among the newer and older converts by 
selecting, as typical centres of the former, Kaira and Ahmednagar, while 
Thdna and Kanara will serve to represent the latter. 

The figures are per 1,000 : 


Kaira 



... 110 

Ahmednagar ... 

... 

... 

... 175 

Tbdna 

... 

• • • 

... 105 

Kanara 


• •• 

... 84 
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An d in the case of the females : 


Kaira 

... 64 

Ahmelnagar ... 

... 102 

Thana 

... ... 50 

Kanara 

... 2S 
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Enough has now been written to convey a general notion of the extent to 
which the capacity to read and write a vernacular language is to be found, not 
only among the members of the important religions of the Presidency, but also 
in the case of certain selected and typical castes. 

The interesting particulars of literates in each language, which are published 
for the first time on this occasion, and which will be found in Table VIII, do not 
call for special comment or analysis. Ordinarily literacy in one language is the 
rule, and in several the exception. The language may be ]n’esumed in most 
cases to be that of the district in which the literate resides. It is, however, 
desirable to deal separately with the special question of literacy in English. 


The difficulties described at the commencement of this Chapter prevented Litecacy m 
any attempt to disci iminate betw'een literacy in the different vernacular languages 
on the occasion of previous enumerations. Enquiries were, however, extended in 
1891 to include literacy in English. In Tables C and D on pages 393 — 124 of 
the volume of statistics for that year, particulars of literacy in English by caste 
and tribe for British territory and Sind will be found. A novel feature of the 
present Census is the presentation of statistics bearing on literacy in English by 
districts, religious and ages, which are included in Imperial Table VIII. It is' 
proposed to close this Chapter with an e.xamination of their significance. 

The knowledge of English of which the Census enumerator "was authorized 
to take cognizance was, of course, the capacity to both read citul write the 
language. It was thus intended to exclude from the statistics those who have 
merely acquired a certain degree of familiarity with the language by contact 
with Englishmen. One result of the limitation is that the Census figures repre- 
sent a fairly high standard of proficiency in English. Those who can both read 
and write the language must have advanced beyond the stage in which “ dog 
tail wag nahi Icarta ” can be taken as typical of their English phraseology, and 
acquired a certain proficiency of expression, even though the disadvantages under 
which they labour occasionally produce linguistic treasures such as “ a goldeu 
hey to the slough of despond” or“ the opening of the door, pregnant with fraud.'’ 
Obviously these are trifling blemishes in comparison with the solecisms that 
nine out of ten Englishmen commit when they endeavour to express themselve.s 
in writing in the vernaculars. It is to be presumed that facility of expression in 
a strange tongue grows in proportion with the close contact with foreign 
residents speaking the language that the development of coinmuuications and of 
commercial relation.s permits, A modern writer, with a passion for dipping into 
the future,’ has remarked that “ the inducements to an Englishman, Erenchman 
or German to become bi-lingual are great enough now-a-days, but the induce- 
ments to a speaker of smaller languages are rapidly approaching compulsion. 

He must do so in self-defence. To become an educated man in his own v'erna- 
cular has become an impossibility : he must either become a mental subject of 
one of the greater languages or sink to the intellectual status of a peasant.” 


c 25—34 


^ .Anticipations by H. G. Well>. 
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The tendency of the age is, he remarks, towards publishing scientific and literary 
treasures in the languages which command the greatest number of readers. 
Those who are ignorant of these languages are ipso facto shut out from sharing 
in the most advanced science and thought. The special bearing of these remarks 
on the question of literacy in English in this country is to be found in the 
absolute necessity of the language to those who would acquire high class technical 
knoivledge with a view to taking part in the industrial development of India. 
It is not suggested that a study of the classic languages of the East will not 
produce an educated intellect. But, for commercial and industrial progress, a 
knowledge of the English language is of very great importance. It is moreover 
not unusual to find at the pre.'sent day that educated Native gentlemen place 
themselves in communication with others who own a difierent vernacular to 
their own through the medium of a common knowledge of Engli.sh. As a 
“ liwjtta franca ” English has a first claim in India, and the recognition of its 
role as such is most noticeable in the case of the commercial and professional 
classes. It will, in point of fact, be found that the traders display a greater 
familiarity with English than other classes of the community in places where the 
special reasons which induce the professional man to master the language for 
the practice of his profession do not exist. 

The number of English literates in the Presidency at the time of the Census 
was 163,000. Nearly one quai’ter of these are Europeans, mostly residents of 
the United Kingdom. The remainder are distributed as follows: — 


Hindus 

P.irsis 

iMusalmans 

Jains 


79,970 

20,252 

10,524 

5,036 


Taking the proportions which these numbers bear to the total community 
under each religion, it will be seen that the position is : 


Xnmher of literates in Jlnglish per 1,000 of the population. 


Parkis 

Christians 

•Jains 

Hindus ... 
llu.salmans 


258 

209 

9 

4 

2 


Thus one Parsi out of every four is able to read and write the English 
language. The Christians, held back by the large percentage of illiterates 
already referred to, can only claim one in five. The Jains, who are for the most 
part traders and in that capacity have occasion to appreciate the advantages 
of a language which brings them in touch with the large commercial houses, 
stand next on the list. Musalmans have not yet arrived at the standard set by 
the Hindus. 

A comparison with the statistics of 1891 gives the following figures in 
1,000 s for English literates on the occasion of the last two enumerations : 


1891. 1901. 

Presidency and Feudatories ... ... 86 163 

The increase has thus been very nearly 100 per cent. Sind is little behind 
tile rest of the Presidency in its rate of progress. The table then drawn up does 
not permit a comparative estimate of the progress made by the Vani or trading 
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caste in this respect ; but the Brahmans appear to have increased from 35 per 
1,000 to 53 {vide Table IX). 

In sex, the males are placed in the same order occupied by the total popu- 
lation. It is only when the disturbing element of the fair sex is introduced 
that the order is affected. It then appears that the Christians oust the Parsis 
from the top place, 6 per cent, of their women being literate in English, while 
the latter only claim 5. The Jains, who have been shown to occupy a high 
position in the scale, owe it entirely to the enterprise and progressive spirit of 
their male population. When the ladies are examined on the subject of their 
knovdedge of English, they fail lamentably to approach the high standard set 
by their menkind, only 34 -women in a total population of 535,950 having been 
returned as gifted with a knowledge of English. 

Examining the geographical distribution of these literates, it appears that 
the districts of Poona, Karachi, Belgaum and Ahmedabad stand highest, owing 
doubtless to the presence of military garrisons. Thana, with its many refugees 
from Bombay City, is next ; and there arc a large number of English -knowing 
literates in Kathiawar. In percentage to population the Broach District has the 
lead, no doubt owing to the presence of a large proportion of the Jain traders, 
to whom reference has already been made, and whose homes are in this district. 

It is to be observed that among the languages of the Presidency English 
comes fourth for its number of literates, and is only 1,000 behind the third 
language, Kanarese. This must not be taken to mean that there are more 
English-speaking persons than Sindhi or nearly as many as Kanarese. The 
reference here is to those w'ho can read and write. In both Sindhi and Kanarese 
the great majority of the population are illiterate. 

Einally, in a comparative study of the castes by literacy in English 
(Table IX) the order of precedence appears to be : 


Prabhus ... 




Per l.OOD. 

... lo6 

Brahmans 



• • « 

... 53 

Vanis 

. . 

• •• 

... 

... 33 

Lohanas ... 



... 

... ‘JO 

Bhatias ... 

• • • 



... 19 


CHAP. V 
EdUCAIIO-S 


The number of English literates among Ilarathas, KoUs, Mahars and 
Dlieds is, as would be expected, inconsiderable. Among FroM.its the female 
literates in English are over 8 per 1,000. Xo other caste examined can claim as 
high an average as 1. 
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CHAP. V. 

ErucATio-v. 


SrBsiDiARY Table L 

Education hy Age and Sex. 




Xumbei- in 1,000. 



iSuniber in IjOlO literate in 

Age period. 


Literate, 


Illiterate. 


Sindhi, 

Mardfchi. 

Gujarati. 

1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


0 

:o 

11 

i 

12 ' 13 

0—10 

3 

3 

.*• 

258 

129 

129 

... 

... 

1 

... 

i 

1 

1 ! ... 

1 

10—15 


8 

1 

115 

60 

55 

i 

... 

O 

o 

... 

4 i 1 

; 

15—20 

9 

8 

1 

1 

75 

36 

39 

1 

i 

... 

2 

... 

. 

4 j .. 

20 and over . • • 

43 

41 

1 

2 

483 

229 

250 

2 

i 

... 

15 

] 

' 

10 ' 1 

1 

, 

Total ... 

61 

60 

1 4 

030 

454 

4S2 

i 

' 

3 

... 

21 

1 

28 ' 2 



IS'uraler in l,0u0 KtcTat.- in 






1 

Age jx'ricd. 

Kai. arose. ' Hindi 

... 

:stam. 

Other 

Lai'j^u.i’^cs. 

Fumber in l.COO 
literate in Erolisli, 

Females to l.COU males. ! 

1 

1 ,, ’ 

j 

Fp- 

maie^ 

Mai,'';, 

Fe- 
rn lit-' 

Total. 

McIK '• 

Fen. ales. 

i 

Literate. 

ate. 

Literate j 
in I 
Englisli.j 

1 

14 Nu ’ 10 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

21 


2 ?) 24 

5 

s 

25 1 

0—10 

••• *«• 1 .. 

I ; 

... 


... 

... 


... 

168 1,003 

604 

10—15 

...i 1 1 ... i ... 

1 1 

... 



1 

1 

... 

106 914 

102 

15—20 

.... 1 ; ' ... 



... 

1 

] 

... 

09 ],049 

129 

20 and over 

4 ... ' 1 

' 

' 

... 

2 


5 

4 

1 

57 1,132 

104 

Total 

. j 

...j 6 1 ... ' 1 

1 


2 

... 

7 

6 

1 

74 1,059 

120 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Hiydu. 
Education hj Age, Sex and Religion. 


CHAP. V 
El'ucati in. 



Number in 1,000. 

Number in 1,000 literate in 

Age period. 

Literate, 

Illiterate. | 

tfiiidhi. 1 

Mar.itbi. 

Gujarati. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

Total. 1 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Fo- i 
, Males, 
males. 

j i 

Fe- 

males. 

Males.^ 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« i 

7 

8 ' 

1 

i 

10 

i 

11 

12 

13 

0—10 

3 

1 

3 i 

... 

j 

255 1 

1 

127 

129 

• • • 

... 

1 

1 

1 1 

... 

1 


10—15 

9 

8 

1 

IIS 

61 

57 

... 




4 

... 

15—20 

7 

7 

... 

76 

37 

39 

1 

... 

3 


3 

... 

20 and over ... 

40 

39 

1 

401 

1 

223 

2G3 

2 

... 

16 

1 

15 

1 

Total ... 

59 

57 

o 

u 

i 

941 

453 

1 

1 4S8 

3 

... 

28 

1 

1 

1 

23 

1 


Age period. 

Number in 1,000 literate in 

Number in 1,000 literate 
in English, 

Females to 1,000 males. 

KaJiiarcsc. 

Hindustani. 

Other 

Languages. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males* 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

LiteratC' 

Illiter- 

ate. 

Literate 

in 

English 

1 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

^2 

23 

24 

2a 

0—10 

1 

... 





• « • 

... 


106 

1,017 

3i 

10—15 

! 1 

i 


... 



... 

... 


... 

70 

925 

24 

15-20 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

70 

1,064 

20 

20 and over .. 

i 

1 ^ 



• • J 

1 

... 

3 

O 

O 

• •• 

35 

1,154 

12 

Total .. 

7 

1 

... 

l" 

1 ■" 


... I 4 

4 

... 

48 

1,077 

15 


C 25—3,5 
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CHAP. V. 
Ee!:catio>'. 


SrBsiDiAET Table II. — MrsAXiiAX. 
Education hy Aye, Sex and Eeliyion. 



iCiiinl>er in 1,000. 

Xumbcr in 1,000 literate in 

Age iicriod. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Sindlii. 

i 

Mardtlii. | Gujardti. 

i 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females- Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

1 

Fe- , 

1 Males 
males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 i 12 

13 

o 

1 

O 

2 

2 


279 

144 

135 

• •• 



... , 1 

1 


10—15 

6 

5 

1 

108 

59 

49 

... 

... 

1 

... t 3 

... 

15—20 

5 

5 

... 

73 

cs 

3.5 

1 

... 

1 

... 3 

i 

... 

20 and over ... 

28 

27 

1 

499 

252 

247 

2 


4 

i 

... 1 14 

... 

Total . . . 

41 

30 

2 

959 

493 

4G6 

3 


6 

... 21 

1 

j 

... 


Age period. 

Numbe 

Ki'marese. 

r in 1 ,000 literate in 

Hindustanj.l 

lianguages. 

Enmbcr in 1,000 
literate in English. 

Females to 1,000 males. 

•Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

^ Fe 
•Males.' 

; males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Literate 

' Illitor- 
1 ate. 

Literate 

in 

English. 

1 

14 

13 

iG : 17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21 

25 

0-10 


• •• 

i 

... 




... 

131 

930 

160 

10—15 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

79 

S17 

35 

15—20 



1 ... 

1 


« • « 

... 

... 


76 

922 

31 

20 and over ... 

1 

... 

5 ' 1 

3 

1 

o 

2 

... 

46 

1 

990 

18 

Total ... 

1 

... j 

! 

6 1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5S 1 

i 

944 

23 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Jain. 
Education hy Age, Sex and Eeligion. 


Age period. 

Xiuubcr iu IjOOO. 

Xauiber iu 1 000 liter.'ite in 

' 

Literate, 

Illiterate. 

Sindlii. 

Maivitlii. 

Guj 

initi. 

Total. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hales. 

Females. Males 

j 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

XI 

12 

13 

0—10 

14 

12 

2 

216 

103 

il3 



2 


10 

1 

10—15 

37 

34 

3 

S5 

32 

53 

... 

• * • 

6 


2G 

3 

15—20 

34 

32 

2 

55 

17 

38 

... 

... 

G 

... 

24 

2 

20 and over ... 

184 

177 

7 

or-t 

0/0 


26] 

... 


32 


133 

0 

Total ... 

269 

255 

14 

/ol 

266 

4G5 



43 

1 

193 

12 


Age period. 

Kumber in 1,000 literate in 

Number in 1,000 literate 
in Eiiglioh. 

1 Females to 1,0 0 males. 

Kdnareso. 

1 

Hiudustdni 

Other 

Language.?. 

Hales. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

1 i?e. 
males 

I 

j 

Hales 

Fe- 

males 

Total. 

Males. 

1 

1 

Females, 

Literate. Illiterate 

I 1 

I 

1 1 

Literate 

in 

English. 

1 

14 

15 

IG 

1 

17 

18 

10 

20 


22 

23 

24 

25 

0—10 


.. 


... 




... 


IIS 

1 

1,106 

62 

10—15 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

• •• 

1 

1 

... 

87 

1,644 

! 

8 

15—20 

1 

... 

... 


2 

... 

r» 

O 

3 


61 

2,1 S6 1 

i 

5 

20 and over ... 

5 

... 

1 

X 

• « • 

17 

... 

5 

5 

... 

36 

2,289 

7 

Total ...' 

7 

• • ■ 

1 

... 

20 

1 

9 

9 

1 

oO 

t 

1,749 

i 


CH 

17' 

14 
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-HAP. V. Subsidiary Table II. — Paksi. 

ATI 

Education hy Age, Sex and Religion. 





Kumbor in 1,000. 


Number in 1,000 literate in 

1 

A^'c period. 


Literate. 


Illiterate. 

t'indhi. 

Marathi. 

Gnjarati. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—10 

42 

21 

21 

100 

79 

81 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

20 

£0 

lu— 15 

90 

50 

40 

26 

10 

16 

... 


1 

... 

49 

38 

15—20 

90 

50 

40 

16 

5 

11 

... 

... 

1 

1 

47 

40 

to and over ... 

42S 

264 

1G4 

14S 

33 

115 


« • • 

7 

0 

LJ 

2.53 

152 

Total ... 

650 

3b5 

205 

850 

127 

223 

... 


9 

3 

369 

260 


[ Number in 1,000 literate in 

1 







Eanaresc. 

Age period. 

Eindustiiai. y 

Languages, 

JNumber in 1,CNX) literate 
in English. 

Females to 1,000 males. 

» 

Males, Males ’ 

' ' i 

Total. 

^lales. 

Females, 

Literate. 

Illiter- 

ate. 

Literate 

T 

Englisb. 

1 14 15 

i 

IG : 17 18 : 19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1 

(—10 i ... 

1 

•• , ... ! ... j 

I 

4 

9 

2 

949 

1,023 

023 

111—15 1 ... 

i 

! 

"• ' ••• ' 1 1 ... 

' . 1 

24 

17 

/ 

781 

1,000 

454 

15—20 1 ... 

1 

1 ' 

■*• •••; o , 

, 

41 

30 

11 

S22 

2,117 

392 

20 and over j ... 

1 

1 ... 13 : 2 

' i 

1S9 

160 

29 

620 

3,536 

174 

Total • 

! 

e:...;nL 

1 

258 

209 

49 

085 

1,700 

233 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Chbistians. 
Education by Age, Sex and Religion. 


CHAP. V. 

EprcATiON. 


Age period. 

Number in 1,000. 

Number in 1,000 literate in 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

SindM. 

( 

MarAthi, | 

i 

Gujarati. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

i 

Males. 

mlleV.^ales. 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 ' 

9 

10 

1 

11 ' 

12 

13 

0—10 

26 

14 

12 

206 

102 

104 


... 

4 

3 

2 

2 

10—15 

42 

23 

19 

83 

43 

40 



8 

8 

5 

o 

15—20 

34 

20 

14 

55 

29 

26 

... 


5 

4 

2 

1 

20 and over ... 

192 

149 

43 

362 

184 

178 

... 


21 

6 

8 

3 

Total . . . 

294 

206 

88 

706 

1 358 

1 

i 

34S 

... 

• » • 

38 

21 

17 

j 

1 ^ 


Age period. 

Number in 1,000 literate in 

Number in 1,000 literate 
in English. 

Females to 1,000 males. 

Kanarese. 

HindusfcAni. 

Other 

Languages. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Literate. 

Illiter- 

ate. 

Literate 

in 

English 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

23 

24 

25 

0-10 


, , 

• * • 



1 

14 

7 

7 

877 

1,020 

892 

10—15 

1 

1 

... 

... 

1 

1 

18 

10 

8 

835 

926 

790 

15-20 

1 

... 

1 

1 

3 

1 

22 

14 

8 

634 

925 

574 

20 and over ... 

5 

1 

2 

1 

26 

6 

155 

120 

35 

292 

969 

. 293 

Total ... 

7 

2 

3 

1 

! 2 

i 

1 

30 

9 

209 

151 

58 

' 416 

! 

i 

974 

382 


c 25—36 
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CHAP. V. 
EDrcAiiox. 


Subsidiary Table III. 


Education hy Age, Sex and Elstnct. 


District. 

Literate per 1,000. 

0- 

-10. 

j 10- 

-15. 

; 15- 

-20. 

I 20 and over. 

ilales. 

Females. 

1 Males. 

Females 

Hales. 

Females 

j 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 


I 

i 5 

; 

! ® 

, 7 

1 

1 * 

1 ^ 

Bombay 

6 

■ 3 

13 

5 

! 

^ 17 

t 

: 6 

118 

1 

4 

AhmedabaJ 

5 

1 

15 

2 

i 13 

j 

' 1 

! 72 

4 

Broacb. 

5 

1 

20 

2 

17 

' 1 

1 

102 

5 

Kaira ... 

5 

1 

14 

1 

1 12 

1 

[ 1 

1 

03 

9 

LJ 

Paneh JIahals 

3 

... 

8 

1 

7 

j ... 

30 

2 

Surat ... 

6 

1 

17 

9 

*■ 

15 

2 

S3 

1 

' G 

TMna... 

2 

1 

5 

1 


1 

34 

3 

A.hmednagar 

2 

... 

6 

1 

5 

*•» 

32 

1 

Khandesh 

o 

... 

6 

... 

5 

... 

31 

1 

Nasik... 

2 

... 

5 


4 

... 

30 

1 

Poona... 

3 

1 

7 

2 

7 

1 

42 

3 

Sdtara... 

2 

... 

6 

, . 

4 

... 

28 

1 

Sbolapur 

2 

... 

6 


5 

• . 

31 

t 

! 1 

Belgaum 

3 

... 

7 

. « . 

6 

... 

34 

1 

Bijdpur 

O 

... 

7 

. . . 

5 

... 

31 


Dhdnvar 

f) 

... 

9 


8 

... 

46 

1 

K^nara 

4 

1 

i 

10 ! 

I 

1 

9 

1 

54 

3 

KoMba 

2 

• • • 

I 

6 ' 


6 

9«* 

31 

1 

Ratndgiri ... ..J 

3 

... 

8 

• •• 

7 


34 

1 

Kardcbi 

1 

... 

2 ! 

... 

3 

• . . 

24 

1 

Hyderabad ... .. i 

2 

i 

i 

3 ! 

i 

3 

• • • ! 

21 

1 

Sbikdrpur ... ...! 

3 

1 

1 i 

3 

1 

1 

4 

I 

1 ! 


2 

Tbar and Parkar ... ...■ 

... 

••• ! 

1 

... 1 

1 

1 i 

1 

7 


Upper Sind Frontier ...' 

( 

I 

1 

i 

O 1 

o 

1 

1 

i 

o 

... 

16 
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SrBSiDiARY Table III. — IIixdu. 
Education hy Age, Sex and District. 


OHAP. V. 
Education. 


District. 





Literate per 1,000. 



0- 

-10. 

10- 

-15. 

15- 

-20. 

20 anti over. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

au ales. 

remales.j 

1 


2 

3 

• 

4 

^ i 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Bombay 


3 

1 

9 

^ \ 

1 

12 

2 

S6 

7 

Ahmedabad 


4 

1 ' 

12 

2 

11 

1 

59 

3 

Broaeb ... 

... 

5 

••• 

IS 

1 

1 

16 

1 

103 

4 

Kaira ... 

• • • 

4 

, 

' 

13 

i; 

11 

1 

Cl 

2 

Pancb Mafldls 

... 

3 

; 

7 


6 

• » . 

33 

1 

Surat ... 

... 

5 

■ 

1 

16 

E 

14 

1 

7o 

3 

Tbana ... 

... 

1 

1 

4 


4 

... 

29 

2 

Abmednagar 


1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

... 

26 

... 

Khandesh 

« • • 

2 

i 

... 1 

G 

! 

• •• 

5 

... 

31 

* • . 

Nasik ... 

... 

2 


4 

i 

... , 

4 

• . » 

23 

1 

Poona ... 

... 

2 

1 

... i 

6 

I 

5 

1 • • 

33 



... 

i 0 

1 

1 

5 

... 

4 

... 

25 

1 

ShoMpur 

... 

1 

2 

I - 

5 


4 

... 

29 

1 

Belgaum 

... 

3 

' 

7 


6 

... 

31 

1 

Bijdpur 


O 

««. 

f-r 

4 

... 

5 


32 

... 

Dhdrw4r 


2 

; 

9 

... 

8 


47 

... 

Kdnara,., 


4 

1 

10 

1 : 

10 

1 

53 

2 

Kolaba... 

... 

2 

... 

6 

... ; 

5 


29 

... 

Ratnagiri 


3 

... 

8 

j 

... ^ 

7 

. . » 

34 

1 

Karachi 


3 

... 

10 


12 


88 

1 

Hyderabad 


5 

1 

11 

1 

9 

1 

69 

1 

1 

Shikarpur 

... 

13 

3 

12 

3 , 

14 

4 

05 

7 

Thar and Parkar 

... 

... 

... 

f) 

... 

o 

0 

... 

15 

... 

Upper Sind Frontier 

... 


• • . 

1 

1 

... j 

1 

i 

f) 


13 
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CHAP. V. 
Education. 


District. 

Literate per 1,000. 

0- 

-10. 

10- 

-15. 

15- 

-20. 

20 and over. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Bombay 


... 

3 

2 

10 

2 

13 

2 

95 

6 

Ahmedabad 

• • • 

... 

4 

1 

14 

1 

15 

1 

84 

3 

Broach ... 

• • • 

... 

6 

1 

27 

1 

42 

1 

119 

2 

Kalra 

• • • 

... 

4 

• • • 

13 

... 

13 

1 

63 

2 

Paneh Mahdls ... 


... 

4 

... 

16 

2 

17 

2 

85 

11 

Surat 


... 

6 

1 

19 

3 

18 

2 

105 

4 

Thdna ... 


... 

2 

1 

9 

1 

10 

1 

73 

3 

Ahmednagar 


* . . 

1 

... 

7 

... 

6 

... 

42 

1 

Khandesh 


• *. 

2 

• • • 

7 

• • • 

5 

• • • 

33 

1 

Ndsik ... 

• • * 


3 

... 

8 

... 

8 

... 

46 

1 

Poona ... 

• • • 

. . ♦ 

4 

1 

10 

1 

11 

1 

68 

3 

Sdtara ... 

• * • 

... 

3 

... 

9 

• • • 

7 

... 

40 

1 

Sholapur 


... 

2 

**• 

/ 


4 

... 

28 

1 

Belgaum 

• • • 

... 

2 

... 

6 


6 

• • • 

36 

1 

Bijapur ... 


... 

1 


5 

... 

4 

• • • 

19 

... 

Dhdrwar 

• • • 


1 

... 

6 

• • • 

6 


31 

1 

Kanara ... 



4 

... 

11 

4 

11 

4 

69 

7 

Kolaba ... 

• • • 

... 

3 

... 

10 

1 

9 

1 

68 

4 

Eatndgiri 


... 

2 

••• 

7 


6 

... 

44 

1 

Karachi ... 


... 


... 

... 


1 


4 

• • • 

Hyderabad 


... 

1 

... 

1 


1 

• •• 

5 

• • • 

Shikdrpur 

• • • 

... 

1 


1 

' 

— 

2 


5 

... 

Thar and Parkar 

• • • 




... 

... 

... 


1 

• •• 

Upper Sind Frontier 

... 

... 


... 

2 

1 



2 

1 

... 


Stjbsidiaet Table III. — Musalman. 
Education hy Age, Sex and District- 
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SrusiDiARY Table IV. 

Encjlish education hij Age, Sex and District. 


District. 

1 

i 

1 

Literal 

per 3,000. 

; 0—10. 

0 

1 

! 15- 

i 

—20. 20 and over. 


Miles, i’emales. 

Males. Females 

1 

1 

iFemales. , ilalos. Females. 

1 

1 

1 2 : 3 

j 

j 

1 4 5 

1 

G 

j 

7 .S 'J 

Bombay 

1 1 

■ 1 

! 1 1 

i 

4 1 

i 7 

2 4.J S 

Aliniedabad 

i 

1 

2 ... 

1 

i 3 

j 

.3 

Broacli 

i , 

1 ... 

: 1 

i ... .5 

Kaira ... 

' 

I 

1 

! 1 

i 

i 

! 

1 ■■■ 

Pauch llahala 

• • • • • • 



... 1 ... 

Surat 

1 

... 

1 ... 

; O 

... ' 5 ' ., 

Tbdna... 

... ... 

1 

1 

... i 

Abmednapfar 




i ... 

3 . . 

Kliandesli 

... 


i 

1 

3 ... 

^ ••• . , , 




8 

Poona .. 


1 

2 

10 1 

Sat^ra... 




2 

Sliolapur 

... 

•*. ... 


' 

Bela'aum 

o • * * • • • 


... 

1 

o 

... O 

Bijapur 

... 



1 

Dhdrwar... 

... 

• • • ... 

1 

3 

Kanara 

i 



3 

Kolaba 

' 

• • • ••• 

... ... 

1 

O 

Eatnaofiri 

O * * * • 

... 

... ... 

1 

... ' 2 

Karachi ... ; 

••• ... 1 

... 

1 

... 1 5 1 

Hyderabad 

... 

• • • ... 

' - , 

3 

Shikarpur ... 

... ' 


, i 

... 1 

... 1 2 ' 

Tbar and Parkar ... ...' 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 1 

' ... 

Upper Sind Frontier 



• » ... 

1 

... . 1 


CHAP V. 
Epi-caiion. 


c 25—37 




CHAP. Y. 

Ei>CCATI05 
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SUESIDIAEY 

Education by Selected 


Percentage r.f Literate' j 

‘»n nullin' 


Pi-reei.tjge oii Caste Total of 


Musalman — 

Musalmans 

Deccan Musalmdns 
Karnatak do. 
Siiidhi do. 
Other Sind do. 

Christians — 

Eurasians ... ... 

Kative Christians... 


91 

24 


50 

19 


41 


Ca^te. 

Literate 

• ' 

E-uli.-lu 



Sr. dhi. 


1 

Mardtbi. 


Pe-- 

'•Oll'. 

Maie.-. 

Pc- 

niaic->. 

1 

; Per- 
' sOllS. 

Male-. , 

Pc- 
. aic-. 

Po-. 

M.ile.?. 

Fc- 

iiiciie-. 

' Per- 
' sun,.. 

' Males. 1 

1 1 

Fe- 

male-. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

a 

lu 

11 

12 

13 

Hindus— 



; 









Erdhirans ... 

o 

2 

1 5 

5 





13 

12 

1 

Gujarat Brahrrans 

] 

1 

1 

... i 4 

4 

... 




1 

1 

... 

Deccan do. 

1 

1 

11 

11 





34 

32 

2 

Karnatak do. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 




6 

4 

.) 

Sind do. 

... 


... ; 



4 

4 


• . . 



Vanis (Gujarat) * 

3 

o 

1 

3 

3 

■■■ 



• . 

... 

' 


Bhatias (bindj 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

14 

12 

2 




Lingiiyats (Karnatak) 

... 


... 

... 


... , 


... 

... 




Parbhus 

2 

1 

1 

15 

14 

1 


... 

... 

32 

23 

9 

Bcmbay Parhhus 


... 

... 

37 

34 

3 

... 



07 

42 

25 

Thtina and Kohiba Ptir- 



1 

1 


1 







bhus ■ 

1 

1 

... ' 8 

8 


... 


... 

20 

17 

3 

Mariithas (Deccan) 

... 

... 

i 

.. 1 

... 


... 

••• 

... 

»•) 

2 

... 

Proper 

... 

... 




... 



o 

O 

3 


Kunbls 

... 

... 

... 1 - 






1 

1 


Lohanas (Sind) ; 

1 

1 

... 1 2 

2 

; 

35 

15 

... 



i 

A mils 

... 

... 

.. i 8 

S 

1 

23 

27 

1 

... 

1 


Others 

1 

1 

... i 1 

1 


12 

12 





Kolis (Gnjardt) 


1 


... 


... 






Dheds or iJIahars . . 






... 






Gujarat Dheds ... 



... 



... 






Konkan Mahars 



... , ... 

... 






« .. 

... 1 



TABLE V, 
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CHAP V. 

PjI'UCA I IlAV. 


Castes, Tribes or Races. 


persons 

Literate in 










Perceutage of Illiterates 


Gujarati 


Kanarese. 


Hindusthani, 

Other Langu 

ages. 


uLnony 


' Per- 
sons. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Per- 

sons. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

Per- 

sons. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Per- 

son^. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Per- 

sons. 

Males. 1 

Fe- 

males. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

rs 

10 

20 

21 

1.2 

2S 

24 

25 

■-6 

•27 

2S 

9 

8 

1 

s 

8 





2 

■ 


67 

21 

40 

33 

30 

3 

... 


... 




2 

o 

... 

65 

19 

40 

... 

... 



... 





1 

1 

... 

64 

19 

45 


... 


27 

20 

1 




1 

1 


08 

2C 

4S 

... 

... 



... 

... 




12 

11 

1 

80 

37 

43 

42 

34 

8 



... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

55 

10 

4o 

2 

2 



... 

... 



... 

2 

2 

... 

81 

35 

40 

... 

... 


7 

7 

.«• 



... 

... 



93 

45 

48 

2 

2 

... 


... 


... 



1 

1 

... 

66 

2C 

40 

4 

3 

1 

... 



1 

1 



4 

... 

33 

10 

23 

... 

... 

... 

... 




' 

. 





79 

33 

40 

... 

... 

... 


•«* 


... 

... 

... 



... 

98 

43 

55 

... 


... 

... 





• 




97 

43 

54 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


i 

... 

... 



98 

42 

56 


... 

... 


... 

... 



... 

... 

... 


84 

37 

47 

... 

... 

... 

... 




' 

... 

1 


1 

70 

42 

O-', 

... 

... 


... 

... 



1 


... 



87 

39 

4S 

1 

1 

... 


... 




... 

... 


... 

98 

50 

48 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 



•• 

99 

49 

50 

1 

1 

... 

... 





... 



... 

99 

58 

41 


... 

... 





1 

••• 




99 

47 

52 

... 



* * 









97 

51 

40 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


2 

2 




... 

93 

4G 

49 

... 

... 

• •• 

4 

4 


2 

2 

... 

... 


... 

93 

44 

49 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.. 




99 

56 

43 

1 

1 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

•51 

47 

1 

1 





2 

2 


4 

2 

2 

1C 

8 

8 

... 

... 




... 


... 


10 

9 

1 

71 

42 

29 
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C]JAP. V. Stjbsidiakt Table VI, 

K cation. Progress of Education since 1S81 hy Districts. 



yiiiii’- 

'r (if literates 

Xriiibcr of literates 


Variation (+) or (— ^ 



District. 

in l,"Oj malt 


in 1,000 females. 

1 SOI -1901. 

IS-l 

-ipra 

l&Sl- 

1001. 



1 

1S91. j 

1881. 

19111. } 

! 

1891. 1 

1 

ISSl. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Femalesj 

1 

Males. 

Females 


2 

3 ■ 

4 

5 i 

• 

7 


! 

9 

10 

11 

' 

12 

12 

Ijombay ... ... ... 

21-0 

*273 

219 

95 

87 

0.3 

— 2j 

H 8 

+ 29 

+ 21 

... 

+ 32 

Aliinjdaliad 

205 

121 

109 

17 

6 

<> 

o 

+ 7b 

-•-11 

-i 23 

+ 3 

^ 9G 

+ 14 

Jjroacb ... ... 

2S3 

21S 

I 

155 

IS 

s 

3 

+ 05 

+ 10 

+ 03 

-h 

+ 12S 

+ 15 

Kaira... 

170 

1 

105 

82 

0 

3 

1 

+ 74 

+ 0 

+ 2.3 

+ 2 

+ 97 

+ 8 

rancli ilali^ls 

105 

Cl 

53 

8 

9 

1 

+ 41 

■ -r G 

-rll 

+ 1 

-f .rJ 

+ 7 

Surat 

215 

183 ■ 

150 

21 

12 

7 

+ G2 

1 

+ 12 

+ 33 

-T 5 

+ 95 

+ 17 

Thalia 

01 

71 ' 

52 

13 

4 

1 

+ 23 

+ 0 

-hid 

H- 3 

+ 39 

+ 12 

AhmoUnajar 

so 

71 

57 

4 

2 

1 

+ 18 

+ 2 

+ 14 

+1 

+ 32 

+ 3 

Klut'nthsh ... 

03 , 

72 

49 

2 

1 

... 

+ •21 

+ 1 

^23 

+1 

t44 

+ 2 

>»’a5ik ... ... ... 

.S2 

75 

52 

4 

9 

1 

+ 7 

+ 2 

4 23 

+ 1 

+ 30 

+ 3 

Poi'n.a , 

117 

1 

05 

S2 

15 

6 

4 

+ 22 

+ 9 

+ 13 

+ 2 

H 35 

+ 11 

SiLtdva 

1 

80 

C2 

52 

3 

1 

... 

+ 18 

+ 2 

+ 10 

+ 1 

: 

+ 23 

+ 3 

Sholiiiiur 

89 

72 

04 

4 

2 

1 

+ 17 

+ 2 

-fS 

+1 

+ 23 

+ 3 

Bdgaum 

98 

j 

73 

57 

3 

0 

1 

+ 2.5 

+ 1 

+ 10 

+ 1 

- 41 

+ 2 

Eijiipur 

90 

65 

55 

1 


1 

+ 25 

- 

+ 10 

... 

35 

... 

Dharwar 

12S 

109 

72 

5 

3 

1 

+ 19 

-1-2 

4 37 

+ 2 

-i 50 

+ 4 

K.inara . 

150 

109 ' 

SS 

11 

0 

2 

+ 41 

+ 5 

+ 21 

+ 4 

+ G2 

+ 9 

Kolaba 

j 

' 00 

ho 

03 

3 

2 

1 

+ 5 

+1 

+ 22 

-rl 

t 

+ 27 

+ 2 

RatnJiu’-iri 

109 

80 : 

03 

o 

o 

1 


; +23 

1 

-t 2 

-f*23 

+1 

+ 40 

+ 3 

KaiMclii 

50 

87 : 

1 

70 

5 

' 7 

5 

—31 

o 

+ 17 

T 2 

—14 


Hydc'ra])a(l ... 

51 

52 

i 

50 

1 

1 3 

i 

3 

3 

i 

+ 2 


_ 9 


+ 4 


trhiklrpur 

55 

1 

' 70 

6o 

! 

1 

j 1 

1 

—21 

+ 9 

+ 11 


— :o 

+ 9 

Thar and Pdrkar 

18 

1-' 

40 

i - 

i 1 


1 

' —24 

—1 

_7 9 


—22 

—1 

Upper Mud Fro:iti<‘r 

37 

5S 

1 

18 

i 

; 1 

1 

—21 

-1 

-.10 

... 

—11 

—1 

















REFEREHCSS 
Province or State Boundary 
District 
K&UveSute 

ShikArpur 

BaJiawaljour 






CHAPTER YL-LANGUAGE. 


The Languages of the Presidency. The Linguistic Siirvetj of Lndia. The 
Survey and the Census. Language and Dialect. The new classifica- 
tion. Hill Tribe and Gipsy Dialects. Immigrant Langtiages in Sind. 

Marathi and Kdnarese. Language and Dirtli-place. English. Other 
European Languages. Sindhi in the iXorth-TEest Provinces. Ahiranl in 
Khdudesh. 

The languages of the Presidency are so Avell knoAvn that a -eery brief The Langn.io-es 
description of their distribution l)y locality tvill suthce for the general reader. Presakuc 

In the north, Sindhi is the language of all sat^e a small minority, tvho for the 
most part speak either Maru'ari, Baluchi, or Gujarati. South of Sind, Cutchi, 
noTV recognized as a form of Gujarati, is spoken in Catch. Gujarati and llindu- 
sthdni are the principal languages in the five Gujarat districts, the former 
mingling with the dialects of primitive races where the province approaches the 
hills or the borders of Rajputana. Tirana and the Central Division are the homo 
of Marathi, different forms of which are spoken above and Irelow the Ghats. In 
the wilder parts of Khandesh the hill tribes express themselves in dialects that 
resemble either Gujarati or "Marathi according to their distance from places 
where these languages are in use. The Southern Division is divided hotwren 
Ktinarese and Marathi, the former slightly ahead of the latter numerically. 

Marathi is most common on the coast portions of this division. Kdnarese extends 
as far north as the southern part of the Sholapur District, and is represented 
by an appreciable number in the south of Satara. The Pendatory States 
resemble the adjacent British districts. Arabic and Somali are the chief 
languages in Aden and Perim. 

In classifying the numerous languages and dialects returned on the occasion Thf Lingni-ti./ 
of the recent Census, full advantage has been taken of the valuable assistance 
afforded by the preliminary results of the Linguistic Survey of India. The 
Director, Dr. Grierson, I. C. S., has supplied the scheme on which the arrange- 
ment followed in Table X, Part II, is based. So complete was the list of dialects 
entered under each language (in some cases it was admittedly redundant) that 
there has been little difficulty in classifying, under the language to which they 
belong, any of the numerous linguistic variations that appeared on this occasion 
in the Census schedules. 

Part I of Table X gives statistics by main languages. The classification I'Iil surv. ,i i,l 
scheme has been followed in grouping dialects. Ahiranl or Khdadeshi is iucluded 
in Marathi, though a more complete examination since the classification scheme 
was issued seems to have shown that it has greater affinity Avitli Gr.jarati. 

There are some points worth touching on in the results of a comparison between 
the dialects given in the classified list of the Linguistic Survey and thor,c entered 
in the Census schedules. In some ca.ses, it may be noted, dialects returned by 
the enumerators have been entered in Part II of Table X, though the iude.\- 
describes them as synonyms of others separately entered. The reason for this 
is that the work of the Survey is still proceeding, and it is not unlikely that 
some decisions, adopted, it may be presumed, provisionally, may in time bo 
reconsidered, as in the case of Ahiranl already referred to. It is a simple 
process to amalgamate dialects entered under synonyms in bringing out the 
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CHAP. VI. 
Languagh. 


final resvilts of the Survey. On the other hand, if such dialects are subsequently 
found to be distinct, the fact of their having been grouped together in the Census 
tables would preclude their being subsequently given separate entries. The 
operations of the Survey do not extend to Madras, Burma, the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, Mysore and Coorg. In the case of these Provinces and States, therefore, 
a special reason exists for maintaining a distinction between variations in 
languages i-eturned as such in the schedules, even if toese variations appear, 
judging from the index, to rest on an imperfect knowledge of the proper names 
for the dialects. 


The dialects that the Census gives 
fication are : 

1. Bukhari. 

2. Pathani. 

3. Pali. 

4. Tavadi. 

5. Vasava. 

6. Utarkhandi. 


and which are not found in the classi- 

[ 7. Kahari. 

8. Kaiandi. 

9. Paik. 

10. Dakhani (Mardthi). 

11. Mapli. 


This alone is evidence of the very complete nature of Dr. Grierson’s classifi- 
cation. It is certain that for years to come enumerators, unskilled in the 
refinements of linguistic affinities, will accept almost any name as indicating a 
language or dialect, and will be specially liable to be misled in the case of immi- 
grants from some other part of India. They are often unable to discriminate 
between a term indicating caste or residence and one that is the name of a 
dialect. In the list given above it may he assumed that Vasuva, Kahari and Pailc 
are names of castes, and that Bukhari and VfarkhanclP are names of places where 
the form of language in use does not differ srrfficiently from others recognized 
in the index to justify a separate entry thei’ein, if, indeed, it differs at all. But 
it is always possible that inquiry may prove the contrary. It is at least a 
simple matter to test the value of the claims that the persons professing to 
speak these dialects can advance in justification of their being separately named. 
The point once decided, future classifications will be to that extent simplified. 

It may be added that although the classification scheme omits Tavadi. 
Vasava, Karandi, Mapli and Dakhani, the index explains that the first two 
appear in the last Bombay Census Deport as forms of Marathi spoken in 
Ivhandesh, that Karandi appears in the same jelace as a form of Kanarese, Mapli 
as a form of Urdu spoken in Kauara, and states that Dakhani is a term used for 
the iMarathi of the Deccan. Bukhari may be a Turkish dialect of the Ural 
Altaic group. Baik seems to be the dialect of the Male and Komar Baiks in 
Kanara. Baihani should perhaps be Bashtu. Kahari, Bali and Utarkhandi 
require some investigation. 

It is perliaps hardly necessary to dwell at any length on the fact that many 
dialects entered in the classifi.ed list for the Bombay Presidency have not been 
returned at the present Census. Examples are Ahraadahadi, Andola, Ghitjjd- 
vani, Koli, Kiulali, Broachi, Surati, &c. &c. It is probable that, when the Survey 
is completed, some, at least, of these names will be found to be redundant, as 
indicating merely dialects already entered under other names. Some, no doubt, 
may he true dialects that have escaped entry in the schedules by being absorbed 
in their parent language. It is certainly more than probable that Ahmadabadi, 
Broachi and Surati would be put down by enumerators as Gujarati, and their 
identity ruthlessly sacrificed, always assuming that they have one. 


^ Utarkhandi seems to be Uttarkhaiidi, i.e. the speech of the north country. 
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Admitting the probability of such errors, it may still be claimed that the 
present classification is, owing to the labours of Dr. Grierson and his colleagues, 
an improvement on that of previous years ; and that an important step forward 
has been taken towards arriving at complete knowledge of the true nature of 
the many linguistic variations in use in the Bombay Presidency. 

It must be left to Dr. Grierson, in dealing with the results of his examina- 
tion of linguistic specimens, to explain the reasons for treating the numerous 
local variations in speech as separate dialects, and the grounds for refusing them 
the distinction of being different languages. Presumably the test of a dialect 
must in some measure depend on the difficulty experienced by those acijuainted 
with the main language, to which it is affiliated, in understanding it ; while 
the distinction between language and language rests on broad divergences in 
grammar and terminology. 

The point with which wo are here concerned, however, is the re-arrange- 
ment of languages and dialects that has been found necessary on this occasion 
in order to adopt the new scheme. The chief departures from previous practice 
have been the following. 

Cutchi or Kachlii, claiming half a million of persons, is treated as a dialect 
of Gujarati instead of being classed as a language. Similarly, Konkani and 
Goanese have been included in Marathi. The kindred dialects of Urdu, Hindi 
and Hindusthaui have been collected under Western Hindi. Patnuli has been 
recognised as a dialect of Gujarati, and Marwilri as a form of Kajasthani. Any 
comparison between the statistics showing the relative positions of the 
different languages numerically compared one with another, at this and 
previous Censuses, therefore, must be preceded by a re-arrangement of the 
figures to bring them into harmony with former classifications. Table X, 
Part II, showing dialects separately will enable this to be done. The results 
of such a comparison are not of sufficient interest to the general reader to 
justify their being examined in this place. It will be found that the increase in 
the population of Sind, the large decrease in Gujarat, and a moderate decrease 
in the Marathi-speaking districts is fully rej)resented in the statistics under 
Sindhi, Gujarati and Marathi, when they have been adjusted to the older scheme. 

More jjrofitable labour can be expended on a short study of the dialects of 
the hill tribes, which afford some test of the accuracy of enumeration by 
dialects if compared with the number of animists and of the tribes using the 
dialects. 


In 1891 the returns showed under Bhil and gipsy dialects : 


Bhil ... 

Gipsy 

against which may be placed the present figures : 

Bhil ... 

Gipsy 


... 125,000 
... 30,000 


... 120,000 
30,000 


Here the classification has also undergone changes, e.<j. Yaghdi, treated 
as gipsy in lS9l and now classified as Bhil. But, comparing the sum of the 
two, it is curious to find that there has been practically no change in the figures 
in the last ten years. Bhils, Chodhras and Dhodias, who forn?. the bulk of the 
tribes speaking these dialects, certainly show a large decrease in Table XIII. 


CHAP. VI. 
Laxguaoe. 


LAiio'uaa’o and 
Dialect. 


The new 
classification. 


Hill tribe and 
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CHAP. VI. Animists, again, have been returned at 95,000 or less by a large number than 
Laxguagk. the primitive tribes speaking their own dialects. 

It is to be presumed that these facts indicate the same disability on the 
part of the enumerator to distinguish between minor variations of language 
or dialect that has been found to be the case in dealing with diiferences in 
religion. Some excuse may be found for this in the Avant of accurate knowledge 
of the numerous forms of speech resembling either Marathi or Gujarati, 
according to proximity of contact AA'ith each, of these Bhil and gipsy dialects, 
which are spoken and not Avritten. Recent research seems to prove that they 
contain a substratum of an aboriginal tongue amplified by many Marathi or 
Gujarati words, in so far as the physical configuration of their organs of speech 
enable these wild people to pronounce them. 

No doubt there is a strong tendency for the big languages to overwhelm 
isolated dialects — a tendency that should be strengthened by the recent 
construction of railways through the tracts forming the special jjreserve of the 
Bhils. At the same time, the conclusion seems irresistible that the process of 
absorption as it appears in the statistics is largely the result of unskilful 
enumeration and that in due coui’se, as these dialects become better known by 
the publication of handbooks such as the short guide to Maochi and Paora 
dialects ' recently issued, the numbers returned as speaking them will shoAv 
a marked increase. 

The grounds on Avhich this conclusion is based may become clearer by a 
comparison of the returns under Bhil and gipsy dialects by districts and States 
in 1891 and 1901. To remove the error due to differences of classification, it 
Avill be advisable to glA'e the figures for both in one total. Districts and States 
sliOAving less than 1,000 are omitted : 



lS9k 

1901. 

Broach 

S,116 

213 

Surat 

mi. 

],92-j 

Khandesh 

122,300 

86,180 

AhmoJuagav 

451 

10,446 

Sholapur 

1,280 

801 

Belgauni 

... 2,343 

855 

Dhanvar 

... 4^354 

5,789 

Bijapur 

6,412 

2,808 

Mahi Kantha 

• « • • • • 

10,543 

Reua Kdntha 

10,740 

9,883 

Khandesh Ager.cy ... 

969 

12,024 


These statistics go some Avay towards proving that a very varying amount 
of recognition is accorded to the less knoAvn dialects of the Presidency in each 
district and State from census to census. It is possible that the 3,116 of Broacii 
in 1891 are partly represented by the 1,925 of Surat in 1901, though Table XI 
dealing with birth-place does not support this theory. In famine times, how- 
ever, statements on the subject of birth-place have to he received Avith great 
caution, and the absence of Broach-born in Surat in 1901 is not therefore con- 
clnsh'e disproof. Similarly, the Kbandesh Agency, Avhich includes the Mewas 
Estates on this occasion (formerly counted as part of Khandosli), Ahmednagar 
and Mabi Kdntha may account for much of the decrease in Kbandesh. Yet 


^ A Handbook to tlie MaocLi and Paoi’a Dialects, by Hr. F. J. Varloy, I. C. S. 
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there remains a great decrease in the gipsy dialects of the Southern Maratha Cpiap. VI. 

districts which cannot he readily accounted for. It would seem safer to admit Langl ade. 

the possibility already noted that the enumerator has confused dialects with 

Marathi, Gujarati and other main languages, which they frequently resemble in 

no small measure, and thus to stamp the figures as unreliable, than to take the 

decrease as in any accurate sense a test of a reduction in the number of the 

primitive tribes using such dialects. 

It is of some interest to note that in the case of the Sind districts the number immigrant 
of Balochi speaking residents has fallen from 178,406 to 102,897 in the last 
decade. Yet the Baluch horn population has only varied very slightly. It 
is apparently to be assumed that this is in some measure due to the rising 
generation of domiciled Baluchis substituting Sindhi for their parent’s tongue. 

The change is most noticeable in Karachi, Hyderabad and Shikarpur. In the 
Upper Sind frontier, close to the Baluch border, the same tendency is not 
observable. A second feature of interest in the case of tire immigrant languages 
in Sind is to be found in the increase in Punjabi which showed 21,693 in 1891 
and 30,976 at the recent Census. The extension of irrigation in Sind brings a 
steadily increasing number of settlers from the Punjab. This alone seems to be 
an adequate reason for the progress made by their language. The distribution 
of the bulk of the increase is between the districts of Karachi, Hyderabad and 
Thar and Parkar. 

Similarly, Gujarati, which now includes the dialect of Cutchi that failed to 
appear against Sind in 1891, owing, in Mr. Drew’s opinion, to an error in abstrac- 
tion, shows a marked increase in two of the five districts. The figures are : 

1891. 1901. 

Karachi ... ... ... 32,000 39,000 

Hyderabad ... ... ... 11,000 80,000 

Careful examination seems to show that the greater part of those returned 
as speaking Gujarati in 1891 were from Cutch, and spoke the form of Gujarati 
known as Cutchi. 

In a special table at the end of this Chapter the number of Marathi speakers MarAthi aud 
per 1,000 of the population in Sholapur, Belgaum, 

Subsidiary Table II . tai' ' l-o"' • J 

Dharwar and Bijapur is compared with similar figures 
for Kanarese, after making the necessary adjustment in classification for 1891. 

The Dravidian language is known to have been spoken in the Deccan very 
far north of its present limits in historical times, and is even said to be traceable 
in many of the names still in use in the north Konkan up to Bombay. It is 
certainly looked on by the educated classes in the Southern Mara'tha Country 
as inferior to Marathi. Those who are bi-lingual prefer to use the latter. In 

point of numbers the publications in Marathi are 

Subsidiary Table III. greatly in advance of those in Kanarese. It would 

thus seem that the literary classes have a special reason for favouring Marathi 
in districts where both that language and Kanarese are commonly spoken. At 
the same time the numerical superiority of Kanarese speakers in Bijapur, Bel- 
gaum and Dharwar is so great that any motive which primarily affects only the 
literate classes must necessarily be limited in its effect for many years to come. 

It appears from the table that the last ten years have witnessed an increase in 
the proportion of Kanarese to Marathi per 1,000 of the population in all four 
districts. This would seem to show that the natural increase in those using 

c 25 — 39 



CHAP. VI. 


Language and 
Birth-place. 


English, 


the Kanarese tongue is sufficient to counteract the effects of the tendency among 
the literate classes to adopt Marathi. 

The special mortality in certain parts of the Presidency has temporarily 
affected the relative distribution per 10,000 of the population of those speaking 
each main language. Abandoning a comparison with previous enumerations as 
misleading for this;reason, the present position may be shown thus : 


Marathi 
Gujarati 
Kanarese 
Sindhi ... 


Proportion to 10,000. 

... 4,C60 

... 2,805 
... 1,216 
... 1,153 


Suhsidiarj Table I. 


Under these four languages, therefore, over 90 per cent, of the residents of 
the Presidency are grouped. A reference to the table 
at the end of this Chapter will show that the only other 
languages of any importance numerically are Western Hindi, Rajasthani, Bhil, 
Telugu and Balochi, of which all but Hindi and Bhil are the languages of immi- 
grants, — merchants and bankers from Marwar, or cultivators and land-owners 
from Baluchistan. Western Hindi mainly represents the tongue affected by the 
Musalman section of the population known commonly as Hindusthani. 


It has been the practice in previous Census reports to compare the number 
of pei’sons speaking a language with the number horn in the country where 
the language is most common. The result has been little more than to estab- 
lish the fact that the respective figures under each head do not agree ; nor is 
there any special reason why they should. A man born in a stable is not classed 
as a horse ; and language is more dependent on the permanent domicile and 
nationality of the parents than on birth-place. At the same time, in the special 
case of English the statistics seem to offer some interesting points for consideration. 
It will be seen from Table X that English is the mother tongue of nearly 40,000 
of both sexes. A subsequent table shows that only 14,000 persons returned 
their birth-place as the United Kingdom or Ireland. In Table XVIII, again, 
the European British subjects are shown as 25,000. For females the figures 
are 12,400, 2,300 and 7,000 under each of these three heads. Bombay, Poona, 
Belgaum, Thana and Nasik are the places in which all but a few of these were 
enumerated. 

Obviously the figures largely represent the military garrisons in those 
districts and their dependents. Thana is a case of overflow' population from 
Bombay. But it is noteworthy that only 35 per cent, of the whole and 18 per 
cent, of the females who speak English were born in the United Kingdom or 
Ireland, and that of the European British subjects the percentages are 56 and 
33 respectively. The remainder are presumably either domiciled Europeans, 
Eurasians, or the children of Anglo-Indians horn during residence out of the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. 


Other Europeau 
Languages. 


The increase in foreign 

residents 

in 

the Presidency, 

for 

the most part 

engaged in trade 

and commerce at 

the 

ports, is shown 

bv 

the 

following 

comparison : — 









1901. 

1891. 




3901. 

1891. 

Italian 

... 712 

237 

1 

French... 

... 

232 

222 

German’ ... 

... 688 

529 

i 

1 

Greek ... 

1 • • 

129 

140 

Russian ... 

... 365 

42 

i 

Spanish 

• • • 

75 

82 

Dutch 

... 350 

29 

1 






1 The 695 shown in Subsidiary Table I as speaking German include 7 Austrians. 
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The port of Aden is responsible for the phenomenal increase in Italians, 
Butch, Russians and Germans. The secret is probably to be fcund in the 
presence of warships of those nationalities on Census night. 

Ih concluding these remarks on the subject of language, it may he of interest 
to refer to a discovery made during the Census by the Provincial Superintendent 
of the jS^orth-West Provinces. A colony of boatmen were found near Meerut 
speaking a strange dialect of which a specimen was received for examination. 
It proved to resemble very closely Sindhi. The colonists have thus been id en- 
tified as Muhanos who left Sind over a hundred years ago and travelled along 
the river system to the North-West Provinces — a notable case of emigration on 
the part of a very primitive tribal section. 

It seems probable that further discoveries of the original home of some of 
the many caste and tribal fragments of India may be expected from the Avork of 
the Linguistic Survey under Dr. Grierson. As an instance of this, reference may 
be made to the dialect shown under l\Iarathi by the name of Ahirani or Kluf u- 
deshi. The Ahirs aaRo speak this dialect appear to haam been one of the great 
tribes that came from the north many centuries ago, and split up into functional 
or caste groups such as Ahir Sonar, Ahir Sutar, Ahir Sali, Ahir Dhangar. On 
the subject of this dialect Dr. Grierson noAV remarks that “ it cannot be classed as 
a dialect of Marathi : it is probably a form of Gujarati.” Final judgment is 
suspended until the examination of the Rajputana dialects has been completed ; 
hut sufficient is already known of the peculiar features of Ahirani to suggest 
the conclusion that it is closely allied to the AhirAA'al dialect spoken in the vici- 
nity of Delhi, If the identity of these dialects is subsequently confirmed, the 
former home of the two branches of the trilie should be traceable through the 
points of resemblance, just as Eiwopean philologists aim at locating the home of 
the undivided Aryan race through the substratum of names for common objects 
that remains to indicate the nature of the surroundings in Avhich they AA^erc once 
used. 
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CHAP. YL SrBsiDiART Table I. 

Laxguaoe. 

Topiilation hy Language. 


Lan^age. 

1 Persons. 

Male. 

Female. | 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of 
population. 

1 


I 2 i 

3 

4 

5 

Persian ... 


1 

j 

...! 4,412 

2,953 

1,459 

2 

Balochi . . . 


...i 108,851 

60,659 

48,192 

43 

Pashto 


11,250 

9,040 

2,210 

4 

Kashmiri... 

• • • 

...■ 201 

161 

40 


Multani . . . 


20 

18 

2 


Peshawari 


...1 2 

1 

1 

. . . 

Sindhi 


...1 2,934,826 

1,595,279 

1,339,547 

1,153 

Marathi , , . 


...I 10,340.341 

5,192,370 

5,147,971 

4,060 

Gujarati ... 


...1 7,142.637 

3,669,938 

3,472,699 

2,805 

Punjabi . . . 

. . - 

...'i 34,384 

22,880 

11,504 

14 

Rajasthani 


.. 1 253,577 

142,948 

110,629 

100 

Western Hindi 


...! 1,126,043 

595,762 

530,281 

442 

Naipali 


...; 2 

2 


... 

Eastern Hindi 


2,752 

1,478 

1,274 

1 

Asami 


2 

1 

1 

... 

Bengah . . . 

... 

...' 1,675 

1,460 

215 

1 

Bihari 


71 

48 

23 

• • . 

Oriya 


148 

79 

69 


BhU 


119,946 

60,028 

59,918 

47 

Gipsy 


29,289 

14,850 

14,489 

12 

Brahui 


47,898 

28,996 

18,902 

19 

Kanarese ... 

... 

...; 3,097,325 

1,573,328 

1,523,997 

1,215 

Gondi 


...i 401 

183 

218 

• . « 

Malayalam 


...! 1,094 

696 

398 

• . . 

Malbari ... 


114 

63 

51 


Tamil 


9,909 

5,731 

4,178 

4 

Telugu ... 


...! 110,799 

56,511 

54,288 

44 

Tulu 


...| 370 

271 

99 

> . . 

Thatni 


...1 8 

4 

4 

... 

Mayi 


...1 8 

2 

6 

. . . 

Burmese ... 


...! 66 

53 

13 


Singhalese 

. • . 

...! 4 

4 



Armenian... 


1 

1 



Greek 

♦ • » 

129 

104 

25 


Italian 


712 

649 

63 


Maltese ... 


...! 34 

33 

1 


French .. 

• • • 

232 

190 

42 


Spanish ... 


...1 75 

42 

33 


Portnguese 

. • 

...i 8,379 

5,293 

3,086 

3 

Russian ... 


365 

344 

21 


English ... 


39.983 

27,325 

12,658 

16 

Dutch 


350 

333 

17 


Flemish . . . 


1 


.1 


Norwegian 

... 

10 

10 



Swedish ... 


...: 15 

8 

7 


Danish 

... 

...' 24 

23 

1 


German . . . 


695 

556 

139 


Hebrew . . . 

• . • 

367 

! 183 

184 


Arabic 

... 

29,036 

19,734 

9,302 

11 

Abyssinian 

... 

... 45 

21 

24 


Soma'.i 

... 

5,-530 

3,496 

2,034 

2 

Dan kali ... 


63 

62 

1 


Hungarian 


...: 12 

11 

1 


Turki 


...i 314 

194 

120 


Japanese ... 

... 

...^ 182 

110 

72 


Chinese . . . 


.. ' 248 

218 

30 


Swahili ... 


108 

77 

31 


Negro 

» » . 

204 

129 

75 


Jubarti 


...: 213 

134 

79 


Not Returned 

... 

.. i 2,457 

1,335 

1,122 

1 
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CHAP, VI. 

IjAXOUAGE* 

buBsiDiAEY Table II. 


Table showing the distrihution of Marathi and Kdnarese to 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in. the Shcldpur, Belgaum, Bhdrwdr and Bijdpur Districts for the 
years 1891 and 1901. 



Name of Bifttrict. 


1901. 


IS'Jl. 


Marathi. 

Kdnarese. - 

Marathi. 

i 

i Klnarese. 
i 

Sholapur 

• * » a • • 

820 

i 

71 I 

1 

817 

- ^ 

1 67 

Belgaum 

• • > ■ 

251 

1 

652 i 
i 

2-54 

647 

Dharwdr 

... 

‘39 

823 - 

46 

819 

Bijapur 

••• •«* 

i 

...| 37 

i 

1 

835 ; 

40 

1 

S14 


Note. — In both years the dialects of Konkani and Goanese, now classed as dialects of Marathi 
but formerly entered separately in the language statistics for the Presidency, have been excluded 
from the calculation. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Lan^age. Subsidiary Table III. 

Distribution of Principal Languages. 


Districts. 



DlSTEIBUTIOy OF LaNGU-AGE 

OF 10,000 OF Population. 



£ 

5 

3 

5 

<9 

m 

o 

3 

ei 


Bengali. 


3 

? 

s 

1 

'S’ 

pi 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 


9 

10 

U 

Bombay 



2,597 

16 

5,231 

11 

5 

1,481 

12 

85 

Ahmedabad ... 


1 

9,379 

1 

38 

1 


430 

... 

127 

Broach ... 

7 


9,329 


68 

S 


572 

1 

8 

Kaira 

... 

... 

9,t42 





328 



18 

Panch Mahals 

4 

1 

9,713 

... 

19 1 



191 

... 

63 

Surat... 

30 


9,551 


93 i 

1 


309 

... 

4 

Thdna 


1 

8.55 

2 

8,831 1 



227 


23 

Ahmednagar 

104 

21 

25 

6 

8,963 : 

. . . 


533 


228 

Kli^udesh ... ... ... 

531 

73 

246 

2 

3,122 

... 


869 


125 

Nasik 

10 

3 

52 

2 

9,205 ; 

1 


573 

1 

113 

Poona ... . . 


14 

128 

11 

9,136 

1 

... 

470 

4 

66 

Sdtara ... .*• 


7 

27 

122 

9,522 



282 

,, 

7 

ShoUpur 


11 

01 

713 

8,199 ‘ 



743 



28 

Belgaum 


9 

23 

6,524 

2,545 



769 


2 

Bijdpur 

... 

38 

48 

8,355 

371 



998 

... 

11 

Dharwiir 


r»2 

31 

8,223 

452 1 



1,025 

... 

4 

Kiinara 


4 

16 

5,704 

3,715 : 



446 



Koldba 


C 

65 

... 

9,779 1 


... 

109 


30 

RatnAgiri 


... 

8 

5 

9,795 i 



190 

... 


Karachi 

3 


646 


174 

7,981 


196 

116 

57 

Hyderabad 



304 


5 

9,087 


45 

41 

324 

Shikafrpur 



8 


2 

9.385 

1 

5U 

93 

112 

Thar and P^rkar 



545 


1 

6,318 


29 

29 

2,845 

Upper Siud Front i-.r 



11 


2 

7,! 16 


74 

401 

I 

88 


Districts. 

1 

Distbibution of Language of 10,000 of PorIILATIO^^ 

. 

i 


I 1 

Persian* 

C 

7 

'it 

1 / 
1 i 

■S i 

O 

9 

9 

< 

Others. 

Unspecified, 

IJ 

n 

u 

10 

16 

17 

13 

19 

20 

21 

Bombay 


' 

30 , 

90 

2 

41 

rt 

! 

1 222 

57 

1 

63 

1 

Ahmedabad 



1 


1 

1 

8 

1 


0 

9 

Broach 

... 




1 

1 

1 

1 : 



8 

Kaira ... ... 







1 

1 



3 

Panoh MaMls 


. 





1 

, 



8 

Surat... 

... 

... 

1 

••• 

... 


1 3 

1 


1 

6 

Thana 


1 , 

12 


3 


17 

27 ' 


! 


Ahmednagar ... 


... i 

108 


... 


11 

1 , 




Kh^ndesh 


2 ' 

23 




4 

1 I 


o 


Nasik 


3 

21 

... 



14 

2 

... 



Poona 


15 

80 


1 

2 

67 

4 ! 


o 


S^t^ra 



2.4 



2 

5 

1 i 




Sholdpur ... 


3 

235 




6 

... 


1 


Belgaum 

... 

2? 

98 




17 



1 


Bijdpur 


4 

173 



... 

1 



1 


Dhdrwilr 


16 

182 


... 


8 

1 


2 


Kdnara 


11 

91 




2 

1 1 


10 


Koiaba 

... 


5 




1 

4 ; 


1 


Katndgiri 







1 

1 1 




Karachi 

... 

•> 

11 

301 

6 

36 

53 


2 

.323 


Hyderabad . , . 


• •• 

... 

151 


21 

7 

« . 


15 


Shikdrpur ... 
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... 

23 

3 



149 


Thar and PArkar . 


.»* 

... 

213 


6 

1 



13 


Upper Sind Frontier 




1,700 

138 


.■> 


I 

L 

468 ! 

i 
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CHAP. VI. 

SrBsiDiAET Table III — continued. Lasi-tage. 

Distribution of Pi incipcd Languages — continued. 


Districts. 

j 


Dl>.TBIBUTlOii 

BY IvkSIDESCE OF 10,000 SPEAkIKO EALU LAiiOUAGE. 



1 

1 

= 

i 

£ 1 
c 


d 

X 

Murathi. 

Sindhi. 

1 

1 

j 

•5 

1 


oi 

23 ' 

21 

2 , 

.6 

27 

i 

2S i 

■20 

Bombay ... ... 




070 

.. 

5 

474 


3 1 

6,741 

1,253 

Ahmedabacl 




2.431 

... 

4 



274 

372 

Broach 


25 

30 

905 


2 



58 1 

182 

Kaira 



,,, 

2,295 


1 


1 

73 

250 

Panch llaliAls 


11 

G 

813 


1 



14 

54 

Surat 


22U 

1 

2,022 


7 


' 

73 

214 

Tlidna 


... 

32 

231 

1 

829 



129 

200 

Ahinednagar 


097 

070 

8 

2 

809 



115 

480 

Kh1.iidesb... ... 


8,05.1 

4,07 1 

117 

1 

1 342 



olt? 

1,352 

NdSik 


91 

00 1 

11 

1 

870 



' 

511 

Poona 


1 

545 

42 

4 

1,052 



388 

510 

Satara 



323 

10 

50 

1.2f> t 



1 t 

352 

Sholapnr ... 



31.3 

15 

205 

634 



28 

.581 

Belgaum ... 



335 

i 

2.5SG 

293 



14 

S22 

Bijapur 



1,701 

12 

2,450 

32 



11 

801 

DMrwar 



2,:ro 

11 

3,053 

58 



58 

1,245 

Kanara 



To 

2 

1,034 

195 



14 

221 

KoLlba ... 

Ratndgiri 



1.35 

13 

3 

o 

1,:>25 



... 

72 

213 

Kardchi 


2 


130 

... 

12 

1,7 

'4 

331 i 

130 

Hyderabad 



... 

loo 


1 

3,2 

0 

4S9 ' 

48 

Shikarpur 

Thar and Pdrkar... 




3 

CO 



3,403 ! 
840 ! 

1,620 

29 

02 

11 

Upper Siud Frontier 





... 


004 i 

1 

1 

... 

i 

! 

19 


Districts 


DisraiBUTioy dy R 

BSJDO-CE 

& 

OP 10,000 

-iPB AKI>’G 

EACH LaKG 

CAGE— rn 

diflUCd. 

V. 

c. 

& 


1 

linjaBtliiiui. 





■I'J 

:n 

32 


31 

■4-, 

30 

i7 

35 

39 

Bombay ... ... .. , 

275 

, 

2S1 i 

2,192 

721 

! 

U 

7-50tJ 

390 

4,050 

5,113 


Abmedabad 

7 

431 ' 

11 

4 

... 

72 

101 

108 

1 to 


Broach 

12 

10 , 

3 

1 


20 

29 ‘ 

10 

so 


Kaira ... ... .. , 

Q 

5- 




2 

34 

21 

so 


Panch llah.ils ■ 

1 

71 

1 

1 


2 

19 

0 

12 


Surat ... 

1 

12 

1 

5 


02 

35 

43 

52 


Thana ... 

2 

SO . 

43 

101 


5G5 

14 

377 

2,OS7 


Ahmediiagar 

2 

817 

89 

920 


53 

1 

243 

6S 

' 170 

Kb^ndesh 

11 

7t)t) , 

240 

335 


72 

11 

153 

80 

lit 

Xasik .. 

U' 

396 

178 

177 


0 1 

31 

.320 

140 


Poona 

140 

"M 1 

1,011 

SOl> 


235 

178 

1.808 

10 1 


S.'.tira 

5 

36 

55 

295 


77 

12 

117 

62 


Sholapnr 

1 

So 

210 

1,720 


14 


115 

SO 


Belgaum ... 

1 

0 ' 

2,300 

997 


17 


405 

4S 


Bij4pur 

... 

30 

321 

1,295 




9 

11 


Dhar'var 

0 

19 

1,098 

2,06 1 




239 

l»;5 


KiUiara 


1 

548 

423 




27 



Kolaba 

2 

• V ' 

5 

31 


•2 

4 ' 

19 

sio 


Eatnjglri 

... 


5 

1 


16 

3 

12 

lul 


Kardchi 

2,161 

118 

150 1 

89 

2,307 

809 

1.9^7 

871 

S2 

6,932 

Hyderabad 

1,251 

1.373 ; 

1 

2 

1.415 

72 

1.877 

l9t 

t 


Sbikarpiir... 

2,911 

, 


... 

1,655 

121 

2,149 

00 

27 


Tliar and Pdrkar 

327 

4,139 



751 

21 

200 

0 

•> 


Upper Sind Frontier 

2,859 

SS s 



3,828 

10 

2,02.5 

11 

1 
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CHAP. VI. 
Lakgttage. 


Subsidiary Table IV. 

Nurdher of Boohs piihlished in each Language, 1891 — 1900. 


Language. | 

i 

1891. i 

1S92. 1 

1393. 1 

1 

1S94. 

1 

1893. 

1896. 

1 ! 

2 ' 3 j 

] 

4 1 

1 

5 

6 

7 

1 

i 

i 

Marathi 

1 

223 ! 

1 

j 

217 

266 

217 

200 

223 

Gujarati . • • 

i 

I 

297 

! 

1 

1 

263 

274 

294 

264 

241 

K^inarese 

28 ; 

1 

i 

11 

70 

12 

8 

1 

14 

Sinclhi 

! 

! ! 

24 , 

1 

27 

29 

33 

1 

1 

1 

19 

! 

1 

1 

30 

Total ... 

572 

j 

, 518 

639 

556 

i 

I 491 

1 

1 

508 


Language. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

8 1 

i 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Marathi 

147 

105 

104 

100 

1,802 

37 

Gujarati 

178 

266 

239 

223 

2,539 

53 

Kanarese 

15 

6 

16 

10 

190 

4 

Siadhi 

15 

48 

34 

34 

293 

6 

Total . . . 

355 

425 

393 

367 

4,824 

100 





CHAPTER YIL-lAFIRMlTIEx 


Grent Decrense in afflicted ropidation. Cornp rrison of the Ite-uds of the lost 
three Censuses. Causes of the Decrease. Fardine and nar/ae. D‘-iti.ih 
Teriitorij and Nat ire States. Sind. Insaniii/. De.J-nmtishi. BCnd- 
ness. Leprosy. Comparison of the afided hy Sex. 

Ix Table XII will be found particulars of tbe popnlaticn affeeTccl by Gt-e.it dicren 
insanity, cleaf-mutism, blindness and leprosy. Enumerators wci-e directed, as on populninn. 
previous occasions, to enter under these beads persons blind of both eves, or deaf 
and dumb from birth, insane or suffering from corrosive leprosy. Inasmuch as 
the continued p)rogress of the people towards greater immunity from physical 
defects of these descriptions is a not unimportant sinn of uicce'^^ful administra- 
tion, a short examination of the figures in this table may be of some little 
interest. 


With the object 

Subsidiary Table Xo. I. 


of showing the comparative number of afflicted at Coinjciri^.u 
the three most recent Censuses, a tahl.t has been lu-e- 

’ ' the last tni’e 

pared of which the sultstance can ite .Hrin nari/.cd as ci-hmim-, 
follows ; 


Futriuer of njflii'feil per 20,000 persoits, 10,^00 of each s .r. 


1S81 

ISOl 

1901 


Insane. 

Deaf-mtuo. 

BU'id. 

1-. I'l 1'5. 

.. 9 

14 

0 0 

12 

... 6 

12 

20 

10 

.. 4 

4 

IS 

(i 


The decrease under all heads in the last twenty years may fairly be cliar- 
acterized as remarkable. Dealing with the facts in 1&91, hir. Drew arrived at the 
conclusion that the decennial decrease was not in any way traceable to inferior 
enumeration. He was apparently of the opinion that the imjirovemont could 
be largely attributed to a more restricted use of intoxicants, to tiie application 
of the fruits of medical science, and perhaps, in the case of leprosy, to a more 
careful discrimination between the two types of this dread di'casc. It would 
be an agreeable task to draw the same moral from the Census of 1901. Xor 
would it be difficult to insist on the effects of the increase in vaccination in 
reducing the number of serious small- pox cases, so commonly a cause of 
blindness ; to point to recent measures for the stricter control of the inanufacliire 
and sale of intoxicating drugs as a reason for a decrease in insanity ; and to lay 
stress on the good work done in the Lepers’ Home in Matunga towards isolating: 
the centres of contagion, who were formerly at liheny to roam without restraint 
through some of the most densely populated areas in the Presidency. 

It would not be fair to deny that the phenomenal decrease ia infirmities ..t • ■ 

may have been to some extent the outcome of causes ."ucli as tli -e. Ii, .-n 
undoubted fact that the poorest classes of the population art* m'adi.<dly arijuiring 
greater contideuce in the powers of medical science, and are specially rh'po's 'l 
to considt medical officers when suffering from di-cn^c- oi i- , e. Wifiiout 
desiring to detract from the just claims of such skilled treatment to a share 
in the credit for the gradual diminution of blindness, it is neco.-sarv to enquire 
how far the general decrease in infirm persons can he attributed to the ciieets 
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CHAP. \'il. 

IsFIKillllES. 
i amine and 

BritiJi Territory 
f-nJ Native 

Stiites 


of famine and piagne wLicli Imve writ themselves so large Id the history of this 
Presidency since 1890, before accepting the explanations which did duty in 
1891. 

I 

The following figures show very clearly the number of afflicted enumerated 


in British Territory and Native States at 

successive 

periods 

during the la; 

twenty years : 


ISSl, 

l&Hl. 

1901. 


— 

— 

— 

Insane — 

Bntisli Territory 

i 54 

6,286 

3,889 

Native States 

2,1S4 

1,994 

798 

Deaf-mutes — 

British Territory 

11,557 

11,G0S 

6,980 

Native States 

1,737 

4,697 

2,143 

Blind— 

Britisli Territory 

43,755 

28,054 

18,275 

Native States 

18,473 

13,028 

5,388 

Lepei'' — 

Brithli Territory 

10,095 

10,188 

5,717 

Native States 

2,287 

2,554 

1,188 


It will be observed in the first place, that the decrease in the last ten yeari 
very greatly exceeds that recoided for the period 1S81-1S91. But the Census 
of ISSl clo.selY followed a severe famine in the Deccan and Southern Maratha 
Country, which must have reduced the number of infirm persons considerably. 
Thus the results of tlie 1891 Census should not show a diminution of so great an 
extent when compand with those of a famine year preceding it, as would 
appear in placing the 1891 figures be.side tliose of 1901. This is in harmony 
with the facts of the case. This, then, is the first argument in favour of attri- 
buting the decrease largely to the results of famine. Secondly, the figures show 
that the decrease has been greater in Native Territory than in British districts. 
But the former suffered to a considerably greater extent in the famine of 1900 
than British Territory, and lost at least twice the percentage of its population 
in comparison. Hence, if famine were the cause of the decTea.se among the 
infirm, it would be natural that the decrease should be larger in the case of 
Native States than elsewhere. This has just been shown to be the case. 

Approaching the subject from a third point of view, it may help the reader 
to arrive at a conclusion regarding the question under consideration if the figures 
for the most famine-stricken of the British districts are compared with tho.se of 
districts comparatively unaffected by the scarcity. Por the former Ahrned- 
abad, Kaira, Broach and the Panch Mahals will form a typical group. The latter 
can best be represented by Belgaum, Dliarwar and Kanara. 

Xumltr vf otflic'ed in SQ^OOO enumerafed in Ahmedahad, Knira, Broach, and the 

Panch Mulidls, 10,000 nitUcs and 10,000 females in each. 

Insane. Deaf-mute. BlinJ. Ltper?, 

... ... ... lii 48 126 12 

liOl ... ... ... 11 19 68 .5 

NumhiT of cfflicted in 00.000 enuc/c .■ n'l j Vtplonum, Tthdrvcdr and Kanara, 10,000 muIh 

aru’ 10jj'‘0 f, atales in each. 

Ins me. Deaf-mute. Blind. Lepers. 

... ... ... 11 :33 14 9 

19'Jl ... ... ... M 28 3i G 
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The decrease in the first case varies from 4S to G'T p r cent. ; in tlie second 
it is only 24 per cent, on an average. The arguments may be summed up as 
follows. Assuming that years of scarcity press mosthardly on the infirm, it would 
naturally result that the number of afflicted enumerated after a severe famine 
would not exceed those enumerated ten years later in the same ratio that 
these latter would exceed the nninher enumerated in a second famine period. 
Similarly the logical conclusion from the same premises would be that the decrease 
in afflicted persons would be far greater in areas which suffered most severely 
from famine than in those districts which were comparatively immune. 

The statistics given in Table XII will be found to he in harmony with both j 
these conclusions. At the same time it must he admitted that the province of 
Sind shows a high percentage of decrease in afflicted. Inasmuch as thi.-^ province 
is dependent on irrigation for its crops, and sutlered eoini)a)atively slightly 
from the scarcity that devastated the Gujarat and Deccan districts, this fact 
would at first sight appear to materially climinisli the validity of the arguments 
that have been advanced to prove that famine is the main cause of the remark- 
able, decrease. The discrepancy is, how'ever, to some extent cx[fiaincd by the 
fact that the number of infirm in Sind (with the exception of lepers) was in 
1S91 two or three times as numerous in 10,000 of the population as in the rest 
of the Presidency and that it is still greatly in excess of tho latter. Moreover, 
since 1881 the population of Sind has shown a large and steady increase, due 
in some measure to immigration. These immigrants avo i>rcNU]nahly not likely 
to bring many infirm persons with them. The constant decrease in tin' ratio 
of atfiicted to the healthy population may, therefore, he due in the case of Sind 
to these special causes. In connection' with the foregoing estimate' of the 
probable effects of famine on the infirm of the Presidency, it must he noted 
that the Government system of relief provides both for the support of afflicted 
dependents who come to the w'orks with their relations, or for feeding them bv 
doles of grain in their villages. IMany have thus been saved from starvation iu 
the last few years. But when all that is Immanly po.^sible has been doii'.', the 
blind, the insane, the deaf-mute and the leper, must iuevit.ahly bo th,' groatot 
sufferers in periods of scarcity. The sources of private charity, ordinarily so 
freely available for the succour of these unfortunates, dry up. Tim healthy, 
perplexed and preoccupied by measures for tlieir owm oatVty, have littl ' Ldsur ' 
to devote to the care of the alflicted members of their small communiry. Small 
wonder, then, if they either fall by the wayside in tli ; groat rush alonv the road 
to relief, or arrive at the scene of its distribution so reduced by privatioii tliat 
human aid is powerless to save the flickering flame of life from tim groar 
Extinguisher. 

Some interesting results are obtainable from a comparison of the proportiou 

of afflicted jt.trsons in the various religious eomniuni- 

Sabsidiary Tabk II. figures gi veil in SubsidiarvTabloII’iav- 

been supplemented by those of Table Xll-A, showing the numbi'r return 'duiui v 
each infirmitv for 100,000 of a few of the most typical cartes of the Prcvld :aey. 


JA!'. V 


Under the heading of insauity, it will he ohserved that Euro; ea:.^^ aud 
Eurasians occupy the uiieiiviahle position at tho top ot tlir list, wAih .‘r.) and 70 
per 10,0u0. A word of caution is necessary in this eouimciiou. Tim st;ui;tics 
for Europeans and Eurasians were collected in Bombay Ciiy, v. heiv ib ar,- 
most numerous and offer the broadest basts lor a coinparvon, 1 m v’e u 
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is also a lunatic asylum tliai concentrates tlie afflicted at Colaba. Inasinucli 
as tlie European and Eurasian population of Bombay is only 12,273 and 3,25S, 
tlie proporlion of limatics Avorked out from tlie inmates of the asylum and 
others will obviously be in excess of the actual ligare. It seems more accurate 
to estimate the number on lOO.OOu of the population from which the inmates 
of the asylum are drawn at 201 for Europeans and 100 for Eurasians, on the 
assumption that the inmates of the asylum wdio are Europeans, or Eurasians are 
luainlv drawn from the civil population of those races resident in the whole 
of the Presidency. 

It would he leading the reader too far afield to pause to consider the 
reasons which produce a great-'i- number of cases of insanity in these two 
sections of the community than in other cases. IMr. Ifrew Ins already shown 
in his Beport of ISel Ipage 05j that iii'^anity is far commoner in the West than 
in the East. The difi'erence is very striking, for while there are nearly 10 cases 
per 10,000 in the United Kiiigdom, the Bombay Presidency now shows an 
average of only 2. It is not nec.'s^ary to be an expert in this painful subject to 
recoamizc that the sirens and strain of cxisience in the so-called highly civilized 
countries are the leading factors eonfcri'onting to the proportionate numl^er 
of cases of mental breakdown ; iior is tln'ro much in the present-day conditions 
of Amdo-Indian refidence in this coiiutry that could be expected to counteract 
the racial tendency towards insanity under over-pressure, bearing in mind 
the fact that the Eurojieans in In.lia are for the most part selected from the 
physically via'oroiis. In order of precedence based on the numlter of insane, 
the religions seem to stand as follows : 

Christians, 

Jews, 

Paisi, V 
Tl’usalman, ) 

Jain, 

Hindu. 


Table XII-A offers i"itcrcsting material for a comparison between the 
typical castes of the i’rcsideney in this connection. Among the Hindus the 
precedence table is ; 

Prahman, 

Tiara dia Kunbi, 

Tiaratha, 

Tlahar, 

Phed. 


The Jain Yani intervened between the Brahman and the TIaratha Kunbi. 
It is interesting to note that in so far as these castes can be traced in Table ,3 
of Appendix A to TIr. Drew’s lu'purt, their relative positions have not altered 
in the last decade. 

The dislocation in the ordinary distribution of insanity by_natural divisions 
due to the iiiterv'eution of the famine renders a caniparison of the figures for 
the districts of the Presidency of no practical value. The province of Sind 
retains the leading position tluit it Iins alii-ays oceupi-d in this respect, though 
it rapidly coming int'?' line wul' rh ■ mere f rtuii.'V' me A tli,. Presidency 
proper. It may beia-h in a , tse,, : a : mow on the cauae of this 

iineuviablo distin<”iav ; y.ai i: or-'ii - pos-dble that the deliriuiri due to malarial 
fe\or IS not infrequently nii.-t.ik.'ii liy i -je enumerator for iid iui'-v. The rawmes 
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of cold weatlier fever Iq Siad after a heavy flood season are notorious. Is it, 
therefore, possible that the explanation of the phenomenon is to be found in the 
enumerator’s reading into insane a meaning which the word was not meant to 
convey ? In support of such a hypothesis there is the fact that, after Sind, the 
highest ratio of insanity is to be noticed in the Dharwdr and Kanara Districts 
of the Southern Maratha Country. In these districts malarial fever is also 
very prevalent during the cold weather season. 

Into the special features of the decrease in deaf -mutism it seems useless to 
enter. It is perhaps worth noting that the Brahmans, Musalmans and Parsis 
stand at the head of the list in point of numbers per 10,000 of each — and in the 
order named. Jain Vanis and Gujarat Dheds show a remarkable immunity from 
this infirmity. There is no obvious reason why this should be the case. 

It has already been remarked that the decrease in blindness recorded on 
the occasion of each Census since 1881 is in part due to a similar decrease in the 
number of small-pox cases and to the more effective treatment of this disease, 
as well as to the application of medical science to the common cases of failing 
sight. To illustrate the first of these contentions the following figures are given. 


showing small-pox 

deaths in 

the Presidency for the last twenty years in cor- 

relation with the number of persons vaccinated daring that period : 

Year. 

1881-1882 


• « • 

Xuniber of 
vaccinations 
in thousands. 

... 786 

Number of 
small-pox deaths 
in thousands. 

1 

1882-1883 

• • « 

• • • 

... 859 

2 


1883-1884 

• •• 

• • • 

... 884 

13 


1884-1885 


• *« 

... 866 

14 


1885-1886 


• • • 

... 903 

3 


1886-1887 

• «« 


... 904 

1 


1887-1888 


« « « 

... 930 

4 


1888-1889 

• • • 

« « • 

... 951 

4 


1889-1890 


• « • 

... 959 

7 


1890-1891 

• • • 

•« • 

... 932 

3 


1891-1892 

• • • 

• < • 

... 831 

1 


1892-1893 



... 924 

3 


1893-1894 

• • • 


... 906 

4 


1894-1895 



... 712 

S'] 


1895-1896 



... 733 

2 

From 1895, the number 

1896-1897 



... 737 

6 

of persona vaccinated 

1897-1898 



... 682 

4 

in Baroda, Cutch, 
Kdthlawar, Palanpur, 

1898-1899 



... 624 

2 

1899-1900 



... 679 

2 

Idar, and Cambay 

1900-1901 

... 

... 

... 586 

10, 

hare been excluded. 


In view of the fact that the statistics of deaths since 1881 are for British 
Territory only, and that since 1805 the vaccinations in a population of over 
5,000,000 have been excluded, being for Native Territory, and also that the large 
reduction in the birth-rate since 1895 would react on the number of vacci- 
nations, these figures convey an impression that the connection traced in 1891 
between the decrease in blindness and the effects of vaccination was legitimate. 

There is much in this statement to justify the assumption that the popula- 
tion owe their continued progress towards greater immunity from the terrible 
curse of blindness in no small measure to the labours of the Department -which 
J wages war on the dread disease of small-pox through the medium of the villa^’e 

c 25-02 ® ' 
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Deaf-mutiam. 


Blindues.i. 
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Infiemities. 


Leprosy. 


vaccinator. Perhaps it may be permissible to add that the plague is to a 
certain extent a factor among the causes which have led to this satisfactory 
decrease. It is generally admitted that where plague is prevalent in epidemic 
form all other diseases show a marked, if temporary, decrease. This has been 
most noticeable in the case of Bombay City, where the seasons of the greatest 
virulence on the part of the plague have been noted for the decrease in the 
number of persons attacked by other diseases. Plague would therefore seem to 
some extent the cause of the decrease in blindness. Table XII -A indicates that 
after the Eurasian community who stand at the head of the list the order of 
precedence in blindness is : 

Mahar. 

Maratha Kunbi. 

Maratha. 

Vani. 

Brahman. 

IMusalman. 

Dhed. 

Parsi. 

European. 

It is to be inferred from this that literacy has no appreciable effect on 
failure of the sight in comparison with more potent causes. Were it otherwise 
the Brahman, Parsi and European would not be found at the lower end of the 
scale, though it must not be forgotten in this connection that the census only 
takes cognizance of the totally blind, and that, in consequence, the growth of 
myopoea is not traceable in these statistics. 

Leprosy has been commonly held to have its origin in filth and insanitary 
surroundings. Being the only contagious infirmity of the four under dis- 
cussion, the decrease from 12,740 to 6,903 is doubly welcome, even though the 
removal of so many centres of contagion has been the outcome, in most cases, 
of severe privation. It would be scarcely a matter for regret, from the broadest 
point of view, if the recent misfortunes of this Presidency had removed 100 
instead of 50 per cent, of these unfortunates. The districts of AhmednaJar, 
Khindesh, Poona, Satdra, Sholapur, Kolaba and Ratnagiri show a percentage 
of lepers considerably In excess of all other districts in the Presidency — a distinc- 
tion which they have apparently enjoyed continuously since 1881. It is not 
possible to embark on speculations regarding the special causes of this pheno- 
menon within the limits of this report. Perhaps the most fruitfid line of 
investigation would be that which is indicated by the comparative figures showing 
lepers by caste and religion. The order is : 

Mahar. 

Maratha Kunbi. 

Maratha. 

Eurasian. 

Musalman. 

Brahman. 

Dhed. 


Europeans, Parsis and Jain Vanis show no lepers on 100,000 of the 
population {ride Table XII-A). The first three castes are most numerously 
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represented in the districts which have been mentioned {vide Table XIII, CHAP^Ml. 
Part II). This, however, does not explain why these castes should be the 
commonest sufferers from corrosive leprosy— a question^ that experts may 
profitably investigate. 

The tables at the end of this Chapter dealing with the distribution of 

infirmities bv age periods lose much of their value on 
Subsidiary Tables IV and V. abnormally restricted birth-rate of the 

Presidency during the recent years of scarcity, and must be read with caution. 

Age periods, even in groups of five years, are notoriously unreliable, and offer 
an insecure foundation on which to build theories of any description. 


It is to be noted, in connection with the last of these subsidiary tables 

showing sex distribution of infirmities by age periods. 
Subsidiary Table VI. that women apparently suffer equally with the men 

from blindness, but that the male is far more disposed to become insane than 
the weaker sex, who are thus presumably the stronger sex mentally, inasmuch 
as they have less difficulty in preserving mental equilibrium. In comparison 
with men, the women suffer least from leprosy than from any other infirmity 
recorded, though, curiously enough, in the earlier age periods the sexes are very 
nearly on a level. There is no obvious explanation of the increase in leprosy 
among males to the exclusion of females in the advancing age periods for w’hich 
records are available. 


Oonipftrison of 
tbe afflicted by 


sex. 


The influence of occupation on infirmities, in so far as it can be traced from 

statistics, is exhibited in Subsidiary Table III. Here 
ubsidiary a e . ^ selected occupations, the number of afflicted 

of each description are given. It will be seen that insanity is most prevalent 
among mendicants, which is probably only another way of stating the fact 
that persons of unsound mind are commonly supported by charity. It should not, 
however, be forgotten in this connection that the exhibitions of religious excite- 
ment, for Avhich wandering religious mendicants are conspicuous, are occasionally 
stimulated by the use of intoxicating drugs which may in course of time lead to 
insanity. The position of general labourers at the head of the deaf-mutes 
probably indicates that this is one of the few occupations that such unfortunates 
can follow', owing to their infirmity. 


Mendicants not connected wdth religious orders are in a large majority in 
the case of blindness. General labour is second, and cotton weavers come third, 
with a high average of 21 on 15,000. It is notable that these are hand- workers. 
The mill hands show 3 on 23,000, or only one-seventh of the ratio of the hand- 
workers. It is conceivable that the difference between the manipulation of a 
power loom and the handling of shuttle and warp on a country loom are in part 
responsible for the difference. Bankers and money-lenders show a high rate of 
blindness. In the case of leprosy, mendicants and field labourers, with 6 and 3 
on a population of 15,000, respectively, show the greatest number, if shepherds 
with 1 on 300 are omitted, owing to their number being too small to support 
any generalization. 


It should he noted, however, that the statistics in this table are collected 
from the population of the cities of the Presidency. The basis is, therefore, 
very limited, nnd some caution is necessary in building theories thereon. 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

Average number of Afflicted per 10,000 of each Sex by Districts 
. in 1901, 1891 and 1881. 




I 


lirSAS’B. 





■jDbaf- 

MUTB. 



District. 


i 

Mules. 

Females, 

Males, 

Females. 



1 1901. 

1S91. 

1S81. 

1901. 

1891. 

j 1881. 

1901, 

1S91. 

1 

i 1881. 

i 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

S 

9 

1 10 

11 

12 

13 

Bombay Gty 


6 

5 

17 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

8 

2 

3 

6 

Ahmedabad ... 


3 

S 

s 

1 

2 

3 

3 

7 

9 

1 

6 

6 

Broach ... 

... 

2 

4 

6 

1 

3 

3 

4 

9 

10 

2 

4 

5 

Kaira ... 

... 

1 

8 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

5 

2 

4 

4 

Panch Mahdls 

• . . 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

7 

7 

1 

5 

6 

turat ... 


3 

5 

8 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

12 

8 

7 

9 

Th^na 


1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

3 

5 

8 

13 

2 

2 

6 

Ahmednagar ... 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

7 

3 

4 

6 

Khaudesh 

... 

1 

2 

2 


1 

1 

3 

5 

7 

2 

3 

4 

Nasik 


1 

2 

2 


1 

1 

3 

5 

7 

2 

3 

6 

Poona 

... 

.3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

6 

2 

3 

4 

Satara ... ... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

4 

Sholdpur 


1 

1 

2 


... 

1 

3 

6 

7 

2 

4 

5 

Belgaum 

... 

2 

1 

2 


1 

1 

4 

6 

7 

3 

4 

5 

BijapQr 

... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

6 

4 

4 

5 

Uharwar 


4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

7 

7 

5 

5 

6 

KSnara 


3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

9 

9 

4 

7 

8 

Kolaba 


2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

8 

3 

7 

7 

3 

5 

6 

Ratnigiri 

... 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

5 

7 

7 

3 

5 

4 

KaiAchi 

... 

3 

9 

14 

4 

6 

10 1 

9 

12 

37 

5 

7 

12 

Hiderabad 


4 

n 

19 

2 

6 

11 

6 

13 

12 

3 

7 

8 

Sliikdrpur 

... 

4 

10 

14 

2 

7 

10 ; 

5 

13 

11 

4 

8 

9 

Thar and Pdrkar ... 

... 

6 

10 

16 

3 

6 

10 ' 

6 

10 

13 

4 

6 

9 

Upper Sind Frontier 

... 

2 

1 

15 

1 

5 

10 [ 

6 

13 

17 

5 

8 

13 

British Territory ... 

...1 

j 

3 



4 

6 

1 

2| 

1 

3 j 

4 

7 

8 

3 

5 

6 


District. 


Bombay City 
Ahmedabad ... 
Broach 
Kaira ... 

Punch Mah4U 
Surat 
Th^ua 

Ahmednagar ... 
Khdndesh 

Nasik 

Poona.,, 

S^tara.., 

Shol^pur 
Belgaum 
Bijapur 
Dliarwdr 
K4nara 
Kolaba 

Ratnagiri ••• 
Karachi 
Hyderabad 
bhikarpur ... 

Thar and Paikar 
Upper Siuii Frontier 
British T’eiritory 



Bliitd, 

Lrp 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 


1001. 

1891. 

1881, 

1901. 

1891. 

1 1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

ISbl. 

i " 

15 

16 

17 

13 

i 19 

20 

21 

22 

1 

i 

... 6 

U 

20 

7 

12 

27 
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8 

17 

29 

12 

25 

46 

1 

1 

1 

10 

16 

23 

14 

22 

30 

1 

3 

3 

6 

14 

23 

8 

15 

j 34 

1 

2 

4 

4 

8 

10 

6 

9 

17 

1 

3 

4 

9 

14 

25 

12 

18 

41 

2 

6 

8 

4 

10 

13 

4 

12 

! 17 

2 

8 

11 

15 

18 

29 

39 

19 

38 

9 

12 

15 

.. ' 14 

2! 

34 

13 

21 

, 36 

8 

17 

20 

9 

15 

28 

9 

14 

' 34 

4 

7 

11 

... 10 

17 

23 

9 

15 

2S 

8 

15 

20 

8 

16 

23 

7 

13 

21 

9 

19 

17 

.. 


15 

20 

10 

13 

23 

7 

12 

10 

6 

9 

14 

5 

6 

13 

3 

6 

5 

9 

9 

13 

9 

8 

12 

4 

6 

4 

9 

10 

10 

6 

7 

7 

2 

3 

3 

: o 

6 

7 


6 

8 



1 

: 6 i 

10 

16 

7 1 

11 

21 

7 

10 

15 

6 

8 

12 

^ 1 

7 

13 

8 

15 

14 

8 

15 

3 

8 

14 

44 

*** 

1 

2 

...: i 

19 

115 1 

5 ! 

20 

44 


1 

1 

.. , 13 

27 

46 

11 : 

30 

74 
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1 

9 

9 

1 

6 : 

11 

33 




...! 9 

30 

46 1 

10 ; 

38 

80 


1 ' 

2 

9 , 

15 

24 : 

9 1 

14 

29 

4 ; 

1 

8 

9 


Females. 


1831. 
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Subsidiary Table II. 

Average number of afflicted per 10,000 of each Sex by Religions excluding 

the City of Bombay. 


CHAP. VII. 
Inkikmitics. 


Religion. 

Insanb. 

i 

1 

1 DEAF-linTE. 

i 

! 

BlilND, 

1 

1 

Leper. 

1 

1 

Males. 

1 

jFemales 

j 

Males. 

Females 

, MiilcSi Females 

Males. 

i 

! 

jFemale s 

1 

2 

1 3 

1 4 

I = 

i c ; 7 

8 

i 9 

Hindu 

... 


2 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

i 

! 

3 


1 

5 

1 

1 2 

1 

Musalman 

• • • 


3 

2 

4 

j 3 

1 

1 7 ' 6 

1 j 

1 

1 

! 7 

Christian 

• • • 


1 

1 

1 

i 

1 1 

] 

2 

1 

t 

i 

2 

! I 

14,5 

7 

i 

1 

i 

! 6 

1 

1 

Buddhist 

• « f 


* 

• • • 

... 


i 

I 

16G 

... 

1 

Jain ... 

... 


3 

1 

6 

3 

9 6 

3 

1 

Sikh ... 



• •• 


... 


1 

i 

1 

( 

... 

1 ••• 

1 

' 

Parsi 

• •• 

... 

3 

2 , 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 4 

1 

... 

Jew... 

• • • 


9 

i 

... 

1 

• •• 

... 

i 

19 

... 

... 

Animistic 

Ctfl 


... 

j 

... j 

i 

3 

1 

i 

9 I 9 

i 


2 

Others 




1 

j 



' 








• •• 


i 

j 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 



c 25—43 
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CHAP. YII. 
Infiemitief. 


Subsidiary Table III. 

Statement sJioioinrj Infirmities hy selected Occupations returned in the Cities 
of Suhli, Fooiicif Ahmedahad and Hyderabad. 


0\;cupaiion. 


Piipiil.ition 

alH,uK‘d. 


Total I 


Iii.'anc. 


I r-i fa 


Deaf-mute. 


3. CK-rk', Tns-piotors, 

■and llicir fuiiiilica .. i 7, luS 


C. CJorii'al 

inei't 


3 1 


2G. Cattle bleeders and 
Coiiimi'''anac farm^ 
•jstabiijhiiieiit ...! 


27. IlcnUmeu 


31. ?ln-{iherds and g-oat- 
heuls . 


571 


311 


1 1 1 i 1 1 


1 ■ 1 , ... 


1 1 


I 


39. ricld labourers . .i 5,1C2 i 


7S Coiv and iiufl'alo 
kevpe’' and milk ;;n<l 
butter sellers ., 3,242 


ISl. Printnur P’“e''=C',, ! 

uo kfnen and <»tiitr ! 

suboraiuates .. 1,11" I 


2CS. Cotton Fpinnin'.:. ' 
iM.!iving nn 1 otlur 
iniii , opiTarive''and 
their >suburdin.itei> .; 23,110 1 


1 1 


1 1 


0 8 14 


1 1 


I 


272. Cotton weaver*!, hand’ 
iii'luitry \ 


333, Potters and pot and; 


j 29 IG , 13 ! 


I 1 4 3 1 I 21 


pipe bowl makers ' j 


I'SO. Leather u.i ers 


•392, Bank-?rs. money-' 

leudeis, ic. .. * . 


444. Priests, ministers, icc > 


697 ' 1 

t 1 

<^.'■' 1 - I n 8 7 3 

I ■ I 

2,670 ,1 1 ... 


446. rie!i-’’''oiis mendicants I ' 

im’atis j if ii’oii'* - i 

te*Jes. convents, ie. ^ 3,670 ' 51 j; .j -,q 


-453. Principal', Professor'! 
and 'J cacht'i's , j 


4jG. Writers (niisn..‘cificd', * 
priv ale clerk’s . ’ ' 


504. General labour 


I 


1,4_S ■ 1 


30,738 62 


J-0 i3 I 8 


13, Moiifncancy ("nfit J»ii 

toiiiD eriiin with a' ' 

reliyious urdt-rj .. 14 673 p’-* 


33 i 13 
! 1 


G 13 


6 9 G 3 85 



Feimileb, 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Dlstnhution hy Age of 10,000 persons for each Infirmity. 



I 


Males. 



1 

! 


Females 



AGE. 

1 Total 

Insane. 

i 

: Deaf- 
! mute. 

j 

! Blind. 

I 

1 

/ 

] Leper. 

i 

1 

Total. 

Insane. 

i 

1 DlmL 

I mute. 

! Bliud. 

1 

1 Leper. 

1 

2 

i 3 

1 

4 


i 

; ^ 

7 

s 

' 9 

19 

11 

0-5 

260 

239 

381 

309 

34 

254 

329 

421 


63 

5—10 

660 

596 

1,371 

585 

112 

657 

003 

l,47o 

^IGO 

204 

10—15 

8S9 

1,028 

1,571 

702 

320 

7.54 

-,1 , / 

1,478 

•300 

•182 

15-20 

756 

1,005 

1,183 

571 

525 

C30 

1,215 

1,079 

415 

702 

20—25 

702 

1,076 

1,008 

643 

COO 

694 

1,193 

092 

494 

8.51 

25—30 

920 

1,214 

1,0421 

1 

> 730 

j,057 

739 

970 

851 

618 

1,011 

30—35 

054 

, 1,076 

1 

: S56 

1 

1 

lo'i 

, 1,125 

1 

1 

850 

905 

030 

711 

1,253 

35—40 

SI 3 

, 051 

1 

595 

1 

j 

1 070 

: 1,-Sl 

1 

099 

C9'3 

551 

' 689 

I 

1,0.32 

40 — 45 

879 

876 

■ 5-30 

7S,S 

1,470 

915 

953 

GOl 

807 

1,.556 

45—50 

668 

G70 

370 

651 

1,038 

570 

413 

354 

621 

775 

50—55 

742 

512 

3S0 

87.3 

1,000 

S3.3 

.5.;o 

4G9 

97.5 

953 

55 — 60 

414 

232 

150 

657 

472 

41G 

At 

156 

O r> 

O-'O 

372 

00 and over 

1,234 

525 

, 

433 

2,100 

600 

1,9.55 

cOS 

CIO 

2 817 

71S 

Unspecified 

1 

... 

5 


... 

14 


17 

15 

15 
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CHAP. VII. 


SiiBSiDiAKY Table V. 


IXFIEHITIES, 



i 

1 

Males. | 

1 

Females. 

Age Pebiod, j 

! 

Total i 
afflicted-! 

i 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers, j 

Total j 
afflicted. 

Insane. 

1 

Deaf- 
mute. , 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5 j 

G 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

0—5 

2 1 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

' 

. 

... 

• • • 

1 

... 

1 

1 

5—10 ...i 

4 

... 

2 

2 

... 

3 

... 

2 ! 

1 

... 

10—15 

7 

1 

8 

3 

... 

4 

... 

2 

2 

... 

15—20 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

... 

20—25 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

25-80 

9 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

... 


8 

1 






• 






80-85 

10 

1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

35—40 

13 

2 

2 

5 

4 

8 

1 

1 

5 

1 

40—45 

13 

1 

i 

2 

2 

5 

4 

10 

1 

1 

6 

2 

4!0‘ ~5Q 

17 

1 

: 2 

2 

8 

0 

10 

1 

1 

7 

1 

50—55 

17 

i 

I 

2 

9 

5 

14 

1 

1 

10 

2 

55—60 

23 

1 

1 

2 

14 

6 

17 

1 

1 

13 

2 

60 and over 

28 

1 2 

2 

21 

3 

32 

1 

2 

28 

1 

Unspecified ... 

3 

i 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

... 

20 

... 

5 

13 

2 

Total ... 

9 

1 

2 

4 

2 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 



Subsidiary Table VI. 

Fro'portion of Females afflicted to 1,000 Males at each Age. 


Agb Period. 

Total 

Population. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

0—6 

3,024,460 

703 

630 

704 

705 

5— ]0 

3,622,002 

594 

689 

770 

C96 

10—15 

3,151,215 

583 

602 

644 

675 

15—20 

2,117,027 

615 

581 

712 

511 

20—25 

2,154,066 

566 

577 

753 

645 

25—30 

2,375,903 

406 

524 

830 

364 

30—35 

2,245,786 

427 

695 

964 

338 

1 

o 

1,596,683 

373 

598 

1,009 

308 

40-45 

1,621,979 

555 

729 

1,116 

404 

45 — 50 

933,192 

336 

611 

939 

285 

50—55 

1,065,188 

547 

791 

1,093 

365 

55—60 

431,626 

569 

560 

937 

300 

60 and over 

1,072,710 

589 

913 

1,315 

414 

Unspecified 

12,398 


2,000 

, 16,000 

• •• 

Total 

25,424,235 

509 

639 

: 981 

i 

1 

382 
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CHAPTER YIIL-CASTE AND TRIBE. 


Caste and Tribe, Definition, Difficulties in applying a definition. Multipli- 
city of Caste in the Presidency. The traditional Caste scheme of Manu, 
Influence of the different divisions on development of Caste^ Sind, Gujardt. 
The Deccan. The Konkan, The Karndtak. Four typical Castes. Brdh- 
mans. Fanis. Lingdyats. Mardthas. Classification of Castes. The 
Census Committees. The five classes. Caste and Tribe in the Census, 
The Presidency. Sind. The Baluch Tribes. The Subsidiary Tables. 


Caste and Tribe. 


Definition. 


DiflScnlties 
in applying 
a definition. 


There is perhaps no subject within the proper scope of an Indian Census 
Report that presents more difficulties, or is beset with greater uncertainty, than 
that which confronts the writer when he approaches the classification of the 
people by caste and tribe. If, as has been seen, there is something in India 
which makes for inaccuracy in the matter of age periods, there is equally a some- 
thing tending towards undefinedness of outline in the subject of caste and tribal 
limitations. To commence with, we are faced with the difficulty of arriving at 
a satisfactory definition of either of these terms ; and if for the sake of certainty, 
if not also of uniformity, we are disposed to accept the definition of experts such 
as Messrs. Nesfield, Ibhetson and Risley, who have described caste as the largest 
group based on common occupation, and tribe as the largest group based on 
common descent, we have next to deal with the difficulty encountered one step 
further in changing the question for decision from what is caste and tribe, to 
what social groups, commonly recognized as castes and tribes in this Presidency, 
would continue to be so described if we apply the definition without an undue 
straining of language. It must be admitted that, if the origin of caste was in the 
first place functional, as the terms of the definition would apparently suggest, its 
development has been very greatly influenced by religious, ethnic and geogra- 
phical considerations. We may, for instance, agree to treat the Brdhmans as one 
caste in virtue of their common traditional occupation of priests and students ; 
but we can scarcely ignore the fact that they are at the present day divided 
into numerous groups which neither feed together nor intermarry, and that, 
according to the opinion of the majority, they are more correctly speaking a 
collection of castes than one caste single and undivided. Again, the Lingdyats 
whose peculiar constitution, resembling originally a religious community which 
later developed into a congeries of castes, is described at length in this Chapter, 
consider themselves one caste in virtue of the common privileges which they 
enjoy. They will give Lingdyat as their caste name if questioned on the point. 
In this instance, therefore, the definition would not be in harmony with current 
ideas and common usage. Clearly, the Mardthas are not an occupational caste. 
They are, however, considered to be a caste at the present day. Fanis or 
Banias, as merchants, fall within the scope of the definition, but they also 
resemble the Brdhmans in being rather many castes than one, if it is considered 
that Fanis include over a hundred divisions between which inter-marriage is for- 
bidden, and which are in mauy instances separated by barriers of religion, domicile 
and language, rendering social intercourse impossible. Moreover, in enquiring 
into caste at the time of a Census, it must be remembered that, to the question of 
the enumerator, the Indian householder is apt to reply by giving a trade, a sect, a 
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name of a locality, or even a proper name. Possibly he has no very clear 
notion of the significance of the term at all — a source of error not uncommonly 
shared by the enumerators, in spite of the instructions which are issued on each 
occasion to guide them in the enquiry. In these circumstances, the classifica- 
tion of the information contained in the replies may, it will be understood, 
become a matter of no little difficulty. 

Thus, caste has ever been a stumbling-block in the pathway of successive 
Census Superintendents. To ignore it completely would be to omit from con- 
sideration one of the most interesting aspects of Indian society as it presents 
itself through the medium of a Census enumeration. Yet an attempt to classify 
the people on a caste basis is, as it has been seen, tantamount to entering on a 
discussion concerning the real nature of caste, which, as an amorphous collection 
of anomalies and anachronisms, is calculated to puzzle the most expert enquirer^ 
if not to deter the most ardent enthusiast in search of a scientific classification of 
the people. We are not here concerned with a final decision on the much vexed 
discussion concerning the origin of caste. The professional, ethnical, religious, 
and geographical, elements in the formation of caste grouping have each in 
turn found advocates and exponents. It has already been suggested, and it 
may not be so far from the truth, that there is reason cn the side of each of 
these controversialists. For the purposes of the present Peport, it will suffice to 
confine the treatment of the subject to a brief account of caste as it exists at 
the present day, illustrated by a cursory glance at some of the most typical 
specimens, to be followed by a short comparison of modern caste with the 
scheme of the sacred law books. Thus the student may learn how present 
practice varies in some important particulars from former theories, among them 
the scheme described in Manu or Vishnu. It will further be explained what 
steps were taken on this occasion to arrive at a classification of caste fellowships 
and their divisions, that may be of permanent use to Census officials of the 
future in dealing with the decennial record of the Presidency population. 

It may be a pardonable digression to direct attention to the fact that, W nltiplio.it j of 
viewed from the aspect of its limited area and population, the Bombay Presi- 
dency, including Sind, presents a variety of social, racial and religious differences 
hardly rivalled elsewhere in India. With a population of 25,000,000, there are 
over five hundredimain castes and tribes in the Presidency. The cause of this 
phenomenon is in a measure traceable in the history of the province, of which 
the origin is not to be sought in previously existing designs for the constitution of 
a comparatively homogeneous Presidency, but rather in the outcome of events 
that have linked together, under the control of one Government, the wild and 
warlike Maris of the North-WYst Frontier, the acutely intellectual Brahmans of 
the Deccan, the mild-tempered Vdnis of Gujarat, the martial-spit ited Murdthas, 
the animistic JBhils, and the i^wy-worshippiug sectarians of the Southern 
Maratha Country. 

The successive invasions of India from the North-West have naturally 
resulted in a stratification of the population in layers which maybe said roughly 
to run parallel to a line drawn from east to west of the continent. A Presidency 
that is laid out to embrace a narrow strip of land running from 20° North 
latitude to 14° therefore intersects many social strata, putting us in mind of the 
successive rock formations laid bare by a landslip on a hill-side. Other special 
causes for the heterogeneous nature of the population are to be traced in the 
inevitable contrasts which must exist between the residents of a long sea- 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Casxe and 
Tribe. 


The traditional 
eaate scheme of 
Mann. 


Influence of 
different divisions 
on the develop- 
ment of caste. 

Sind. 


board and of the mountainous and inaccessible regions of the Western Ghats, 
between the population of the remote province of Sind, and the inhabitants of 
the picturesque, but fever-haunted, forest tracts in the southern portion of the 
Presidency. 

The voice of tradition, finding a sympathetic ear in the educated members 
of all castes, is commonly disposed to deal lighcly with the complexities of caste 
formation by adhering to the pristine fourfold classification of Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra. The Provincial Superintendent would be 
spared much labour if, in accordance with the precedent of 1872, and by the 
common consent of the Man in the Street, he were permitted to follow so simple 
a scheme. Truth to tell, however, an endeavour to distribute the social groups 
of the present day into the fourfold scheme of Mann is a process very nearly 
equivalent to an attempt to cram a full-grown oak tree into the husk of an 
acorn, and it is to be doubted whether the results of the experiment would be 
of much greater value. 

It is not denied that the division of society into priest or student, warrior, 
trader, and artificer, and those subordinate to them in social precedence, may 
not be a plausible and possible scheme of division to apply to any society in 
an advanced stage of development. To quote an instance, the Anglo-Indian 
community in India at the present day could be said to lend itself to such a 
classification. It might be contended by a modern Mauu that the heaven-born 
civilian, the soldier, the merchant, and the middle class European are as much 
the present representatives as they are the historical successors of Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra. 

It would similarly he possible, by magnifying the importance of frequent 
marriages within the limits of these four groups, owing doubtless to greater 
facilities for mutual acquaintance, to deduce a former law of endogamy, and to 
establish an historic parallel, if not to prove the existence of a present-day 
scheme of fourfold caste division. 

But speculations of this nature are not to be taken seriously. They serve 
merely to illustrate the probable nature of Manu’s famous classification — now 
commonly admitted to lack historical foundation. What is here required is an 
accurate picture of caste at the present day, — not a faint shadow of a possible 
scheme of division, formulated in the dim ages of the past, when differences of race, 
religion, function, and locality had not yet been permitted to leave their mark on 
the formation of society as it appears to us at the present day. In the Bombay 
Presidency, the evolution of caste has followed divergent lines according to the 
special features of the locality in which it has occurred. It may be of assistance 
to glance for a minute at the peculiar influences of the various localities where 
the process of growth and development has taken place. 

The natural divisions of the Presidency which are distinguished by peculiar 
influences in the development of castes and tribes as they now present them- 
selves to the student, seem to be five in number, viz., Sind, Gujarat, the Deccan, 
Konkan, and Karnatak. Of these the first, Sind, once a Hindu province, has been 
overrun by a succession of invaders since the days when Alexander marched 
into the plains of Multan, and proceeded on his memorable voyage down the 
Indus. Islam has been the predominant religion from the earliest Arab con- 
quest in the eighth century ; and the tribal fragments of the invading hordes, 
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Arab, Moglial, Pathan and Baliich, with the converts \\ho once formed part of CHAP. VIII. 

the previously existing caste organization, now constitute three-quarters of the Caste anh 

population of the entire province. The caste survivals, including those who have Tribe. 

withstood the temptation to adopt the religion and tribal system of the ruling 

races, have undergone considerable modification owing to the contact with an 

alien and predominant social system. The Brahmans, numbering only 14,000, 

or *4 per cent, of the population, compared with 4 7 per cent, in the rest of the 

Presidency, are socially a degraded caste, illiterate and in poverty. With their 

descent from the commanding position that they occupy under a Hindu regime, 

their influence on subordinate castes has diminished, until, in place of a general 

tendency on the part of the latter to imitate their social system and religious 

customs, even to the extent of eventually claiming the title of Brahman for 

themselves, we find the premier caste in Sind, the Lohanas, wearing the beard of 

the Musalman invader, and permitting themselves the luxury of animal food 

provided that it has been slain after the orthodox fashion of the faith of Islam. 

Similarly, we find in the case of the Lohanas, the Masands, and other Sind 
castes, that the common type of caste organization, an endogamous group with 
exogamous sections named after the saints of the Hindu calendar, is replaced by 
an occupational group, of which the divisions claim precedence on the score of 
descent from distinguished ancestors, and may intermarry indifferently, though 
favouring unions mainly with caste fellows of like social status. In fact, a tribal 
organization inside a caste setting, devoid of the Brahmanic gotras, and tending to 
conform to Mahomedan models. 

In\Gujarat, the second of these divisions, the predominant religion is Gujarat. 
Hinduism. Petty Mahomedan kingdoms have left their influence in many parts 
of the province — an influence to be traced in the formation of certain ca.stes of 
converts, such as the Momna Kimbis and the ^lolesalams, looking to Islam for 
their religion and to Hinduism for their social -structure. The numerous political 
sub-divisions of the province, which was for centuries split into rival Hindu 
kingdoms, here enable the reader to examine the effects of political boundaries on 
the evolution of caste divisions. The leading castes. Brahman and Vani, exhibit 
a minuteness of sub-division unrivalled throughout the rest of the Presidency, 
and the coincidence of many of the names of these divisions, — e.g., Agarval, 

Rarsola, Kapol, Khaddyata, Khedva.1, 3Iecdda, Ndgar, Osval, and Shnmdli— 
lend support to the inference that a common cause of caste fission is to be traced 
in the influence of political boundaries. 

Next to Gujarat, with its amplitude of caste divisions, the Deccan exhibits The Deccan, 
a comparatively homogeneous organization. Of the total population of the 
Deccan districts 30 per cent, are Marathas, between whom inter-marriage is 
permissible, if there is comparative equality of social position, while of the G 
per cent, of the remainder who are Brahmans, only 13 local divisions are to be 
found to compare with the 170 of Gujarat. Evidently in the Deccan the causes 
which have led to the crystallization of small fragments of castes further north 
have been_largely lacking in the past. 

In the Konkan, the most noticeable features are the influence of Christianity The Konkan 
in producing a class of converts who have maintained caste distinctions in the 
fold of a casteless religion, and the existence of many small castes not found 
elsewhere in the Presidency, chiefly centred in one district, Kanara. The forced 
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nature of the conversion of many of tlie castes brought under Portuguese rule 
in the sixteenth century is responsible for the so-called Christian castes, as well 
as for the formation of small castes from the fragments left unconverted ; while 
the arrival of numerous immigrants by sea has increased the diversity of social 
divisions due to these causes. 

In the Karnatak, caste evolution has been largely affected by the tendency 
of sectarian zeal to supersede in the South, as a basis for sub-division, the social 
distinctions that mark the caste system in the northern part of the Presidency. 
Thus Lingayatism, a Hindu reformation movement of the twelfth century 
originally based on the subversion of caste distinctions, has been embraced by 45 
per cent, of the population of this division, and in consequence we find that the 
test of social division varies from a purely religious to a mainly functional one 
according to the stage in the history of the reformation at which the caste 
accepted the new social system that it evolved. 

We shall deal in some detail with Lingayatism below. It is essentially 
the chief factor of caste development in the three districts of the Karnatak. To 
complete the picture of caste as it now exists, in virtue of the fostering influ- 
ences of the five divisions which have just been described, an attempt will next be 
made to portray in some detail the special features of the four predominant 
castes of the Presidency, namely, the Brahmans, Vanis, Marathas, and Lingdyats, 
who may be described as reirresenting respectively the social, functional, 
ethnical, and religious type of associations, and should convey a suggestive 
impression cf the possible causes of which castes may ordinarily be the result. 

The Brcihmns stand first socially and intellectually by virtue of a superiority 
which they have claimed for centuries, and which could with difficulty be denied 
them. Throughout the Presidency, with the solitary exception of the province 
of Sind, they are admittedly the leading class. Their number is 1,060,000, or 
4 per cent, of the total population. Space does not permit an historical survey 
of their past fortunes, nor is it possible in this place to do more than invite 
attention, by way of illustration, to the interesting parallel that might bo drawn 
between the XJeber Mensch of Nietzsche’s philosophy and the predominant 
position which the Brahmans have for centuries asserted to be theirs by right of 
birth. Admittedly the superiority of the Ueber Mensch is primarily physical, 
whereas the Brahman has been noted more for subtlety of intellect than 
physical vigour. But otherwise the parallel seems instructive. To those who 
are acquainted rvith Nietzsclie’s writings, it will perhaps serve to illustrate the 
social position of the hading Indian caste. 

In these 1,0 jO, 000 Brahmans there are more than two hundred groups, none 
of which allow inter-marriages to take place. These groups can be classified in 
a tenfold scheme containing five branches of north country Brahmans and five 
similar branches located south of the Vin.lhyas.^ Each group, or, as it ma y 
preferably be called, each subordinate caste, contains a number of sections, 
usually known as gotras, of Avhich the members are bound to marry outside 
their section. Marriages outside the endogamous group or inside the section 
infallibly entail loss of caste. 

Widows may not re-marry. Marriages should take place in infancy. All 
members of the caste wear the sacred thread. The ceremonies on the occasions 

1 See page 18y of this Report. 
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of birth, puberty, marriage, death, &c., follow the most orthodox scriptural 
pronouncements, and are usually carefully observed. 

Though, as in the case of the divisions of tbe Deshasth Brahmans, social 
groups occasionally arrange themselves with reference to the Vedic school 
followed by the members, no inter-marriages, for instance, being allowed 
between the Eigvedi and White Yajurvedi suh-castes, sectarian distinctions do 
not, as a rule, correspond with the limits of endog.imous divisions. Thus, it is 
an ordinary occurrence to find Vaishnav and Smart under the same family 
roof ; intermarriage is lawful between these sects, and is frequenly practised. 

The numerous divisions to which reference has been made have, therefore, 
not ordinarilv arisen from religious differences. An examination of some of 

t. ZJ 

the commonest names indicates a geographical or political origin for the group ; 
thus, Kokanasth, residents in the sub-Ghat tracks known as the Konkan; 
Deshasth, residents in the Tesh, the country lying east of the slopes of the West- 
ern Ghats ; Audich— northern ; Agarval — from Agar, a place in Eastern Malwa ; 
Shidpuri and Siliori, Pushkama and Khedaval, residents of Shidpur, Sihor, 
Pushkarna, and Kheda (Kaira). Many other such instances could be quoted. 
The inference, of course, is that these geographical limits, forming the present or 
former home of the sub-caste, originally corresponded with tbe political boun- 
daries of some of the many dynasties whose rise and fall form part of the history 
of this side of India. A very real authority over caste assemblies, involving 
the right to settle caste disputes, was claimed and asserted by s overeigns and 
petty chiefs under native rule. Instances can be cited as recently as the days of 
the Peshwas. It will be easily understood that the exercise of the power to 
decide caste disputes must have led in course of time to diff'erences in ceremonies 
and social practices, and even in the social status of the castes residing under 
separate iurisdiotions. It is not here attempted to establish locality as the sole 
cause of that “ fissiparous tendency ” which an eminent and charming writer on 
Indian subjects has imputed to caste and tribal gatherings in the East. Other 
equally potent influences will shortly be exemplified. But that, in the case of 
the first of all the castes, confinement to certain geographical limits has led to the 
separation of many of the endogamous divisions now being passed in review seems 
apparent from the nature of the names adopted, and is historically probable. 
The tendency of human nature is towards greater sympathy with those who 
live nearest at the expense of the more distant. When, as must inevitably have 
occurred, disputes concerning caste customs arose in the past bet ween sections 
of the caste settled in different parts of the country, the combination of neigh- 
bours to sustain a common opinion against the remainder of the group must 
frequently have led to friction and to a subsequent break between the two 
sections, whence the so-called ondogamous divisions would very naturally arise. 
Even apart from such disputes, the convenience of marriage with neighbouring 
families — a convenience peculiarly noticeable in days of imperfect means of 
communication between the different tracts occupied by the caste, — must have 
tended to produce a custom that in the end would be held to constitute a barrier 
against union with the members of the more distant section, in place of merely 
justifying a preference for local inter- marriages. 

The connecting link between the different divisions of the Brahmans, there- 
fore, is that of a common social predominance, an hereditary distinction 
resembling the common birthright of the temporal peers of Great Britain, with 
the difference that, while the ranks of the peerage are being constantly extended 
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by the creation of new patents, the limitation of Brahman rights to those bom 
of Brahmans is now, in theory at least, strictly enforced, in marked contrast 
to the practice recorded in the early law books of India. 

The commonly accepted test of Bralimanhood is the right to perform 
certain ceremonies and to follow a special order of asceticism. These are : 

(1) Agnihotm, the worship of the Vedic fire, which, like that of the Farsi 
agiaris, is kept burning continuously and may not be extinguished. 

(2) Chat, the representation by Brahmans of dead ancestors at the 
shrdddha ceremony. 

(3) Sangns, ascetic celibacy, the fourth of the ashrams. Ascetics of other 
castes are distinguished as Gosavis, Bairagis, Jogis, Fandarams, &c., 
but the ascetic life of a Brahman is considered distinct from theirs. 

(4) Yadna : the right of presiding over and conducting this ceremony of 
sacrifice is claimed exclusively by Brahmans, and those who assist at 
a yadna presided over by members of other castes are outcasted. 

The original distinctive rights of the Brahmans, such as the right to study 
the Vedas and the right to receive gifts, are now-a-days arrogated by many 
castes, but those claiming to be Brhhmans and failing to establish their right 
to these ceremonies would be generally looked upon as non-Brahmans by the 
orthodox exponents of the Hindu scriptures. 

The Ycini caste, containing 975,000 members, is a collection of traders. 
It consists of nearly two hundred divisions that do not inter-marry, and in 
marked contrast to the Brahmans, who ai’o all Hindus, contains Hindu, Jain, 
and Lingayat members. Like the Brahmans, the Vanis might more appropri- 
ately be described as a collection of castes than as one caste. There is nothing 
in common beyond occupation between the Osval Vanis of Gujariit and the 
Banjigs, or Lingayat traders, of the Southern Maratha Country. Possibly the 
latter would not recognize their Gujarat rivals as members of the same caste 
though against this it must be admitted that both are commonly referred to as 
V4nis. As with the Brahmans, the Gujarat portion of the caste is very largely 
sub-divided — 170 out of the two hundred endogamous groups being resident in 
that province. Attention has already been directed to the similarity of names 
borne by the Brahman and Vani sub-castes of Gujarat, and to the inference to 
be drawn therefrom. In the Deccan, Khandesh, the Karnatak, and Konkan, 
there are twenty-nine recognized divisions among which inter-marriage is 
forbidden. 

The Vanis, claiming rank as the Vaishya of the fourfold scheme of Manu, 
wear the sacred thread, favour infant marriages, and do not allow widows to" 
re-marry. 

The Lingayats, numbering 1,400,000, residing in the south of the Pre- 
sidency, are neither an intellectual aristocracy like the Brahmans nor a func- 
tional group such as the Vanis. It is not an easy task to decide precisely what 
the term Lingayat does include. Tradition imputes the origin of the Lingayats 
to a reformer, Basappa of Kalyan, who lived in the twelfth century, and would 
seem to have been one of the many rebellious spirits who challenged the Brdhman 
claim to social predominance. Some members of the caste claim for it an anti- 
quity not less than that of the Brahmans on grounds more speculative than 
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historical.^ Without entering on a discussion concerning the -weight which can CHAP. 
be attached to the commonly accepted account of their origin, the Lingayats may CastT am> 
he described as Hindus denying the ascendancy of the Brahmans, and entitled Tinn,. 
to receive from their own priests, or jangaws, an eightfold sacrament known as 
the asMavarna? In view of their importance as the test forming the basis of 
classification, these eight rites, or asMavarna, call for a brief description. 

According to a well informed committee® who have examined this question, 
every Lingayat must receive the sacrament known as ashtavarna, or eightfold 
protection, in order to become acquainted with the mysterious nature of Shiva. 

The rites are named respectively — 


1. Guru. 

2. Linga. 

3. Vibhuti. 

4. Rudrdksha. 


5. Mantra. 

6. Jangam. 

7. Tirth. 

8. Prasad. 


Thus, shortly after the birth of a child, the parents send for the guru or 
spiritual adviser of the family, who is the representative of one of the five 
dchdi'yas from whom the father claims descent, or, in his absence, for his local 
agent. The guru hinds the linga on the child, besmears it with vibhuti (or 
ashes), places a garland of rudrdksha (seeds of the bastard cedar) round its neck, 
and teaches it the mystic mantra of ‘ Namah Shivdya' The child being 
incapable of acquiring the knowledge of the sacred text at this early stage of 
its existence, the mantra is merely recited in its ear by the guru. The child lias 
then to be presented to the god Shiva in the person of a j any am, or Lingayat 
priest, who is summoned for that purpose. On his arrival, the parents wash his 
feet. The water in which the feet are washed is described as the tirtha or 
cliarantirtha of Shiva. This tirtha is next poured over the linga attached to the 
infant. jang am is fed, and a portion of the food from the dish placed in the 
child’s mouth, 'this final ceremony is known as prasdcl. Occasionally, the 
double character of guru and jangam are combined in one person. 

When the child attains the age of eight or ten, the ceremony is repeated with 
slight modifications. According to the religious books, all Lingayats are now-a- 
days entitled to receive the ashtavarna. In practice, however, the last and most 
important of the rites, i.e., prasdd, is restricted to those members of the com- 
munity in whose houses the priest may eat cooked food. Unless the jangam 
may partake of cooked food in the house, he must not administer prasdd. Thus 
the ashtavarna supplies a key to the meaning of the terra Lingayat. It also 
divides Lingayats into two sub-divisions, i.e., those in whose house the priest 
may take cooked food, and those in whose house he may not. There are in all 
forty-seven divisions of the community, thirty-five of which are entitled to the 
full rites, and twelve to the first seven only. 

To arrive at a complete understanding of the position of the Lingayat divi- 
sions, it must be further explained that the main body of the community, who. 


1 In the course of the ethnographical enquiries conducted in connection ^vith the Census, a 
number of extracts from Sanskrit works have been received, bearing on the subject of the origin of 
the Lingayats. These extracts are still under examination : and it is yet uncertain how far they 
ran be relied on to establish the facts which they are intended to prove. 

2 The -word is spelt a-^htavarna ia the Reports of Census Committees, and in a manifesto in 
Kanarese issued by the Lingayats of Sholapnr on the subject of the proper method of making 
entries in the caste column of the Census schedule. But it would seem that it should properly he 
spelt ashtavnrma, i.e., the eightfold protection. 

3 Report of the Belganm Census Committee. 
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as has just been described, are now held to he entitled to asJdavarna, is 
composed of tu o divisions, i.e., the Pauchamsalis, or descendants of the original 
converts from Brahmanism, and non-Panchamsalis or later converts. Inter- 
marriages between members of these two groups do not take place, nor are 
the latter admitted to all the privileges of the Pauchamsalis. In its origin, 
the religion of Basava insisted on the wearing of the linga or emblem of 
Shiva, the worship of this member of the Hindu triad, and the practice of 
virtues common to all religions. Caste distinctions were abolished entirely, and 
converts were freely admitted to equal rights with all members of the fraternity. 
But social distinctions inevitably asserted themselves later. As the Lingayats, 
or PanchauLsalis, as they styled themselves, increased in importance, number and 
wealth, elaborate forms of worship and ceremony were introduced, rales of conduct 
were framed, and a religious system devised, in which the influence of the rival 
Brahman aristocracy can be freely traced. Thus, in course of time, the Pancham- 
salis became a closed caste. New converts were placed on a lower social footing, 
the priests alone continuing, as a privileged class, to dine freely with them. This 
development is alleged to have occurred about the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

This explanation will throw some light on the scheme of classification for 
Lingayats adopted in the Bombay Gazetteer {vide volumes for Bijapur and 
Dliarwar), where the functional groups are shown as : 

1. Pure Lingayats. 

2. Affiliated Lingayats. 

3. Half Lingayats. 

These divi.sions, of which the full significance is not clearly conveyed by the 
titles, may perhaps he expanded by the addition to each of the alternatives 
already explained, viz,, Panchamsalis, non-Pauchamsalis with ashfavarna rites, 
and others, including the unclean castes attached to the Lingayat community 
by reason of performing its menial service, e.g., Dhors, Chalvadis, &c. It should 
be further explained that there are seven divisions of the Panchamsalis v.’hich stand 
in the relation of hypergamous groups, that is to say, members of the higher 
orders may wed the daughters of those beneath them, suggesting the probable 
former existence of free inter-marriage. Members of the lower orders arnono- 
Panchamsalis may rise to the higher freely by performing certain religious 
ceremonies. In the .second and third divisions, f.e., ‘non-Panchamsalis ' and 
‘ others,’ the sub-castes are functional groups and are endogamous, — a fact which 
tends to suggest that the members of these divisions became converts to Linga- 
yatism some time after the initiation of the reforms that it gave biith to, when 
the crusade against caste distinctions had lost much of its pristine vio'our, and 
ceased to be a living part of the fundamental doctrine of the sect. 

Lingayatism has recently made converts from other castes. In the last 
century many weavers of Tuminkatti in the Dharwar District were converted by 
ajangam from Ujjini, one of the six Lingayat centres, and are now known as 
Kiirvinavaras. They have abandoned all social intercourse with the parent 
caste. In explanation of the numerous sub-divisions of the Lingayats, an illus- 
tration of the results of such couversious cau he fouud in a comparison with 
the Haussmanizing of the streets of Paris. Just as the drivino- of broad 
avenues through previously existing thoroughfares leaves fragments of many 
streets to confuse the visitor and complicate the control of traffic, the successful 
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3 )ropagation of tlie Virshaiv faith has sub-divided many of the previously formed CHAP. VIII. 
castes of the Southern Maratha Country, and introduced a special complexity CasuTavd 
into the classification of the local social distinctions. 

In concluding this brief sketch of the Lingayats, it seems desirable to note 
the marked tendency that has been recently displayed by the community to 
revert to the original Brahmanic configuration of society from which Basava or 
Bamayya, or perhaps both, helped to free it in the days of King Bijjala. In 
1891, there Avere numerous representations from Lingayats claiming the right 
to be described as Virshaiv Brahmans. On the occasion of the recent Census 
a complete scheme has been supplied to the Census authorities, professing to 
show the divisions of the Lingayats in four groups — Brahman, Kshatriyas 
Vaishya, and Shudra.^ 

Taken in connection with the disappearance of the Sikhs of the Presidency 
into Hinduism as Nanakshahi Hindus {vide page 72), there are perhaps some 
grounds for considering that improved communications are tending, in some 
instances, to introduce uniformity where, at an early stage in the history of the 
country there was only diversity, and the evidence certainly seems to indicate 
the extraordinary attraction exercised on rhml religions by the doctrines and 
social orders of orthodox Brahmanism. 

The Mardthas number 3,650,000, composed of 1,900,000 Kunhis, 350,000 Tho .Marathas, 
Koukanis, and 1,400,000 Maruthas not otherwise specified. 

The term llaratha is in some respects so loosely applied that it is almost 
as diflficailt to define a Maratha as to classify the Lingayat. The term has 
been used at difterent times to describe members of various castes livino- in 

O 

Jlahft/'dsJitra, those whose mother- tongue is Marathi, and more properly, it is 
suggested, in reference to the descendants of Shivaji’s rvarriors, not excluding 
the present Maratha Kiuibi and the below-Ghat Maratha, who were the back- 
bone of the Pesliwa’s confederacy. It is the common impression at the present 
day that the Marathas properly so called are divided into two groups which do 
not inter-marry, the Kunbi or agriculturist being the inferior, and the warrior, 
land-owner, or high class Maratha, claiming a superior origin. The latter, indeed, 
profess to be of Rajput descent, to consist of ninety-six clans or familie.s, and to be 
entitled to the dignity of Kshatriyas. They support their claims to ascendancy 
in the social scale by favouring infant marriage, forbidding the re-marriage of 
widows, and Avearing the sacred thread. The Kunbi, on the other hand, does 
not claim to be a Kshatriya, allows both adult marriages and the re-marriage 
of widoAvs, and Avears no thread to indicate the twice-born status. The best 
opinions seem, however, to show that the dividing line between the Kunbi and 
the Maratha is not of the nature of the permanent barrier, such, for instance, as 
that Avhich has been seen to exist between the Shenvi and Deshasth Brahmans, 
or the Osval and Agarval Vanis. A better parallel is to he found in the first seven 
divisions of the Lingayats, of which any member can take a daughter in marriage 
from one of the groups below him. The Marathas proper are allowed to marry 
the daughters of the Kunbis. The latter would not ordinarily secure a daughter- 
in marriage from their social superiors. The division, however, is frequently 
surmounted by a av ell-to-do Kunbi, who rises to the higher rank as his means 
increase, and, if common report is to be believed, adopts the title of Kshatriya, 


1 Vide footnote to page I’JT of this Chapter. 
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Avitli the sacred thread and its restrictions on adult and widow marriage, just as 
the successful soap-boiler in England occasionally becomes a peer and sets himself 
up with a complete portrait gallery of Norman ancestors. The Maratha and the 
Kunbi are thus in a way hypergamous groups. The important question in rela- 
tion to them is, are they two different castes who have become one by proximity 
of residence, or Avere the Maratbas originally one tribe, now split asunder in 
virtue of social inequalities ? 

It is not to be expected that a question of such intricacy can he disposed of 
within the limits of these brief descriptive remarks. A few points of interest 
bearing on the question may, however, be touched upon, inasmuch as they tend 
to throAv light on the true nature and origin of the Maratbas. In the first place, 
the superior division of what must, in the absence of a common functional basis, 
be described as a tribe, is commonly supposed to consist of ninety-six families or 
L ulas, the names of which have been published in hand-books. A critical exami- 
nation of these famih' names tends to suggest that some, at least, are mere 
corruptions of the names of well-known Rajput clans, while others are the present 
forms of the dynastic names known in the earliest historical records of the Deccan: 
thus, of the first de.seription, Chavan for Chohan, Pavar for Parmdr, Saluke for 
Solauki ; while More and Cholke seem to represent the Maurya and Chalukya 
dynasties of ancient history. Too much, however, must not be inferred from 
similarity of names in India, Avhore a kind of free trade would seem to exist in 
such tririos, many classes being prepared to help themselves to a good name when 
they find one to their liking. The Rajput Chohcin and LParmdr are to he found 
among Nhdds, Farils, and oven Mahdrs, just as Spencers and Ashburners 

are to be met with among the Parsis of Bombay. The hearers of the best names 
among the ninety -six do undoubtedly claim a Bajput origin. They have 

striven in the past to confirm the claim by enquiries coDductod in Bajputana. 
lo quote an instance, in 1836 the Baja of Satara sent a Shastri to the Bana of 
Udaipur to make enquiries regarding the origin of the Bhosles, a leading 
Mardtha family. The Rana sc7rt word that the Bhosles and his family Avere one. 
and despatched with a messenger, Baghunath Sing Zale, a letter to the same effect 
written by Baja Shaliu in 1726 a.d. to Vaghji Sisodo of Pimple in MeAAar 
(Udaipur). Baghunath Sing is reported to liaAm satUfied himself by enquiry at 
Satara of the purity of blood of certain Maratha families, to AA'it, the Bhosles, 
feavants, Ivhanvilkars, Surves, Ghorpados, Chavans, Mohites, Nimbalkars, Sirkes, 
Ahirracs, Salonkhcs, Manes, Jadhavs, and several others. 

This is valuable evidence of the Bajput origin of the best Maratha families, 
though it is not perhaps di’awn from an entirGy disinterested source. Against 
it we haA'e to Aveigh the fact that, underneath the presumably recent distribu- 
tion of these families by gott'us in imitation of the Brahman model, there exist 
to the present day all the indications of a classification by “ kiildemics,” or 
totems, Aihich can scarcely he reconciled Avith a pure Rajput or even an Aryan 
origin. Examples of these totems, noAv rapidly falling into oblivion, are : the 
>im-flower, the Kadamba tree, the mango, the conch-shell, the peacock’s feather, 
and turmeric. These emblems are worshipped on the occasion of maniages, as 
AAell as at the ceremony held when a new house is occupied for the first time. 
Pending the examination of much valuable eA'idence to be collated from the 
records of the Ethnographic Survey of India, it would he rash to decide what 
inference is to be drawn from these totemistic survivals in a tribe hitherto 
generally classified as Aryan in origin. In Bengal, totems have been frequently 
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encountered among the aboriginal classes, and it is difficult to hold that the 
traces of them found among the Marathas can ultimately fail to suggest at 
least a strong element of pre- Aryan kinship for the founders of the clans whose 
names are at present offered as proof of their Rajput origin, 

Judgiug by physical appearances, the Marathas cannot well be classed as 
aboriginal. They must at least be mixed Aryan, or mixed Scythian, — a possi- 
bility suggested by the anthropometric observations taken in connection with the 
present Census. But the importance of the foregoing remarks lies in their 
application to the relations existing between Kunbis and Marathas proper. If, 
ethnically speaking, the higher section of the Marathas may have had a mixed 
origin, the Kunbis presumably only differ from them in being the more mixed of 
the two, and are not a separate caste united by the bond of a common residence. 
Adopting this theory provisionally, the Marathas maybe classified as a tribe 
with two divisions, Maratha and Maratha Kuubi, of which the former are 
hypergamous to the latter, but were not originally distinct. It remains to 
be explained that the Kunbis also consist of two divisions, Dosh Kunbis 
numbering 1,900,000, and Konkani Kunbis, of which there are 350,000 recorded. 
Inter-marriage between these divisions is not usual. The barrier, however, 
seems to be purely geographical. It may not withstand the altered conditions 
due to improvements in communications, and it is not apparently based on any 
religious prohibition of inter-marriages. The fact that the Kunbis consist 
of two branches must, however, be borne in mind in attempting to arrive at a 
correct description of the tril)al configuration. 

If these necessarily brief and imperfect descriptions of four typical social 
groups, including 7,075,000 members, or 28 per cent, of the population of the 
Presidency without Sind, have conveyed any impression to the reader, it must 
be that of the extreme complexity of social classifications in face of the widely 
different characteristics of each group. Social precedence, coupled with the 
right to perform certain ceremonies, occupation, religion, locality, and descent, 
have been shown in turn to be the keystone of social organization, in each case 
a fresh basis for classification. If caste limits are to be drawn impartiallv in 
conformity with such divergent tests, how can society, as a whole, be grouped on 
any lines that will not involve cross classification? The reader may pause to 
reflect on the difficulties that would arise if he were to undertake the classi- 
fication of the inhabitants of a certain count}’ in Great Britain into : 

(1) Barristers. 

(2) Members of the Church of England. 

(3) Eamilies of Korman descent. 

(4) Residents in the county of Middlesex. 

He may perhaps in the event extend some indulgence to the results of 
efforts to reconcile similar inconsistencies, of which Table XIII is the outcome. 

A final example will suffice to dispose of the point. 

The shepherds of the Presidency are known as Blmrvads, Bhangars, 
and Kuruhas according to the locality in which they are found. Thus, in 
Kathiawar they would be styled Bharvads, in the Deccan, Dhangars, and in the 
Southern Maratha Country, Kurubas. All those returned under any one of these 
designations are employed in tending flocks. If occupation is to be the test 
of caste, they could be shown together as one caste. But a Bharvad and a 
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Kuruba speak different languages and are separated by a difference of many 
ca|te and hundred miles in domicile, so that inter-marriage or social intercourse of any 
description can never take place. The two are probably nearly as distinct in 
race as a Mongol and a New Zealander. If they are to be considered one caste, 
there seems little reason why the shepherd of the Scotch highlands should not 
be included in the classification. On the other hand, on the border line where 
Dhangar meets Bharvad in the north, and Dhangar meets Kuruba in the south, 
it is not only conceivable that inter-marriage and a common table should exist, 
but it seems certain that a Kanarese enumerator would call a Dhangar or 
shepherd a Kuruba, and that a Gujarati might refer to him as a Bharvad. If 
this is so, — and evidence seems to point in this direction, — the grouping together 
of Bharvad, Dhangar, and Kuruba appears more or less justifiable, and 
certainly offers security against errors due to cross classification. Similar 
difiicullies must arise with N'o/ich's siniS. AksaUs, Satdrs and JBadigers, DhedsdLTxdi 
Malidi's, Dhobis, Parits, and Agases, which are all in one sense different names 
for the same thing. Inasmuch as they connote differences of language and 
domicile, however, they represent distinctions worth preserving, and this view 
has been accepted in drawing up the caste and tribe list in Table XIII of the 
Census. 

After deciding the question what groups are entitled to be treated as castes 
or tribes for statistical record, the next point that arises is the order in which 
they are to be entered. In 1891 the Census Commissioner devised an order 
resting mainly on an occupational basis. It has already been seen that occu- 
pation is not invariably a test of caste ; and for this reason the result of the 
scheme then laid down was disappointing. The present Census Commissioner 
circulated for consideration a possible fivefold grouping of castes into : 

(.4) Hcpresentativcs of the three twice-born castes of the traditional system, 
viz,, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaishyas, 

(1)’) Sutsiuh'u, including Kayasths, and the Nabasakli (nine branch) 
group, 

(C) Jaldchin'cmia Shiulra, being castes, not technically belonging to the 
Xabasi'ikh group, from whom Brahmans and members of the higher 
castes can take water, 

(D) Jaldbyahahariya S/uidra, castes from whose bands a Brahman cannot 
take Avater, 

(A") Asprishya Shudra, castes whose touch is ;so impure as to pollute 
even Gauges Avater, 

as more interesting, if readily applicable to the conditions of the Province, 
than earlier schemes. 

This fivefold division rests largely on a distinction between those from 
whom Brahmans can take water and those from whom they cannot. But the 
Brahmans on this side of India will not take water from any but other Brah- 
mans, generally only from the members of the sub -caste to Avhich they belong. 
This feature of the scheme is, therefore, one which can scarcely be taken into 
account in formulating a local fivefold classification, or any similar scheme. 
Moreover, the examination of claims to rank as, twice-born is a process that 
is likely to give more trouble than it is worth, to judge from the status of 
the classes that now freely claim a Brahman, Kshatriya, or Vaishya origin. 
Thus, the Sonars (goldsmiths) claim to be Brahmans. Marfithas, who are 
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probably not ethnically distinct from Kunbis, insist on the dignity of Kshatriyas 
and wear the sacred thread. Traders of all description are in their own 
estimation Vaishya, whatever their orgin, and some, the Panch Kalshis, go one 
step further and enter themselves among the warriors of the traditional scheme. 
The Hale Paiks of Kanara, hitherto outside the pale of the twice-born, have 
recently acceded to the dignity of a Kshatriya origin and the right to wear 
the sacred thread. In 1881 an attem})t to group the castes by social precedence 
led to widespread discontent and to numerous representations of an embittered 
character. It is undesirable to provoke for a second time the hostile feeling- 
then aroused in connection with this difficult question of social precedence 
between caste and caste, nor can the Provincial Superintendent claim the 
knowledge, even if he assumes the powers, of former native rulers in dealing with 
such matters. In Table XIII the castes and tribes of the Presidency have been 
grouped by religions, under which they are entered alphabetically. With a 
view to meeting the desire of the Census Commissioner for a scheme of social 
classification, the matter was referred to local committees of native gentlemen, 
official and non-official, who have drafted various schemes, possessing no little 
interest and originality. 

A few adopted the Bengal scheme indiscriminately, and do not seem to have 
been aware that it had little or no application to castes in this Presidency. 
Others, with a finer sense of the difficulties of the case, set to work in a 
businesslike fashion, and prepared lists which have been taken as the basis of 
the present classification. In this connection, a scheme devised by a certain 
committee, in accordance with the extent to which members of the various 
castes are allowed to penetrate into a Brahman’s house, occupies the first place 
for critical and careful study. Taking as a basis of this scheme a drawing of 
the house, the committee divided the castes into those who are allowed into the 
saactum sanctorum, i.e., the god’s room, those who are admitted to the kitchen, 
to the reception room, to the verandah, to the court-yard, and those who are not 
admitted at all. The castes dealt with by them are not, however, sufficiently 
numerous to permit of the adoption of this ingenious scheme for the whole 
Presidency. There has also been the natural tendency to revert to the scheme 
given in Manu, to which reference has been made at the beginning of this 
Chapter. 
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It seems, however, essential to endeavour to avoid friction and discontent 
by adopting a scheme of classification on very broad lines indeed. Instructions 
we-re issued to committees to act on this principle. They were advised to pick 
out from the list the names of castes I’epresented in their district, and to place 
the criminal and unclean castes at the bottom of the scale. Hillmen and 
wandering tribes would be put near these. At the top, classes for Urdhnians, 
Farhhus, Vdnis, Kdyusths, Bypiits aud the like were to be formed, — avoiding 
questions of precedence by adopting alphabetical order — ^and, in between, artificers 
and the agricultural classes were to be ranged. Seven or eight groups were 
suggested as ample for all practical purposes. The following scheme is the 
result : 

Class I. — Brahmans. 

Class II. — Predominantly Aryan or Sc}-thic types and their equals. 

Class III. — Mixed castes. 

Class IV. — Aboriginal tribes and wandering c'asses. 

Class V. — Impure castes. 

Eeligious Brotherhoods. 
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Doubtless this scheme lies open to much criticism. It may he attacked on 
the grounds that it has neither the orderliness of an alphabetical classification 
nor the interest of a warrant of social precedence. This is true. Yet an alpha- 
betical list, though the most convenient for reference, has the defect of bringing 
in close contact castes which have less in common than Macaulay and his 
reflective New Zealander, w’hile the composition of a warrant of precedence 
has already been shown to be open to numerous objections, apart from that of 
the unpopularity which it brings to any Superintendent who is sufficiently 
venturesome to attempt it. 

The first and last of these three classes need no explanation beyond the remark 
that, inasmuch as religious brotherhoods are recruited from numerous castes, it 
seems necessary to allot them an independent social position in the scheme. Aryan 
and Scythic types are perhaps venturesome terms to apply to ethnic distinctions 
still traceable in India, pending the completion of the anthropometric survey. 
“Mixed classes” is intended to refer to the mingling of races foreshadowed in 
Manu’s list of the “ or castes arising from cross-marriages, and is a large 

division intended to contain all those castes which cannot be placed elsewhere, 
and who hold an intermediate position in Indian society between the admitted 
precedence of the twice-born castes, with their equals, and the wild or 
wandering tribes at the lower end of the scale. To exemplify the extent to which 
caste division has been carried in the Presidency, the list of Hindu and Jain 
castes arranged in the order contemplated by the scheme under discussion has 
been given. The Brahman and Vani divisions of Gujarat will repay careful 
examination. Main castes alone are entered, except in the cases of Brflhmans, 
Vanis and Liugayats, where endogamous sub-castes are shown to illustrate the 
descriptions of those castes given above.^ 


1 The sab-divisions sho’ivn nnder the Brahman, Yani and Lingayat castes have been compiled 
from a carefnl stndy of the reports of the Census Committees, vho vere asked to enter only such 
Buh-divisions as wei'e known to be endog.-imons. Mnch thonghtful investigation has been devoted 
by these committees to elucidating the true nature of the snb-divisious reported bv thorn. 
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Table shoiving classification of Brahmans found in the Bombay Presidency. 


CHAP. VII 1. 


Brahmans, 




I 

Panch Gauda. 

1 



.L 

1 1 1 

Gauda. Kaiioj or Maitbila. 

1, 

k tkal or 

Dravid 

or Misar. 

j 

Kanya Kubja. 

Uriya. 

Tamil, 


Contains 7 sub-castes : 

1 Bardeshkar. 

2 Bhalavalkar. 

3 Kirloskar, 

4 Kudaldeskar, 

5 yarasvat or Shenvi- 

paiki. 

6 Shenvi or Gaud Sa- 

rasvat including 
Sasashtkar, Nar- 
wankar, Dhiwad- 
kar and Pednekar, 

7 Lotlikar including 

Kadape and Ka- 
jule Diwadkar. 


Casik AX:t 

Trif.e. 

I 

Paiich Bravida. 


Andhra or Kaniatak. 

TcAigu. j 

Contains 13 siib- 
castes ; 

1 Arvat Vakkalu. 

2 Habbiu 

3 Havik. 

4 Joslii. 

5 Kambi. 

6 Kandavara. 

7 Ka Varga. 

8 Kot or Kotha- 

nik. 

9 Nagapur. 

10 Panchgram, 

11 Saklapuri, 

12 Shivali. 

13 Sthanik or 

Pathali or 
Shiva. 


I 

Maharaslitra Grjar. 


Contains 13 >ub- 
ca.'4;es ; 

1 Chitpavan. 

2 Desliasth — 3. 

3 Dovarukha 

Go’ak. 

4 i^ovardhan. 

5 Javal or Kliot. 

6 Karluide. 
Kiivant or 

Kramvan 1. 

7 Maitravani. 

8 i’alshe. 

9 Ranrat. 

10 Tirgul or Tri- 
garth. 

Vidur. 


Contains 93 sub-castes : 


I 1 Agarwal. 

2 Agarsindhwal, 

3 Akshmangal. 

4 Anavala — 2. 

5 Anodhia, 

6 Audich — 29. 

' 7 Ashpura, 

i 8 Balam or Valam. 

9 Bhalvi. 

10 Bhargav — 

11 Bharthana, 

12 Bhukania. 

I 13 Borsada. 

14 Chaim. 

I 15 Chovisa or Chorisa. 

16 Dadhich or Badhichi. 
! 17 Dahema or Bayama. 

18 Bareda. 

I 19 Beshawal, 

I 20 Gaiiali. 

I 21 Gangaputra. 

! Garoda. 

! 22 Gajawal, 


23 Godhwal or Gonval. 

21 Girnara — 5. 

25 Godmalvi. 

•26 Gliogari. 

27 Goniitra. 

28 Gomthval. 

29 Gugali, 

30 Gurjar. 

31 „ Gauda or Ghoda. 

32 Guru. 

33 Harsolia or Harsola. 

34 Iiidhval or Idliaval. 

35 Jamu or Jambuvait. 

36 Jliai'ola. 

37 Kalinga. 

38 Ebaudolia. 

39 Kapil or Kapol. 

40 Karbelia. 

41 Karkhelia. 

42 Kliada\ata. 

43 Khedawal or Khedv. a — 3 

44 Lalat. 

45 Madhyachal, 

46 Jlalikwal. 


47 llewada — 5. 

48 Uodh — 9. 

49 Madbmaitra. 

50 ^lotala. 

51 Nagar — 17. 

B2 Nandrana or Kandraina. 

53 Narsiiigpura or Earsag- 

pura. 

54 Isardik. 

55 Nainal. 

56 Nandora or Nandodra. 
67 Nandhaua. 

6^^ Xapal. 

59 Oswal. 

60 Paliwal or Palewal. 

Cl Panjora or Paiigorn. 

62 Parja or Parnsar— 2. 

63 Parsolia. 

64 Porwal or Ponvad. 

65 Pretcval. 

66 Pun<ln al. 

67 Pushkarna or Pokbarna, 
6S Puwawal. 

69 Rajwal or Rangwal. 


70 Raikula. 

71 liaipura. 

72 Raistlia’.a. 

73 Rayakwa). 

74 Rodhwal or 

75 8acbora — 2. 

76 8anodbra. 

77 .Saiiotliia, 

78 Saniidia cjr Sau.itb oi 

8aiiaola. 

79 Sarvaria. 

80 Sevak. 

81 Siudbwal. 

82 Shriiraud — 10. 

83 Slinmali — 5. 

Si Siinpiira or !5omi"Ua. 
S5 Sorathia. 

86 Tangmodia. 
Tapodhau. 

87 Udambara — 3. 

88 Vadadra or Vala’tdra. 

89 Yainsh \*adbi'a. 

90 Vayada. 

91 Yainikvak 


List of Sub-castes included in the above scheme. 

Anavala — 

1 

Audich-^o?2B’/2Mcc?, ’ 

1 

Mewada — ! 

Kagar — contnived. 1 

Shrimali — 

1 Proper or Bhatela. 

(y) Uneval. ; 

1 Bhat. 

11 Vaduagra^])rrper. i 

1 Aboti, 

2 Sajodra or Saghodia. 

a' Charia. 

2 Chorasi, 

ll „ Bhiksbuk. 

2 Bhoiak. 

Audich — 

b' 3Iatharia. 

3 Rahduri. 

13 ,, Duhl^ a r - 

3 Dd.skoshi, 

1 Acharya. 

8 Tolakia. 

4 Rawah 

pura. i 

4 Sanivedi. 

2 Barad. 

Vaiijbagor. 

5 Tanvadi or Tiwari 

14 ,, Barad. 1 

5 Yajnrvedi. 

3 Bavisa. 

Bbargav — 

or Trawaili or 

1 3 Visnagra proper. ! 

Udambar-— 

‘ Bhavsargor. 

' 1 Bharuchi. 

Triwadu 1 

1(5 V isnagi’a Auiedabadi 

1 Abliyankar. 

Darbhia or Kayatia 

2 Basa. 

Jlodh— 

17 Ba^ad. : 

2 Lad. 

or Karatia. 

3 Kamreja. 

1 Agyana or Aiara or 


3 Potacbor. 

Katbigor. 

4 Visa. 

Agarsa. 

Parajia — 


Koligor. 

Deshastb — 

2 Cbatiirvtdi. 

1 Proper. ' 


Khatrigor. 

1 Rigvedi except Sbri 

3 Bliinoja* 

2 Patania. 


Luhargor. 

Vaishnav and 

4 Jetbimal. 


Degraded Brahmans — 

4 Motinalh. 

black Yajurvedi. 

5 Khicliadva, 

Sacbora — 

1 1 Bhavsargor. 

6 Maru or Marvadi. 

2 White Y'ajurvedi. 

6 Tandalya. 

1 Dasa, 

[ 2 Darbhia or Kayatia 

Mochigor. 

A. Kanva or Cbarak- 

7 Tangalia. 

2 Visa. 

1 Karatia. 

6 Pardesihvari. 

j sliaki. 

B Trjpala. 


3 Garoda. 

Rajgor. 

B. Yladbvandin or 

9 Trivedi, 

Sbrigaud — 

! 4 Golak. 

►raigor or Barjigor, I 

[ Kartoayani or Va- 

Xagar — 

1 Juna. 

o Katbiiror. 

7 Sabasra or Sahasravdi. 

1 "jasanij'a or Ahir. 

1 Barot. 

2 Khambati. 

; 6 Khatriaror, 

A. Ahmedabadi, 

3 Rigvedi 6hri \ aishnav. 

2 Cbitroda proper. 

3 Khi.rola. 

7 Kirvant or Krain- 

B. Sidhpuri. 

Ginia) a— 

3 „ Bavad. 

4 Malvi. 

vant. 

C. Sibori. 

1 Baradi proper. 

4 Krishnora i rojicr. 

5 MeJat'-al rr Jletual. 

8 Koliuor. 

{a) Gohilwadi. 

2 Ch(/rwadi. 

6 ,, Bayad. 

6 Naia. 

9 Luharcror, 

(h) Jadhia. | 

3 Damodarji, 

6 Prashnora proper. 

7 Parvalia. 

lO Mochigur. 

{c) Kharedi. 

4 Jladbavpnra. 

7 ., Bayad, 

8 Taniboli. 

H Rajgor. 

(d) Proper. j 

5 ^?anklu Bardai. 

8 Sathodra proper. 

9 Trivedi. 

12 Saigor or DarjiiTor. 

(c) Siniaria. 1 

Khedawal <*r Khedwa — 

9 J, Bliikshuk. 

10 A'orola. 

13 Tapudbau. 

• ( /') Talagia. 

1 Baj pr.'per. 

lO jp Ba\ad. 


14 Vaiijlia-ior. 


2 ., Darmaria. 



i 15 Vidur, 


3 Bhitrn, 
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CHAP, vni- 


Class II. 


Caste and 
Tribe. 


Castes of T redominently Aryan or Scythic types and their equals. 


Aksali. 

Depa'a. 

Linoj^yat. 

Rajput. 

Atte-Vakkal. 

Dhruv (Prabhu). 

Jangam. 

Banjig.* 

Sathvara. 

Bflbria. 


Panchanijali. 

Bhavsar. 

Brahmbhat or Bahrot. 

Kandoi. 

Kasar or Kansara. 


Soni or Sondr. 

Biahniaehaii. 

Kayastha, 

Maratba. 

Tambat. 

Brahmkshatri. 

Kayastha Prabhu. 
K^yat. 

Panehkalshj. 

1 Chaukalshi. 

Komar or Rachevar. 

Yadval. 

1 Chhatri or Khatri or Kshatri. 

Patdne Prabhu. 

Killiketer. 

Kunbi. 

Pathare. 

Vani or Bania. f 




* Including Athnikar, Chilmiagni, Dhulpavad, Dikshavant, Lokabalki, Shilvant. i* List cf sub-divisions on page 103. 


CL.t.SS III. 
Mixed Castes. 


Adbatki. 

Bhutya. 

Gudigar. 

Kammar. 

Aigal. 

Akarmdse, 

Buttal. 

Gurav. 

Karanjkar. 

Karevakkal. 

Alkari. 

Cbaudhri. 

HajiCm or Vdland, or 

Kas'd. 

Are Maratba or Kul- 

Chetri or Chetter. 

Kelsi. 

Kasbin. 

vadi. 

Chhaparband. 

Haledivar. 

ivashi Kapdi or Tir- 

Arer. 

Cbhetri or Musbtigar. 

Halepaik. 

mail. 

Atari. 

Chbipa. 

Halrakki Yakkal. 

Katambara. 


Cbikkuruvinvar. 

Hamal. 

Katari. 


Chitdra. 

Hanbar. 

Kathi. 

Babar. 

Chitrakatbi. 

Harkantra. 

Khangar. 

Eadgi or Badige. 

Chunar or Kadiya. 

Hardiis. 

Kharadi or Sarania. 

Badhai. 

Chunari or Suimagar. 

Helav or PAugul. 

Kharpatel or Kbarva. 

Bagdi. 


Helavar. 

Khavas. 

Baburupi or Bhorpi. 
Bajania. 

Dalvadi. 

Hetkari. 

Kirad. 

Darji, Sai or Moral. 

Hirekurvin varus. 

Komarpalk. 

Bdkad or Bakadigarus. 

Dauri. 


Komti. 

Bdlsantosbi. 

Depal. 

Istarirus. 

Korav. 

Baudgar. 

Devdig or Suppalig. 


Korvarsandi. 

Bandhara. 

Devli. 

Jdd. 

Kormarus or Mariya- 

Bandi. 

Dhobi. 

Jalgar or Jalkari. 

varus. 

Bangdi. 


Jat. 

Kosbti. 

Bari or Tamboli. 

Gabit or Gapit. 

Jogtin. 

Kotegar or Metri. 

Blivcha. 

Gadri. 

Joshi. 

Kud vakkal. 

Boiler. 

Galiara. 


Kulmarus. 

Bhadbhunja. 

Gam Vakkal. 

Kabber. 

Kumbbdr. 

Bhadela. 

Gan. 

Kaohdr. 

Kurani. 

Bhand. 

Gandhi. 

Kachari. 

Kurmi. 

Bbanddri. 

Gandhrnp. 

Kdchhia, 


Bbandnagarohi. 

Garda. 

I^chi. 

Lakheri. 

Bharadi. 

Gavandi or Gaundi. 

Kabar. 

Bharthari. 

Gavli. 

Kalaikar. 

Lingdyat — Class II— 

Bbarvad. 

Ghadi. 

K.alal or Kalan. 

Baligar. 

Bhat. 

Ghancha or Ghancbi. 

Kalavant. 

Bilejadru. 

Bhavin. 

Ghati. 

Kalbela. 

Ganachari. 

Bhisti or Pakh41i. 

Goa. 

Kamathi. 

Ganiger. 

Bhujari. 

Gongdikar. 

Kamli or Kamlia. 

. 

Gavli. 
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Class III — conlinned. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Mixed Castes — coctlnued. 


Caste and 
Tribe. 


Lingayat — Class II — 

Lingavat — Class III — 

Padamsali. 

Sbetiyar. 

continued. 

couiiiined. 

Paucha,!. 

Sbilangi or Sbil- 

Hande Yavaru. 

Kabber. 

Padiar. 

gauda. 

Hugar or Malgar. 

Nadig. 

Patali or Stbduik. 

Sbimpi. 

Kainbar, 

Sail. 

Patella. 

Sbinde. 

Kude vak kaligar. 


Patharvat. 

Sbivaebari. 

Kumbhdr. 

Lodbi. 

Patradavarus. 

Sbivjogl. 

Kursali. 

Lobar or Lubdr. 

Patsdli. 

Shudra or Sudir. 

Kurvinshetti. 

Lonari. 

Patvekar. 

Sorthia. 

Malavaru. 


Phavjans. 

Saar. 

Mdthapati. 

Mddval. 

Pbudgi. 

Sudhsdli. 

Naglik or Bangar. 

Mabia. 

Piehati. 

Sulerus. 

Navaligar. 

Mairal. 

Pinjara. 

Sutar. 

Nonebaru. 

Mdli. 

Pomla. 


Padsali. 

Mallav. 



Pat te sail. 

Mangela. 


Tddi. 

Pujar. 

Manlar. 

Radder. 

Tdkri. 

Eaddi. 

Masdlar. 

Raikari. 

Teli. 

Saddam. 

Llasand. 

Rainudas. 

Tirgar. 

Sambala. 

Masbalcbi. 


Tirgul. 

Shivsbimpiger. 

Moger. 



Tonger. 

MudUar or Walan. 

Sddar. 

Uppar. 

Turkar. 

Mukri. 

Sdgar. 


Yibhuti. 

Murli. 

Salidev Josbi. 

Vaggaya or '\’'dgbya. 



Saib. 

Vagbe. 


Nador. 

Salat. 

V ajintri. 

Lingdyat — Class III — 

Naidu. 

Sdli. 

Yalbar. 

Agasaru. 

Naikvddi, 

Salvi. 

Yalvi. 

Ambig. 

Namdhar Paik. 

Sanagar. 

V anja. 

Basavi. 

Naroda, 

Sanjogi. 

Yelali. 

Dewang. 

Nbdvi. 

Sarrade Josbi. 

Yidar. 

Handevazir. 

Nildri or Jsirali, or 

Sarekari. 

Yir. 

Hatkar. 

Rangdri. 

Satdni. 


Heliyar. 


Satdrka.r. 

Yaklar. 

llgaru. 

Osbtamaru. 

Sbakuua Sail. 


Kalavant. 

Otari. 

Sberogar. 

Zdrekari. 


Note. — Several Committees place Lollies, Shlmpis, butirs aad Tells in Class II, but opinions differ coaceraing their 
true position, and they have thirefore been left in Class III. 
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Class IY. 

Alorigines, Wild Triles, and Wandering Castes. 


Adviehancher or Phanse Dhigwan or Jiu^ar. 

Koli. 

Pavra. 

Pardhi. 

; Dhivar. 

Korar or Korgar. 

Pendhari. 

Ager. 

1 Dhodia. 

Korcbar. 


Agri. 

1 Dombar, Dombari or 

Korn or Korwar. 


Ahir. 

Kolhati. 


Kabari. 


Dorepi. 

Laman or Lambani. 

Ramoshi. 

Barda. 

Dubla. 


Raul or Raral. 

Bed or Talvar. 


^rarlilii. 


Bedar or Berad. 

Fatda. 

Matuvadi. 


Beldar. 


Alavehi. 

Sanghar. 

Bhamta, Uchla^ Ghaticlior. 

Ghadslii. 

Megliral. 

.■Shikalgar. 

Bhil. 

Ghisadi. 

Mer. 


Bhilala. 

Gond. 

Mes. 


Bhoi. 

Gondhali. 

Mina. 

Thakur. 

Bliute. 

Go pal. 


Thori. 

Budbudki or Davri. 


Nagarchi. 

Tigler. 

Burud or Aledar. 

J ogar. 

Naikda. 



Johari. 

Nandiwale or Vasudev. 


Charan. 


Nath. 

Yadur. 

Chodhra. 

Kabligar. 

Nat. 

Yadi. 


Kaikadi. 


\ aghri. 

Dakuji or Sarodi. 

Kullukutig. 

Odd. 

A^aidu. 

Dangchi. 

Karijari or Kangari. 


AMiti. 

Pangat. 

Ivanphata. 

Piigi. 

AMnjai’a or YanjaJ’i. 

Dhangar or Kurbar. 

Ivathakarior Katkari. 

Pahadi. 

A''arli or A'arali. 

Dhauka. 

Khatik. 

Pardhi or Shikari. j 


Dliavad. 

1 

Khotil. 

1 

Parit. 



Glass V. 
Unclean Castes, 


Alitkar or Sultankas. 

Dabgar. 

Holava. 

, Lingayat [contil .) — 


Phadimir. 

Holedas or Holia or 

Haisar. 

Bhambi or Khalpa. 

Dhed. 

Alaliar. 

! Samgar. 

Bhangi or Halalkhor. 

Dhor. 


i 

j 

Bhavava or Targala. 


llger or Shindigar. 

Alad'gar or Mang. 


Garuda. 


' Alazbi Sikh. 

Chambhar. 

Garudi. 

Kattai. 

Alochi. 

Chamtha. 

Golla, Gollar Col. 



Channayan or Holevar. 


Lingavat. 

Sindhava. 

Chuhar. 

Halemars. 

Chalvadi. 



Holar. 

Dhor. 

j Tui'i. 


Religions Orders oi 

Brotherhood . 


Aghoi'i. 

Bhavaigi. 

Gidbidi, Gidbudki or 

Jati. 

Aradhi. 

Bogar or Alaniyaror 

Pingle. 

Alanbhav. 

Atit or Gosavi or Gosai. 

Jogi. 






Sadhu. 

Bairagi or Vairagi. 

Das or Devdas. 

Hijda or Pavaya. 

Sanyasi. 
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Gujarathi — 

Bliansali. 

Bhatia. 

Lohaua. 

Van is proper : 

* Agarwal 2. 

* Agar^-a 2. 

Agrahari. 

Andora. ; 

Anerval. ; 

Arclurval. | 

Atlarji. 

Babiirval. 

Eaffari. j 

Bagai ia or Bagada. ; 
Babgai. i 

O I 

Bailor. i 

Bais. 

Baj. 

Balmival. 

Bamanval, ! 

Baruri. 

Batliarla. i 

Batibara. I 

Bav'ad. I 

Bednora. j 

Bbagarval. ! 

Bbariia. j 

Bliangda or Bhungda. 
Bhungarval. j 

Chshetraval. | 

Chliebroda. ; 

Cbovisa. I 

Dailwal. 

* Dasara 2. i 

* Desbaval or Disawal 3.j 

* Dindora or Diadoria 2.1 
Dindu or Didn 2. 
Gasora. 

I 

Govalval or Goyalv al. 1 

* Gurjar or Gujjar 2. 

* Harsola or Harsora 2. 

Jemav ' 

Jambu. I 

Jelval or Jailval. | 

Jbaliara. i 

* Jharola 3. i 

Jiranval. ; 

Kajotiwal. 

Kakatia. 

Kamboval. ! 

Kandolia. j 

Karbera. j 


List of Vcinis. 


Gu j ar atlli — con tinned. 

Vanis proper — continued, j 

* Kapol or Kapola 4. i 
Katei iva! or Kadharval., 

* Kliadayata 2. i 

Khasrar. 1 


Kbandeval. j 

* Kliareta or Khadaida 2.' 

Khatarwal. : 

Kichi. I 

Kortaval. ) 

* Lad. 


1 MaTiaraslitra 

Jain — 


Beta. 

La Isakka. 

Mad. 

Walhadalfa 2. 

]\[abaiia or Mihiria. j 
Manatval or Mantaval. j 
Mandabul. j 

IMargora. i 

Mantar. 

Medora or Medera. 
jMedtval or Medatval. 

M dll 7. 

Modi a. 

IMor.ikhia. 

Nafak. 

Nagallira. 

Nagar 4. 

Nagci i, IMaghori or 

Kagri 2. I 

NaudJa. i Karnatak 

Nandoraor Nandodra 2.| gayats) — 

Narsiuiipura. 


Gujarathi — continued. 

Yanis proper — continued. 

Surarval. 

J’erota. 

Tipora. 

Tirol or Terola. 
Thakurval. 

* Thara lia 2. 

* Urn mad Humad o 
Humbad 2. 

* Vyada 2. 

Va jadia, 

Valiancharu, 


including 


I 


B.indekar including Nar- 
vekar and Pednekar. 
Chatiirth. 

Dhakad. 

Kansar. 

Katbar, 

Khaidar, 

Khursali. 

Ku lali. 

Kululm. 

Patane. 

Sangameshwari. 

Setwal. 


(including LinJ 


* Netna or Nima 3. 

* Os.ial 2. 

Padmora. 

Palival or Paleval. 

* Pandu 2. 

Porwad or Porwal 3. 
Pushkarval. 

Bayakval. 

Sachora. 

Sarviyai or Sarvirja. 
Savaya. 

Sevak. 

* Shrigod 2. 

+■ Shrimali 4. 

Sirkera. 

Sojatval. 

Soharval or Soharwan. 

* Sorathia 2. 

Stabi. 


Adi Banj'g. 

Banjia. 

Bavkula. 

Chilvant. 

Dixivant. 

L,)kabalki. 

K' inpti or Kannada. 
Melvaiit. 

Pane ham. 

Shdvant. 

Yerola. 


Foreign — 


Mowada, 

Marvadi. 

Bajevarija. 

Bliaderval. 

Jesval. 

Laveechu. 
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Stih-divisions of the Castes marhed with asterishs (*). 


Deshaval or Disaval- — 

Modb— 

Nagar — 

1 Dasa. ' 

1 Adaljr : 

1 Dasa. 

2 Visa. 

a. Dasa. 

2 Visa. 

3 Pancha. 

h. V^isa. 

3 Cbitroda. 

Jharola — 

2 Gogbuvaor Gobbuva : 

4 Visbnagra. 

1 Dasa. 

a. Dasa. 

Nema "1 1 Proper. 

2 Visa. 

b. Visa. 

or >2 Dasa. 

3 Panoba. 

3 Mandalia : 

JNima. 3 3 Visa. 

Kapol or Kapola — 

a. Dasa. 

Porwad — 

I Dasa. 

Sal vail a : 

b. Visa. 

I Dasa. 

4 V^abanebaru : 

2 Visa. 

2 Visa. 

Dasa. 

3 Kapadvanj. 

Barvalla : 

5 Aradia. 

Sbrimali — 

3 Dasa. 

6 Dasa. 

1 Dasa. 

4 Visa. 

7 Visa ; 

2 Visa. 

Lad— 

a. Proper. 

3 Sbri. 

1 Dasa. 

2 VDsa. 

3 Paneli or Panebora. 

4 Adbia. 

Bagada. 

4 Ladna* 


Noti , — All other sub-castes marked* have two divisions only, viz., Dasa and Visa. 


List of Ling ay at Sub-castes. 

Class 1,—Fanchamsali — 


Jangam or Ayya. 

Banjigs, including Athnikar, Chilmiagni, Dhulpavadj Lokabalki, Shil- 
want. 

Panchamsdli. 


Class II. — Non-Panchamsali tcith Ashtavarna — 


Adibanjig. 

Baligar. 

Bilejadaru, 

Ganachari. 

Ganiger. 

Gavli. 

Handeyavarus. 
Hugar or Malgar. 
Kainbar. 


I Kudevakkaligar. 

I Kunibhar. 

[ Kursali. 

I Knrvinshetti. 
i Malavaru. 
Mathapati. 

Kaglik, or Bangar, 

Navaliger. 

Nonebaru. 


Class III. — Non-Panchamsali without Ashtavarna — ■ 


I 


Padsali, 

Pattesali. 

Pujar. 

Eaddi.. 

Saddaru. 

Sambala. 

Shivshimpiger. 

Toiiger. 

Vibhute. 


Agasaru. 

Heliyar. 

Ambig. 

Ilgaru. 

B isavi. 

Kalavant. 

■ Devang. 

Kabber. 

Handevazir. 

Xadig. 

Hatkar. 

Sali. 

Low-castes — ^ 

Cbalradi. \ 

Hulsar. 

Dbor. i 

Samgar. 


‘ The claim of these castes to be considered Lingayats is now-a-days denied by members of the other classes. 
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An explanation has now been given of the varying significations of the 
word ‘ caste ’ as it is used at the present day, with a few illustrations of typical 
instances, and an experimental classification by social precedence. It may be 
of interest to add a few remarks on caste as it presented itself to writers in the 
days of Manu — the period in which tliere are commonly said to have been only 
four castes, Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and Shudra. How little this statement 
is in accordance with the facts may be gathered from the following extract 
selected from the code of Manu, which deals in Chapter X with the ordering of 
caste distinctions. The Brahman in his student days is warned that the wife of 
his brother, if she be of the same caste, may be embraced by tlie feet (Manu, 
Chap. II, 135). He is further directed to behave towards his betters as towards 
his teachers, and likewise towards the sons of his teacher born of ivives of equal 
caste (Manu, Chap. II, 207). Again, the wives of the teacher tvho belong to 
the same caste, must be treated as respectfully as the teacher. It would be 
difficult to attach to such texts any other meaning than that unions between 
Brahmans and women of lower castes were, in the days of Manu and his students, 
common enough to be accepted as ordinary features of the social life of the day. 
To clear up any doubts concerning the existence of a practice of cross unions 
between Brahmans and their social inferiors, it may be noted that members of 
this caste may marry women from each of the three original twice-born castes, and 
the status of the offspring is described in each case. Seven generations were 
necessary to restore the full dignity of Brahmanhood, which would be denied 
to the children of such unions. Failing this recovery of their original status, 
thirty-seven new castes are provided for the classification of the progeny of such 
unions. A few instances will illustrate the nature of the cross unions for which 
provision was made in the code. Thus ; 

Brahman m. = Vaishya/. Brahman m. — Shiiilra/. 

i i 

Ambastha. Xisbada or Parasa. 


Brdhnjan m. = Ambastha/. 


I 

Abhira. 

Kshatriya m. = Brdbman/. 


Suta. 


Shudra m. = Nishada /. 

i 1 

Kukkutaka. 

Shudra m. = Brahman/. 
Chandala. 


The reader who cares to pursue the subject further will find many other 
unions described, and the offspring classified, in Manu, Chap. X. In an earlier 
part of the work, a discussion of the question whether the seed is mightier than 
the soil in which it is sown, that is to say, whether the position of the male or 
of the female should be allowed the greatest weight in deciding the social position 
of the offspring of a cross union, again points to the importance that the regula- 
tion of such unions had attained at that period in the history of caste evolution. 
It seems difficult to ignore the possibility of the offspring having frequently 
secured the social status of the higher of the parents in a considerably shorter 
interval of time than the seven generations prescribed by the code. At the present 
day, certain divisions of Brahmans allow the admission to the caste of a child 
bom of a non-Brahman woman, provided that the necessary admission takes 
place before the navel chord is cut. It seems also likely, if due weight is given 
to the significance of the extracts quoted above, that some, at least, of the many 
endogamous divisions of Brahmans shown on page 189 arose through marriages 
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OHAP. VIII. 

Caste and 
Tribe. 


outside tlie caste. The S’lenvi division of the Sarasvats are commonly alleged 
to have been originally the result of certain Northern India Brahmans inter- 
marrying with the women of the Konkan and Kanara, who were not of recognized 
Brahman caste. Bor this reason, and because of tlieir irrfgularity in partaking 
of animal food, some of the stricter sub-castes of Brahmans deny the claim of the- 
Shenvis to equal rank. Among the Vanis, or Banias, who were allowed by the 
code of 3Ianu to follow the occupations of trade or agriculture, the present day 
divisions of Visa and Dasa suggest Mann’s classification of Vaishya andDasya, 
who are described in the code as the third of the twice-born castes, and the tribes 
beyond caste limits. It is not unlikely that these Visa and Basa divisions 
represent the two snb-castes that the contrast between true descent and cross 
breeding would give rise to. Certainly in the case of the Agarval Yanis, who 
have the Visa and Basa divi.sions, a tradition exists that “ when the daughter 
of Baja Yasnki, king of the snakes, married the sons of Baja Agrasena, they 
each brought a handmaid with them, and their descendants are the Basas. The 
Visa or pure Agarvals do not eat, drink, or inter-marry with them.”^ 

Commonly these terms are not traced to Mann, but are taken to mean the 
‘ ten ’ and the ‘twenty,’ — a numerical interpretation that is not entirely con- 
vincing, although it must be admitted that it has some support in the parallel 
Baraiuashe and Akaramashe, the ‘twelves ’ and the ‘elevens ’ of certain other 
castes, which represent respectively the divisions of pure and mixed origin. 

A comparison of all the points in which the caste scheme of the present 
day differs from the broad lines described in Manu would far exceed the limits 
of space that can be allotted to this Chapter. It has been seen how the strict- 
ness and minuteness of the modern law of endogamy contrasts with the provi- 
sions contained in the code for regulating unions between members of different 
castes. Another equally remarkable contrast in connection with the laws regard- 
ing food seems worthy of passing notice. Orthodox Brahmans of the present day 
may not touch animal food. Brobably any member of the caste found partaking 
of animal food in public would be expelled, and only re-admitted after the 
performance of pnlyascliitta (penance). It has already been observed that the 
orthodox sub-custes are disposed to deny that the Shenvis can be Brahmans 
because they permit the consumption of animal food. 

But in IManu (see Chapter V. 36 et seq.), a Brahman, though forbidden 
to eat animals unhallowed by mantras, may eat meat when consecrated with 
the Ycdic texts. Again, he who eats meat when he honours the gods and 
manes commits no sin, whether he has bought it, or himself has killed the 
animal, or has received it as a present from others {idem, Y. 32). Elsewhere, the 
birds and fish which may, and those Avhich may not, be eaten, are enumerated. 

Here is a second remarkable point of contrast between the castes in the 
early days of the Christian era, and those of the present time. It will be seen 
below in connection with the question of traditional and actual occupations of 
some of the leading castes, that there is yet another line of divergence from 
former customs. It may, of course, be remarked that it is not reasoisable to ex. 
pect the distinctions between the different parts of the social structure of society 
in the twentieth c.?ntury to closely resemble the aspect presented by society 
more than a thousand years ago, and that a comparison between Manu’s scheme 
and the latter-day castes only proves that two unlike things do not resemble 


1 Crooke’ti Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Ondh, Yol. I, page 17. 
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each other. If this is admitted, it will follow that the attempts so frequently 
made to classify castes on the former model should for the future he abandoned. 
What is the use of Lingayats endeavouring to divide their community into 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, if these four castes, within the 
meaning originally attached to the terms, have long ceased to exist ? ^ 

It is to be inferred from certain passages in the Code of Manu that a man 
could become a Brahman by occupation and not necessarily by descent. In 
this connection an explanation has been suggested for the origiu of gotras, the 
divisions of castes within the limits of which marriage is forbidden, and which 
are, therefore, described as exogamous. 

According to Tod, the genealogies of the earlier branches of the Aryans 
exhibit frequent instances of members terminating their luartial career in the 
commencement of a sect or gotra. The Kmishika gotra was established in this 
way. The greatest monarehs bestowed their daughters on royal liermits or sages. 
Ahalya, the daughter of the powerful Panchalika, became the wife of the ascetic 
Gautama, after whom an exogamous division of the Brahmans is named. The 
sage Jamadagni espoused the daughter of Sahasra Arjuna of Mahismati, king of 
the Hailya tribe, a branch of the Yadav race. 

It would follow, of course, that the descendants through males of such sages 
could not inter-marry, and, in so far as they married with other Brahmans, would 
constitute a true gotra or division within which marriage would be unlawful. But 
the authority for this theory of the origiu of gotras is not unexceptionable. It 
seems clear that just as many primitive tribes are known to have developed, at a 
very early stage, the exogamous divi&ions grouped under different totems, the 
Aryans and higher tribes of India may have felt the need for the restriction of 
marriages betAveen persons of the same family, and that the distinction of family 
groups by the name of some real or mythical ancestor would be an inevitable 
outcome of such a po'ition. At any rate, it does not seem wise to limit the 
explanation of the origin of gotras to the special cases of those who became 
Brahmans by adopting the functions of a Brahman. Such arguments would 
equally apply to the case of the family of a sage who was a Brahman by 
descent. 

Into a description of the very numerous sub-divisions of the castes and 
tribes shown in the list given on pages 190-193, that have not been entered in 


1 The following extract from a petition preseiiteil on the occasion of the recent Census hy the 
Lingayats of Tnmknr in the ilysore State to the Governor General in Council is signihcant of tJtc 
modern attitude of many castes in reference to ilana’s classihcation ; 

“ It is well known that among the Virshaivs or Liiijdyats. -who follow the Vedic doctrine, 
there are, as recognized hy the Shastras and by tlic public (opinion), four castes, viz., linihmaus, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishj as, and Shudras. At the time of the Census of 18B1, Virsancappa and others, 
representatives of onr sect, submitted a ]ictition in the matter to the llysoic Government * " *. 

•Just as among Hindu Yaishnavs there arc Bi ahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras, so among 
the Virshaivs or Lingayats there are (Brahm ms, Kshatriyas, &c.). In the Ceiisu.s schedule.^ and 
forms of 1901 it has been ordered that under the heading ‘ Caste,’ Lingayat should be written. This 
Avould mean that Virshaiv or Lingayat Bnihman. Kshatriva, Vaishya, Shndra, Holer, all belong to 
one and the same caste. We pray that Your Excellency in Council will be pleased to cancel this 
most offensive and mischievous order, and to direct that, in the Census Itnles, under the heading 
‘Caste,’ (the words) Virshaiv Brahmans, Virshaiv Kshatriyas, Virshaiv Vaishyas, Virshaiv 
Shudras, should be written. The order may kindly bo communicated to Gnbhi Huehhaya of 
Tumkur.’ 
c 25—00 
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HAP. YIIL the Census statistics for reasons that are given below, it is not possible to enter. 
Came axd As a typical case, however, a list of the sub-divisions recorded during the 
* Census in the case of 100,000 Bhils of Khandesh may be of interest. It is as 

follows : 


List of suh-divisions recorded for lOOpOO Bhils in Bhandesh. 


1. Ahir. 

14. Marvadi. 

2. Berad. 

15. Mavachi. 

3. Bhat. 

1 16. Mavas. 

4. Gadri. 

i 17. Naik. 

5. Gavathi. 

! 18. Olvi. 

6. Gopal. 

i 19. Pavara. 

7. Katavand. 

i 20. Eajput, 

8. Kavaji. 

1 ,21. Reve. 

9. Kokani. 

1 22. Sonavane. 

10. Koli. 

, 23. Tadvi. 

11. Kotil. 

24. Thakar. 

12. Kunbi. 

25. Vakade. 

13. Maratha. 

26. Yasavi. 


The remarkable feature of this list is the number of sub -divisional names that 
are also caste names shown in the classification list, e.g., Ahir, Berad, Bhat, Koli, 
Kunbi, Maratha, and Rajput. It is a curiosity of Indian caste divisions that 
there are many divisions like Ahir Kolis and Koli Ahirs, which sound very much 
like the same thing differently expressed. In reality they are as different as a 
horse chestnut and a chestnut horse. In a most interesting study of the genesis 
of tribal sub-divisions^ by a writer who studied his subject at close quarters, an 
explanation of the probable origin of such curiosities will be found by those who 
are anxious for information on the j)oint. It will be sufficient here to remark that 
the real difference between such apparently similar sub-aivisions is that, in one 
case, i.e., that of the Ahir Kolis, the members of the sub-division so named would 
only marry with Kolis, while in the other, the Koli Ahirs would only inter-marry 
with Ahirs. Whether they were, in the first case, originally Ahirs, or in the 
second Kolis, does not matter ; having cast in their lot with a tribe that permits 
no marriage with other tribes, they must marry with some sub-division of it, 
either bearing the same name as their own, or another. The position of an 
Ahir Bhil, for instance, is on all fours with that of an Ahir Sutar. The latter 
marries a Sutar, though he was originally an Ahir, and became a Sutar by 
occupation. In the case of the enumerator brought face to face with such 
subtleties of nominal refinements, the fact that a Bhil may be a Koli is apt to 
suggest that a Koli is often a Bhil. It is ail very confusing to the tyro in 
ethnographical distinctions, and probably for that reason the present classifica- 
tion has benefited to no small extent by the fact that only the main tribes of 
Bhils, Kolis, Ac., w^ere distinguished in the Census, and that no attempt was 
made to obtain a record of such divisions as the Bhil Kolis and the Koli Bhils. 

A few words are called for regarding the castes and tribes entered in Imperial 
Table XIII, Part I. 

The basis on w’hich the schedule column 8 was intended to be written up 
can be gathered from the brief instructions issued to enumei’ators through the 


^ Asiatic Studies, by Sir Alfred Lyall, Chap. VI, page 178. 
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supervising staff. ^ It was felt that, in view of the numerous difficulties explained 
in the earlier portion of this Chapter, the best test of social divisions for all 
Hindu and Jain castes was that of marriage ; but that it would be impossible at 
one Census to secure complete details of endogamous sub-castes in all but a very- 
limited number of cases. Before such a sub-caste list can be published, it is 
necessary to ascertain the names of all the sub-divisions between which marriage 
is forbidden. This is desirable, not only in order that divisions which are not 
endogamous may be struck out ; but also because the supervisor must be given 
some idea of the nature of the sub-caste names to be expected in each case, or 
he will allow most of the entries to be wrongly made. 

The limits of time imposed on Census operations do not permit of such an 
enquiry being carried out for all castes and tribes on the occasion of one Census . 
nor is the information on record sufficient to permit of enquiry being dispensed 
with. It was therefore resolved to proceed on a systematic plan, which may in 
course of time secure the object aimed at, and to focus efforts on obtaining a 
correct record of the numbers to be classed under the sub-divisions of a few 
castes on each occasion. For the present Census, the Brahmans, Yanis, Linga- 
yats, and Maratlias were selected. These collectively number 7,075,000 or 
more than one-quarter of the population of the Presidency. The result has been 
a fairly successful record of these main castes by sub-divisions that do not 

1 Supplementary Buie 8 . — In the case of Hindus and Jains yon should record the main caste 
or tribal name in column 8, thus— Koli, Lohar, Bhil, Kumbhar, Teli. Do not enter snb-diTisions. 
Thus you need not enter the kind of Koli or Bhil such as Chunvalya Koli or Patuiia Bhil, if the 
person enumerated states he is a Koli or a Bhil. 

In the case of Brahmans, Vanis, Liug-iiyats, and Marathas, ^T■hen a person says he is one of these, 
you should ask the name of the dirisioa of the Brahmans, Vanis, Lingiivats, or Marathas -n-ithiu 
which he is bound to marry, and enter both the caste name and name of the division. 

Bxamples . — A Brahman may be a Karhade, Konkanasth, Sheuvi, Havik, Audich, Nagar, 
Agarval, Pokarna, &o. 

A Vani may be a Deshaval, Harsola, Kagar, Agaiwal, Osval, &c. 

A Liugayat may be a Bauijgar, Shilvanl, Jangam. Dhulpivad, Devang, &u. 

A Maratha may be a Konkani JIaratha or a Mardclia Knnbi. 

In such instances you must enter in column 8, Brahman— Deshasth, Tani — Osval, Lingayat — 
Jangam, IMaratha — Konkani, as the case may be. 

Ko distinctions of religious or scholastic natui-e should be entered in the caste column, e.y., 
Vaishnav, Smart, Apastamb, Rigvodi, &c., unless the name is given yon as that of a sub-division 
■within -ivhich the person must marry. 

Ko names -which only express locality, and which therefore include many caste divisions living 
in that locality, should he entered by you as divisions of castes. Avoid Gujarati, Deccani, Karnatak, 
Hindustani, Pardeshi. These generally mean nothing beyond tho fact that the person comes from 
Gujarat, the Deccan, &e., and are not caste divisions. If you are in doubt whether any name given 
as a division of caste is correct in accordance with these instructions, yon -svill consult the Charge 
Superintendent. 

In the case of Mahomedan tribes, you -will ask for the fullest particulars of the division of the 
tribe to -whiob the bead of the family belongs. Do not -write do-wn only Baluch, Brabui, or Sumia, 
but enter Balnch — Rind, Brahul — Ahmedzai, or Sumra — Sumrio, as the ease mav he. 

If the caste or tribe name given seems -wrong, you -will enter it all the same but also enter the 
division of it to which the person says he belongs, even though yon would otherwise only enter the 
caste and tribe name, alone. Thus, if a man says he is a Virshaiv Brahman, or a Daivadnya 
Brahman, enter as such. If he is a Panchal or a Sonar, and claims to be a Brahman, enter as 
Brahman — Panchal, Brahman — Sonar. 

In the case of a Christian convert, do not insist on his giving the name of his former caste, 
but if he has no objection to giving it, enter the same in column 8, which would otherwise be 
blank. 
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inter- marry, as tlie small number of unspecified under each will show. The 
authority for the entry of each sub-caste name is the Census Committee for the 
area in which the sub-caste is found. Some errors may, no doubt, have 
lieen made in conducting the enquiries of which the list is the result. But the 
gentlemen who kindly volunteered their services to assist in the preparation of 
these lists form a body of local opinion that carries great weight ; and it may 
fairly be claimed that they speak with an authority that cannot lightly be 
challenged. 

In the case of the Lingayats there is some little uncertainty, which has 
still to be cleared, concerning the true position of the seven leading sub-divisions 
regarding inter- marriage. Apart from the special hypergamous structure of these 
divisions which has already been referred to, and which, it will be remembered, 
permits a member of the higher division to accept a bride from the lower, 
though no daughter of the former wmuld be given in marriage to a voath of the 
latter, there is some evidence to show that an advance can be made from a 
lower to a higher division by means of a process of cUksha, or initiation, which 
ultimately confers the full social precedence of the higher division on the 
person who undergoes it. The reports of the Committees, however, are not 
unanimous in their descriptions of these sub-divisions. It is quite possible that 
practice is not uniform in all districts. Further enquiry may reveal grounds 
for re-arranging a few of the entries between 342 and 422. It is permissible to 
assume that the great majority of these eighty sub-divisions are endogamous 
occupational groups, and the classification of Lingayats, for that reason, seems to 
be an advance on previous records. The names of many of these sub-divisions 
occur under Hindus other than Lingayats. It is assumed for the present that 
these represent the caste fragments left by the conversion of part of the caste 
to Virshaivism. But there is at present no certainty that tliis is the case, since 
Lingayats commonly consider themselves Hindus. It is apparently one of the 
claims to distinction of the present Census that it has discovered a new caste 
bearing the euphemistic name of Gajnle-bajule. The caste numbers only twelve 
members — five men and seven women — and was returned in the district of 
Poona. The Durga-murgis also make their first appearance on this occasion 
These are scarcely more numerous than the rival debutants. They appear to reside 
in Belgaura District. Speculation on the probable nature and occupation of such 
T nd strays is hardly worth recording. Generallv, such 
parvenus have a brief existence, and disappear in a mysterious manner "in the 
inter-censal period. There are one or two entries of special interest in the 
long list of 691 castes and tribes which make up Table XIII. 

Entry Xo. 240, GMH, is a term that has occurred on previous occasions. 
At first .sight it appears to mean only persons from the Ghat tracts, Avho are' 
residents of other places, and are described under a geographical name. It 
seems, however, that they are Marathas from the Ghats, resident in Bombay, 
and evidence independent of the mere fact that they are repeatedlv described 
as Ghutis, suggests that they are a caste in process of formation. 

Entry hTo. 459, the “ Narndhar Paiks,'’ contains an important link in the 
chain of evidence bearing on the genesis of claims to caste precedence. The 
Bale Paiks in Kanara are reported to have recently been in consultation with 
an enterprising Brahman, w'ho has discovered for them a connection with the 
traditional twice-born caste of Kshatriya. Into the detailed history of the 
origin that they are now disposed to claim for their caste, it is not necessarv to 
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enter. But certain of the more adventurous members of the caste have recently 
adopted the sacred thread, taken the name of “ Ncmdhar PaiJcs,” and arrogated 
to themselves the precedence of Kshatriya, or twice-born members of the 
warrior caste. They were, no doubt, a fighting caste in the days of Tipu Sultan ; 
but their connection with the Kshatriyas of Manu’s classification is certainly 
open to question. The whole proceeding is pregnant with suggestions concern- 
ing the possible origin of many so-called twice-bom castes ; and it is of special 
interest to discover in the Census entries .a certain number of Hale Paiks in 
the guise of an entirely new caste — tho Namdhar Paiks of Kanara. This is a 
caste which is likely to grow rapidly at the expense of the Hale Paiks, and 
its future is certainly worthy of careful observation. In view' of the traditional 
accounts of the destruction of the Kshatriya caste by Parashuram, it is note- 
worthy to observe the re-discovery of such Kshatriyas by Brahmans, among 
whom the tradition is cherished for obvious reasons. 

Entry No. 460, the Ndnakshahis, really relates to Sikhs. In Chapter III, 
it has been shown how the Sikhs in Sind described themselves as Hindus 
of the Nanakshahi sect. The majority of these are to be found in the caste 
table as Lohdnm, under the head of Vanis (No. 553) ; but a few have lent 
special emphasis to the fact that they consider themselves Hindus by describing 
their caste as Nanakshahi — a proceeding that, broadly speaking, w'ould find 
a parallel in certain Englishmen describing their nationality as Roman 
Catholics, — and one which affords yet another example of the divergent meanings 
which the people are in the habit of attaching to the word “caste.” 

We may conclude this review of a few of the striking features of the Caste 
Table of 1901, by a reference to a small caste, whose identity has been ruthlessly 
sacrificed in preparing the returns. A blank entry in the vernaculars of this 
Presidency is usually described as “ puj.” In abstracting the Census schedules, 
certain caste entries were found to be blank, and were read out as The 

intelligent subordinate who recorded these caste entries on the slips, instead of 
putting a blank for the caste, wrote the w'ord “puj,” and in due course a 
new caste of “p'y” appeared in the Census statistics. It was felt that this 
method of adding to the not altogether inadequate caste list of the Presidency 
was scarcely legitimate, and the new-born caste of two male and two female 
puj ” has been relegated to the obscurity of “ Hindus unspecified.” Few, it 
is hoped, will be found to challenge the justice of this summary disposal of the 
“ puj” family. 

Musalman castes appear at first sight to be a contradiction in terms, for all 
Musalmans should be equal in the sight of Allah, and, as Musalmans, free to 
inter marry among their fellows. But, as is w'ell known, there are many 
castes of converts in India, for the most part occupational, who do not inter- 
marry, though professing the faith of Islam. At the same time, the centre of 
gravity of social precedence among Musalmans is to be found in descent from 
the Prophet, or from his relations and companions. Thus, the Musalman in 
the Bombay Presidency may describe his caste or tribe either as Dhobi, i.e. a 
W'asherman, to take an instance, or as a Sheikh, that is, a descendant of the 
Prophet’s collaterals. This seems to offer a sufficiently promising ground for 
confusion ; but, of recent years, fresh complications have been introduced by the 
practice of returning the particular law school favoured by the Musalman as his 
tribe or caste. There are four such schools : the Shafai^ the Hamfi, the 
Malika, and the Hambalis. The Turkish Tartar and Indian Musalman are 
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mostly Hanajis. The Arabs of the littoral and the Eonkan Musalmans oi 
Western India are Slicfais. The Musalmans of 3Iorocco and Barbary and those 
of the Soudan are Malikas. To describe a Musalman’s tribe as a Hanafi is an 
obvious abuse of terms. Yet tlu-ee of the four schools were returned as tribal 
names. All such entries have been treated as “ unspecified.’’^ 

The caste figures for Musalmans in Table XIII such as attari, kasai or 
chappuikand, must be received with great caution. As already explained, the 
majority of Indian converts to Islam have a fondness for returning themselves as 
Sheikhs of the Kureshi stock, or even as Sayads ; and nearly one million of the 
total Musalman population will be found under the tribal name of Sheikh 
(Xo. 817). It is, therefore, more than probable that the figures given opposite 
the caste entries fall very short of the correct total for the Alusalmans following 
the occupation that the caste name suggests. 

In consideration of all that has been written above concerning the multipli- 
city of caste divisions in the Presidency, and of the very largo number of entries 
in Table XIII, it is in a measure a relief to note that the great majority of 
Hindus can be grouped under a comparatively limited number of main heads. 
In l&Sl, Mr. Baines showed that over 72 per cent, of the Hindus fall within one 
of twenty-four large castes. In the same way it can be shown from the present 
Census that S5 per cent, of the Hindus are members of one of twenty-eight main 
groups, all exceeding 100,000. These are, in order of numerical precedence : 


Hi mil! caste and irilal a roups if tie Preside acn v:i*Ji over 100,000 meeubers. 


I. Marat has 

3, (350, 000 

2, Kunbis (other than 


Maratha Kunbis) . 

2,000,000 

3. Kolis 

l,707.00u 

-i. Lingayats 

1,422,1.00 

5. Dheds, Holias and 


Maliars ... 

],S20.0oO 

Braliiuaiis 

1,053,000 

7. Vanis 

970,000 

S. Bhangars, Kurnhas 


and Bharvads 

781,000 

c. Bhils 

480,000 

10. Rajputs 

385,1.00 

11. Modus and Chaiubars. 

311,000 

12. Mails 

291,000 

13. Mangs 

250,000 


14. 

Kurubhavs 

239,000 

15. 

Sutars 

211.000 

16. 

Agris 

211,000 

37. 

Sonars 

195,000 

IS. 

Hajams and Xhavis. 

188,000 

19. 

Berads 

177,000 

20. 

Baudharas... 

109,000 

21. 

Varlis 

151,000 

22. 

Darjis 

151,000 

23. 

Telis or Ghaiiehis ... 

129,000 

24. 

Thakurs ... 

122,000 

25. 

Lohai’s 

116,000 

26. 

Vanjaiis ... 

113,000 

27. 

Kabaris 

108,000 

2S. 

Ahirs 

105,000 


The only caste or tribe shown in Mr. Baines’ list which does not occur again 
in the above list is the Miibla tribe, wbo have fallen below 100,000 as a result 
of the recent famine. 


To assist the reader who is not well acquainted with the intricacies of 
caste terminology, a list of synonyms has been attached to Table XIII. In 
the past, some confusion has arisen by castes appearing under one name at one 
Census, and under another at the next. 


‘ Taken from information on the gubject of the iMusalmans of the Presidency supplied oy 
Phan BalnUlur Fazlallah Latfallah. It must bo noted that the term ‘ Malika’ appears to he 
capable of being interpreted in two ways. There is the meaning given in the test, and it also 
^eems that, in the days of the Musalman governors of Gujarat, the names J/uhT', Molesalam and 
S'li'llii were coined by the ilusalmans to distinguish converts to Islam from Rajputs and Kolis 
h-i'le Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part II, page 25). The meaning of the word being’, therefore, 
uoubtiul, Malik iltisalmans have Deen classed as Unspecified. 
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Duhlas of Broacli ^yere shown as Dablas in ISSl and Tala v las in 189]. cHAl^xiU 
The separate entry at one Census of the divisions of Brahmans known as Jdvals '''■ 

and Khots, Aliirs and Rcinvat, Shenvis and Gaud-Sdmsvat, KoJcanastli and 
Cliitpdvan^ has also served merely to complicate Census statistics. 

Sectarian names such as Vaisliaav, Snidi't, Shaiv, Rdmdnvj , See., have not 
been allowed to appear in the table at all ; those who returned such names for 
their caste have been treated as “ uuspecitied."’ 

Purely geographical names have, as far as possible, been eliminated. 

Bengali, Madrasi, Punjabi, &c., are of no interest in a list of castes. 

In 1891, the Provincial Superintendent had to dispose of 600 caste names, 
or names of caste divisions, under “ unclassified” {vide page 157 of the Beport). 

Of these, nearly half came from Bombay City, where the people on that occa- 
sion wrote up their own schedules. The new system adopted for the Census in 
the City in 1901 has practically put a stop to such eccentricities in recording- 
caste names in Bombay. On page 157 of his Report, Mr. Drew gives a selection 
of the.se curiosities. Many of them appear to be merely mis- spellings such a:, 

AbccJii iev Hapshi, Amfjir for Amhig, Andhij.aAov Andhra, Aroda tor Arora, 

&c., &c. 

On this occasion, partly on account of the sub-divisions of main castes 
being ignored, except in the case of Brahmans, Vanis, Bingayats, and Mar:ithas. 
scarcely twenty names -were returned which could not oe identified. It must, 
how'ever, be admitted that the number of unspecified, i.e., persons who returned 
no caste name, is large in comparison wdth 1891. One reason for this is that 
the sectarian, geographical, and other terms not connoting a caste, returned in 
1901, have been relegated to the limbo of “ unspecified.” 

Since the Census of 1891, much light has been thrown on the subject of Sin.! Trite- 
the correct classification of the Musalmau races in Sind through the publication 
ot a comprehensive study of these races by Khan Bahadur badik Ali Sher Ali 
Ansari.^ AYith the assistance of the information contained in that interesting 
work, an eflort has been made to show the leading races of Sind in Table Kill 
by main tribes, sub-divisions being grouped for this purpose under the parent 
tribe. A reference to Table XVI of the Census for 1891 will show a very large 
number of tribal names given for Sind utiiler mam divisions such as Jdaliich oi 
Tathan, in the class described as non-Indian Asiatic Races. It is unneccs^arv 
to discuss here the applicability of the uescriptiou non-Iudian to races that nave 
been domiciled in India for very lengthy periods ; but it is desirable to explain the 
source of error that lies in attempting to carry the classification of tribal ditisions 
into too great detail. To take an instance, the Baluch in Sind comprises inanv 
tribes, of which the 13 nrdis ave one of t'.e most numerous. The dBardis have tvo 
branches, the Siiudur Bunlis and the Rajt Burdls. The Sundar Bio'dis have 
twentv-two divisions, or septs, of which we nia.y select one, the Jafri, for th*' 
purposes of illustration. A Jafri may describe himself as a Jafri, a Sandar 
Bitrdi, a Burdi unspecified, or a Baluchi. He will probably name the division of 
which he is most proud of being a member. Thus, the Census figures for haluch 
unspecified, Bi’rdis, Sundar Bu.rdis, and Jufris, -will probablv fail to convev an 
accurate picture of the numerical extent of any one of these dii isions below 


1 The iln^alman Ra.'ts ioiir.h ir. sTvh Itil-icLi-Mn, n;,d Afghanistf.ii, hy KLaa Bahadur Sa 
Ali Sktr Aii Ar.s.'.ri. H'lT. 
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Baluch. In, order to convey a fairly accurate impression of the size of the main 
tribes in Sind, from which all the sub-divisions given in 1891 are ofPshoots, the 
classification has been restricted on this occasion to one step below the racial 
divisions of Aral), Baluch, Bathan, &c., and, in the event of the entries below 
any one of these heads being largely grouped under unspecified, the attempt to 
show tribal divisions has been abandoned. No true conception of the strength 
of the tribal divisions can he gathered from a classification showing a prepon- 
derating number of unspecified. Theoretically, as Musalmans, the sub-trihes 
are all equal, and may inter-marry freely ; hut, in practice, great weight is 
given to the social position of the different divisions, and marriage is restricted 
either to those within the limits of the tribe, or to members of tribes of equal 
social standing. With the social advancement of individual members of the 
tribes, new sub-tribes are constantly in process of formation, some of whieh 
may in time find it convenient to ignore the true history of their origin, in an 
attempt to claim affinity with tribes of reeognized social pre-eminence. Thus, 
it becomes a question of some complexity to allot to each name, returned as 
representing a tribal division, its true position in the historical development of 
the tribe. Eesearch of this nature is hardly within the true province of Census 
work, and certainly requires more time than is available between the prepara- 
tions for the Census and the publication of the final results. In these brief 
remarks some justification may be found for the grouping of the Sind tribes 
adopted on this occasion. We may now proceed to consider the information 
wffiich it conveys. 

The racial classification of Musalmans in Sind is based on their consisting 
of ten divisions. These are : 


1. Arabs. 

2. Afghans or Pathans, 

3. Baluch. 

4. Brahui. 

5. Jat. 


6. Makrani. 

7. iloghal. 

8. Sindhi. 

9. Sheikh. 

lO. Menial and slave tribes. 


Of these, the Jat and Makrani divisions are allied to tbe Baluch. Arabs 
numbering 261,000 are half Sayads, who are returned as 130,009. A diffi- 
culty arises in connection with these. The term Sayad, strictly interpreted, 
means Lord or Chief, and is applied to the descendants of the Prophet's 
daughter, Bihi Fatma. A Sayad should, therefore, he an Arab by race. But it 
would he rash to conclude that all who return themselves as Sayads are Arabs. 
The term has grown in popularity with tbe social eminence that a right to the 
title of Sayad confers ; and there seems some reason for suspecting that Sayads 
are produced in these days very much in the same way as new divisions of 
Brdhmans in the case of Hindus. Similarly, under the Arabs, there should be 
a division of Arab Sheikhs, descendants of the Prophet’s relations. But the 
term Sheikh is one used now-a-days by almost aU Hindu converts to Islam. The 
total number of Sheikhs enumerated in the Presidency at this Census was 
967,000. Only a minute section of this collection could be Arabs, and it has there- 
fore been necessary to exclude them from the Arabs, and to enter them separately 
as Sheikh, or Sheikh nao Muslim. It is of interest to notice that the Kalhora 
tribe is returned at a little over 23,000. These were the forerunners of the 
Talpurs in the governing tribes of Sind, before the days of British rule. As 
the unspecified Arabs are relatively few in nurnber, the true extent of the 
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Kalhora tribe at the present day can be taken to be bet\veen twenty and thirty 
thousand. 

The Baluch proper number 54i2,000, shown in sixteen main tribes. Tlie 
unspecified are only 4,000. The connection of these tribes with Harin, the 
reputed ancestor of the majority of Baluchis, is illustrated in the following 
genealogical table : 


Harin. 


Jalal Khan. 

1 




1 

IHr All. 

1 

1 

Xos. 

1 1 
Lashari Hot 

i 

Korai 

1 .1 

Jato Zendi Kluin 

j 

Murad Khan 

1 

Murad Khan. 

<o, 


(K) 

(L) i 





1 

1 1 

No issue. 

Alan ied Jato. 

7 septs. 


4 septs. 

7 septs. j 



1 

Ha^i 


1. 

Husein 

1 

(M) 

1 

(N) 


(H) 


(I) 

.Soudar, 

Haji. 


1. 

5 septs. 


1 

7 septs. 

22 septs. 

7 septs. 



Tribes descended from Rind. 


I I I I i I 

(A) (B) (C) (U) (S) (K) 

Bind, Dombki, Kbosa, Jamali, Jakhrani, L'gbari, 
16 septs, 17 septs, 13 septs. 12 septs. S septs. none. 


It will be seen that the Rind tribe, with its offshoots, the Domhhi, Khosa 
Jamali, Jakrani, Lighari, is the most important numerically. The Rind alone 
are returned at nearly 100,000. The allied tribes number 170,000, so that it 
may he said that the Rind tribe and its offshoots includes half the Baluchis in 
Sind at the present time. 

Next to the Bind are the Qhandicts, numbering 75,000. This tribe is 
descended from Hot, third son of Jalal Khan (vide supra), who had two sons, 
Haji and Husein. These give their names to the two main branches of the 
tribe. About four-fifths of the Chandias are returned as descendants of the 
elder brother, Haji. 

Like the Chandias, the Bitrdis, who stand next to them in numerical order 
of precedence, and number 6S,000, are descended from two brothers, Snndar 
and Haji (vide supra). 55,000 of them are named after the elder brother 
Sundar. 

Of the Mari and Bugti tribes, ivho are well known on the frontier, only a 
comparatively small number have been recorded in Sind, By some, these tribes 
are thought to be branches of the Rind, and it is possible that some members 
of them may have been included in “Hind unspecified.” It is only by a careful 
record and scrutiny of the numerous sept names that a correct classification 
of these tribal fragments between the Hind and allied main tribes can be 
arrived at. 

The historically interesting Talpurs, who include the Amirs of Sind, and 
furnished .the dynasty that succeeded the Kalhoras, have been merged in the 
Mari tribe on this occasion. In the case of the BraMds, Moghals, and Patham, 
as well as the Sindhi (with two exceptions), the rtturns of tribal sub-divisions 
are not of any value owing to the very large number of entries under the tribal 
name, sub-division unspecified. They have therefore been omitted. 

The exceptions are the two Sindhi tribes of Samo and Samro. Por five 
hundred years previous to the middle of the fourteenth century, princes of the 
Samro dynasty controlled the destinies of Sind. They were succeeded by the 
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Samo rulers, who reigned till 1521. If the Census classilication is accurate, there 
are now 121,000 of the Samro tribe and 794,000 of the Samos in Sind. In 1891, 
the septs of these two tribes became mixed up in some way, several Sami'O septs 
being included in Samos. The figures on that occasion were, Samos 562,000 and 
Samros 62,000. Probably the present returns are nearer to a correct estimate 
of the relative strength of these tribes ; but the entry (No. 751) of 682,000 
persons as Sinclhi, which is a term applied to Samo, Samro, Muhano, Daliar, 
JIahar, and other local tribes, in spite of the instructions issued to supervisors 
{vide page 199), surrounds with an atmosphere of uncertainty any attempt to 
estimate the true proportions of the numerous Sindhi tribes. 

This, of course, does not affect the statistics given for Arabs, Brahui, Baloch, 
3Ioghal, and Pathan, who wmuld not describe themselves as Sindhi. 


An attempt has been made 
rr, , T castes 

.'^ulisiciiary lable 1. 

^ 1901. 

ablv suffered least from changes 
the result of the attempt can 
take a low iustances, the Bhangi 
in the last ten years ; but many 
a separate caste under the name 
only apparent. 


to compare the numbers returned for certain 
in the three successive Census years ISSl, 1891, 
The castes selected are those wliich have prob- 
in the system of classification ; but, at the best, 
only be received with great caution. Thus, to 
caste appears from the Table to have lost heavily 
of this caste appear now to consider themselves 
of JIazbi Sikh, and the decrease is probably 


Again, the Lamdns, a gypsy tribe well knowm in the Deccan, at first sight 
scorns to have lost over 100, OuO out of 137,000 in the period 1891-1901. The 
figures for the three years are : 


1881 

1891 

1901 


... 11,566 
... 137,290 
... 18,205 


It is almost certain tliat in 1891 there was some error in classification ; 
possibly Lohdnas were mixed with Lamdns, or Labdnas, as they are sometimes 
called. Authorities are not wanting who hold that the two wmre originally one, 
though now they differ widely in social status, occupation, and appearance. It 
is impo.‘<si'de to account for the invasion of the Presidency by 100,009 Lamdns 
bctwa-en ]8.''l and 1891, wliich would certainly have attracted the notice of the 
local officials in the area visited by the immigrants. The decrease here in the 
last ten years must again be rather apparent than real. One more illustration 
Avill suffice. For the twenty years, the progress of the Brahmans has been as 
follow's ; 


ISSl ... ... ... ... 1,011,198 

1811 ... ... ... ... ... 1,318,246 

1101 ... ... ... ... ... 1,052,708 

It is unlikely that a decrease has occurred, to the extent indicated by the 
figures, since 1891. A stricter classification, tending to exclude from the class 
members of castes such as Sonars and Lingdgats, must be, in part at least, the 
cause of the apparent decrease. On the other hand, the increase in Mocliis, 
Malidrs, and Lhohis is very probably correct. In the first two cases, it is difficult 
to conceive that any one would return himself wrongly as belonging to tlie caste, 
W'bich offers few attractions to the man in search of social advancement, and 
dhobis, or washermen, are probably sufficiently easy to trace to render mis- 
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description very unlikely. Again, the reduced numbers sliown in the case of Ohap. Vlir. 
certain of the iorest tribes such as the JBhils, Ghodhvas, Dnhlas, Ndikdas, Cash: a - i. 
Vdghris, and Vdrlis, may well be accurate. The cause of this decrease has riunL-. 

been referred to in Chapter II. It is unlikely that the forest trib'^s, which have 
lost collectively a considerable number, should have been largely entered under 
other caste names, and an adequate cause for the decrease has already been 
found in the famine. 

Any particulars dealing with marriage in relation to caste are bound to be 
„ . , of interest. It is generallv asserted that the castes 

bubsidiai’j lable II. i . i . i i • n • i i « 

'wmcli stand higa lu the social scale favour infant 

marriages, and set themselves against the re-marriage of their widows, whereas 
the lower castes are not supposed to indulge to the same extent in early 
marriages. anJ are admittedly more favourably disposed towards the re- 
marriage of widows. 

If this is so, the result should he readily capable of arithmetical expres- 
sion. Statistics should show a higher ratio of married to unmarried among the 
children of higher castes than in the case of their social iuferior.s, while the 
percentage of widows in castes which do not allow thorn to rc-marry should, 
ipso facto, he higher than in the case of others. 

Imperial Table XIV, and the table at the end of this Chapter, will throw 
some light on these points. A study of them suggests some rather curious 
conclusions. Taking the Brahmans, as the highest caste socially, aud the 
jMahars, as typical of one of the lowest, with the Bhils to represent the wild 
tribes, it will be seen that the percentages of unmarried girls in the age periods 
15 — 20 in each case are : 

Brdhmans ... ... ... ... 0 

Mahdrs ... ... ... ... 0 

Bhils ... ... ... ... 2 

Again, the percentages of married girls of the age period 5 — 12 in the same 
three cases are : 

Brdhmaiis ... ... ... ... 2 

Mahars ... ... ... ... 5 

Bhils ... ... ... ... 1 

Berads, who are a waudonng vribe, and the Kolis, who are often only half 
Ilindnized, seem to he in much the same position as the Jlahars. 

This is not at all what would ordinarily^ he expected. If current theories 
on the subject are not wholly incon ect, the Ilahars, and a porfiou of the Bhils, 
should show a large percentage of unman led girls after the age of puberty'', viz., 
in the period 15— 20, But this is not the case. Again, the higher caste should 
show tno largest percentage of girls married at the age period 5 — 12^ if there are 
more marriages celebrated in childhood Avithin the caste than in the case of 
other and lower castes. This, again, dt^es not seem to he borne out by statistics, 
the Mahars shoAi ing a far bight r jtercentage ot married girls in the age period 
5 — 12 than the Brahmans. If anv inference can be drawn from these fisures 
it is that among the tribes and castes in the lower ranks of the social scale, the 
priictice of infant marriage of daughters is far more common than is geueraUv 
supposed to he the case. 

With the hoys, the figures seem to shoAv that the marriage age does not 
vary very greatly iu spite of difference of precedence. Thus, for the same three 
castes, Ave have, in the case of boys unmarried at age period 15 — 20 ; 
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Brahmans ... ... ... ... 7 

Mahers ... ... ... ... 4 

Bhils ... ... ... ... 6 

and, in the case of hoys married in the age periods 5 —12, 12 — .15, 15 — 20 : 

Br^ihmanf! ... ... ... ... 0 2 4 

Mahars ... ... ... ... 0 0 3 

Bhils ... ... ... ... 0 0 2 


There is perhaps a greater preference for the early marriage of boys among 
the higher castes, judging from these statistics, than in the case of the girls. 

There is special interest in the figures showing the relative position of the 
sub-divisions of Lingayats and Marathas, and the Brahmans of the Presidency 
proper compared with those found in Sind. 

In the case of girls unmarried at period 15 — 20 the table shows : 

High caste Lingayats ... ... 1 Marathas prosier ... ... 0 

Low caste do. ... ... 2 Kunbis ... ... ... ... 0 

and, for girls married in period 5 — 12 : 

High caste Lingdyats ... ... 4 j Marathas proper ... ... 4 

Low caste do. ... ... 4 | Kunbis ... ... ... ... 6 

The difference in the first case is remarkably small — less, certainly, than, 
was to have been expected. The figures for Kunbis arc also remarkable. 


For Sind Brahmans and others, tbe basis of comparison is as follows ; 


First, girls unmarried in age period 15 — 20 : 

Sind Brahmans ... ... 4 

Others ... ... ... ... 0 

and, secondly, girls married in age period 5 — 12 : 

Sind Brahmans ... ..t ... 3 

Others ... ... ... ... 2 


These figures seem to show' that the Sind Brahmans merr}^ their girls at an 
early age, if they marry them at all, hut that they have not the objection of the 
more orthodox Brahmans of the Presidency to their daughters remaining 
unmarried if there are not found husbands by tbe time they aro fifteen. In the 
later age period, numarried females are comparatively numerous among Sind 
Brahmans. Tliey are practically nil in the case of others. The second test 
of orthodoxy among Hindu castes which we are able, by means of the tables 
under consideration, to apply, is the degree of prevalence of widow re-marriage. 
To tlie highest castes, such re-marriages are an abomination. The reasons that 
have been advanced for the prejudice against them are numerous. Certainly, 
in the case of the lower castes and forest tribes, the ceremonies adopted for 
such marriages are of a nature to suggest that they are prompted by fear of 
tbe spirit of the departed husband making himself objectionable, not only to 
the wddow-bride, but to others taking part in the ceremony. This, at least, is 
one explanation of their being conducted under cover of darkness, and with the 
aid of certain ceremonies commonly relied upon as a protection against spirits. 
Immature conceptions of the nature of the changes involved in death might 
not unnaturally lead to the suspicion that any one assisting the deceased’s wife 
to take to herself another husband might have an unpleasant reckoning to 
settle with the shade of the departed, who might very well be taking a not 
altogether uninterested part in the proceedings. However that may he, 
statistics show that widow re-marriage is least common among Rajputs, Vanis, 
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and Brahmans, nrlio have percentages of 27, 26, and 25 widows, respectively. CHAP. Vlil. 
At the loAver end of the scale, Mahers, Berads, Bhils, and Lohanas have 19, 16, 13, Casts A>;i> 
and 8. Probably the Musalman influence in Sind, already referred to in this 
Chapter, is responsible for the fact that Lohanas, who occupy a good social position 
in that province, are found in company with the unclean castes and forest 
tribes. • 


It would, at any rate, appear that the extent to wdiich widow re-marriage is 
alloAved is ordinarily a better test of tLe social position held by a caste than that 
of infant marriage. 

Here, again, the relative positions of the sub-castes are worth noting. A 
comparison of Marathas proper and Kunbis gives the index figure as 23 in each 
case. The high caste Lingayats have 22 widows to 25 of the low caste of their 
community. The Sind Brahmans known as Sarstidh have only 9 per cent, to 
the 25 of all Brahmans, or 3l of the Brahmans of Gujarat : and in the case of 
Sind Brahmans, other than Pushkarna or Sarsiidh, the figure is as low as 16. 

It may, perhaps, he desirable to dismiss this subject with a word of warning. 
The effects of mortality due to famine and plague on the two sexes may have 
introduced a special element into the causes governing the proportion of widows 
in castes and tribes that have suffered most from either. A fresh comparison 
of statistics, similarly prepared, for periods free from such disturbing influences, 
would he of no little value, and the results wmuld command greater confidence. 

The comparative proportion of females to males in different castes has 

Subsidiary Table III already been discussed at length in Chapter IV, and 

the subject need not be reverted to here. It has been 
seen that caste is in many iustanees a distinction based on occupation. Manu 
(Chapter X) has prescribed the occupations that may be followed by the four 
traditional castes. The big tribes, such as the Ahirs, Gujars, and possibly the 
Marathas, who penetrated into the Presidency from the north, split up into 
occupational castes, so that we have Ahir Sutdrs, Ahir Sonars, and so on, at the 
present day. Occupation has divided, and continues to divide, Musalman con- 
verts into functional groups. If, therefore, to this extent occupation is a factor 
in the formation of caste, it will repay enquiry to examine the distribution of 
certain typical castes by occupation (Imperial Table XVI). The enquiry will 
perhaps suggest to the reader the ultimate effects on caste constitution of such 
changes in occupation. 

To the Brahman, the study and teaching of the Vedas, sacrificing, and 
giving or receiving gifts have, as we have seen, been specifically allotted. 
Agriculture and the service of the State are distinctly discouraged by the code 
of Manu, and are only permissible in special circumstances. 

It will he observed, on a reference to the table at the end of this Chapter, 

that at the present day 22 per cent, of the Brihmans, 
of whom 100,000 were taken as a test, follow the 
traditional occupation of priest and student. The prohibition against State 
service and agriculture is now of little weight, since 47 per cent, follow those 
two methods of earning a livelihood. Possibly, the peculiar circumstances of 
the present day are held to constitute the exception provided for in Manu. 
How far the absolute prohibition against a Brahman selling cooked food, condi- 
ments or salt, milk, and sugar, is consistent with the fact that 5 per cent, are 
occupied in the “ supply of food, drink, and stimulants,” we need not pause to 

c 25—53 


Subsidiary Table lY. 
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enquire. The “ supply of textile fabrics and cloth ” seems almost equally 
irregular from Mann’s point of view. The high percentage of the caste following 
agriculture is largely due to the Karnatak Brahmans, of whom 76 per cent, 
are apparently agriculturists. In occupation, the Sindhi Brahmans would 
appear to be the most orthodox, since 51 per cent, of the selected number hawe 
been shown under the “learned and artistic professions.” The Vdnis may 
perhaps be taken as the nearest approximation to the Yaishyas of Manu’s Cjcle, 
to whom trade and agriculture were allotted’as occupations. They appear to show 
25 per cent, in commerce, to which, perhaps, should be added 39 per cent, in 
the supply of food and drink, 10 per cent, in textile fabrics and dress, as well as 
3 per cent, under agriculture, if we wish to arrive at the true percentage follow- 
ing lawful employment. It is interesting to note that this caste now sliows 
2 per cent, in administration, compared with the 7 per cent, of the Brahmans. 

The Mardtha and the Mardtlia Kimhi show their respective preferences 
for agriculture by the figures 89 and 96. The Amil division of the Lohdnas, 
originally traders, have 42 per cent, in administration, the highest average of 
any caste. 

Koshtis and Sdlis should be weavers. They have 64 per cent, of their 
workers occupied in weaving, the number rising to 90 per cent, in the case 
of the Deccan weavers, and falling to 38 in the Karnatak. The Karnatak 
weavers appear mostly under “ agriculture,” which seems to offer them a liveli- 
hood in period of depression in trade. Kimbis are cultivators and apparently are 
content to cultivate, 97 per cent, are included in the head of “ agriculture.''’ It 
is perhaps noticeable that 1 per cent, in Gujarat are shown under “ administra- 
tion.” In Kdthiawar, Kunhis are said to be developing a taste for the service of 
the State. 

Of the Kolis, Bhils, and KdtJearis, 92, GO, and 60 per cent, are employed 
in agriculture. In former days these tribes were very largely occupied in 
committing gang robberies and other depredations on their more peaceful 
neighbours, from which pursuits they sought relief very much as the Coster 
when he has “ done jumping on his mother.” If the numbers in column 21, 

“ earth-work and general labour,” and column 9, “ light, firing and forage,” are 

added to the above, it will be seen that the number following occupations which 
they could return to the Police without fear of unpleasant consequences is very 
considerable. 

It must be explained, in conclusion, that the reason for showing 88 per 
cent, of the Shikaris as following their traditional occupation when this per- 
centage is taken from column 7, “ personal, household and sanitary service,” is 
that this caste, which is found in Sind, is not a “hunting caste” as has 

sometimes been imagined from the name, hut a caste of sweepers, who are 

Musalmans, and may rise in the social scale to the more respectable caste of 
JIachis by passing through the fire with certain rites and ceremonies. 

In bringing this Chapter to a conclusion, a few words may not be out of 
place on the subject of the extent to which the various castes and tribes of this 
Presidency availed themselves of measures for their relief, either as workers or 
dependents, during the recent famines. It is well known that, at certain times 
and places, a prejudice against submitting to the conditions of Government 
relief, even when all possible precautions have been taken to provide for caste 
scruples, has acted seriously to tlie detriment of the castes and tribes thus 
hesitating to accept the assistance offered to them. 
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From returns prepared for the information of Government during tlie great 
famine of 1899-1900, the castes and tribes taking advantage of relief to the 
extent of over 100 in 10,000 of the caste or tribe for the area in which they 
resided were as follows : 





No. 

■Cl Io,000 111 


Name of Caste. 


rccei 

Kit of relief as 




(1) AVorlier 

s. (*2) Dependents 

Kunbis 




3,106 

Kolis . . . 



... 1,718 

1,033 

Mahais 



... 1,491 

1,733 

Bhils ... 



619 

733 

Dheds 



362 

161 

Mangs ... 


• » * 

300 

511 

Dliangars 


« « • 

257 

3Sl 

Vanjaris 



2.J7 

224 

Chambhars 



165 

215 

E,a]puts 



120 

48 

Miilis . . . 


• • . 

117 

111 


That the Mahiirs and Dheds should avail themselves freely of relief, both as 
workers and dependents, is scarcely a matter for surprise. They are accustomed 
to labour, they have few caste scruples to overcome, and the conditions on 
which relief was offered to them, therefore, presented little that was likely to 
act as a deterrent. The fact that Kunbis show such a very high proportion of 
workers and dependents, however, may perhaps be taken, not only as evidence 
of the pressure of the scarcity on the class of small land-holders and agricul- 
tural labourers, but as a sign that the arrangements on relief works presented 
little obstacle to castes of a certain social standing in search of relief. A few 
castes of the highest order may be quoted to give point to this remark. In the 
return referred to can be found Brahmans, Sondrs, Marvadis, liingajats, and 
Khatris. The percentages in these cases are small ; but it may not unfairly be 
assumed that their presence on relief works is an indication that the social 
consequences of accepting relief are less formidable than was formerly the case 
They have at times been sudicieatiy marked to give rise to the formation of 
new castes of “ Failwalas.'’' Xow-a-days even the Bhils are learning to 
appreciate the meaning and value of relief works. If the necessity for such 
measures is reasonably to be deplored, a greater readiness to take advantage 
of them, and an increasing elasticity in social prejudices against them, are not 
entirely to be considered as subjects of legiet. 

1 Workers ob Goverument relief works are comnionly called •* Failwiilas by the peopic, 
as they are in the habit of walking in single file when at work. 


CHAP. Vlll. 

Ca'II an.v 
Ti : i K. 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

Variation in certain Castes, selected for this Table since 1881. 


Caste. 

I 

1 

1 

! 

Persons. 


Percentage of variation, 
increase ( + ) or decrease ( — ) 

Net 

variation, 
increase ( 4 - ) 

; 1901. 

1891. 

i ISSl. 

1891—1901. 

1881— 1S91. 

or 

decrease (— ). 

1 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

1 

5 

6 

7 

Agrl 

1 

1 211,176 

223,996 

' 170,573 

1 

—0 

- 32 

+ 24 

Berad or Bedar 

177,082 

149,533 

141,763 

1 +18 

+ 5 

4 25 

Bhandari ... 

: 168,667 

166,531 

158,032 

1 +1 

+ 5 

+ 7 

Bhangi or Halalkhor 

81,091 

113,039 

43,688 

—28 

+ 159 

4 86 

BhU 

558,091 

817,615 

542,606 

—32 

+ 51 

■f 3 

Brahman ... 

1,052,708 

1,348,246 

1,011,198 

—22 

+ 33 

44 

Cbambhar or Moclii 

313,219 

251,509 

203,117 

+ 23 

+ 25 

4 54 

Chodra 

31,000 

40,132 

34,465 

—23 

+ 16 

—10 

Darji or Bhimpi 

151,666 

150,039 

15 4,666 

—9 

+ 9 

• •• 

Dliangar or Kurub 

781,217 

1,108,912 

590,560 

—30 

4 88 

+ 32 

Dhanka 

18,880 

39,952 

17,794 

—53 

+ 125 

+ 6 

Dhobi or Paiit ... 

96,309 

93,809 

83,882 

+ 3 

+ 11 

+ 15 

Dhodia ... 

94,381 

96,566 

53,879 

—2 

+ 79 

+ 75 

Dhor ... 

19,509 

18,336 

12,799 

+ 6 

+ 43 

+ 52 

Dubla 

100,775 

102,415 

109,055 

—2 

—6 

—8 

Hajam or Nhavi 

212,707 

268,718 

204,402 

—21 

+ 32 

+ 4 

Halaiaik ... 

52,020 

48,957 

43,061 

+ 6 

+ 14 

+ 28 

Kaikadi 

7,595 

8,888 

5,887 

—15 

+ 51 

+ 29 

Katkari or Rathodi 

75,695 

77,421 

63,542 

—2 

+ 22 

+ 19 

Kavastha Prabhu 

21,911 

18,109 

13,066 

+ 21 

+ 33 

+ 61 

Koll 

1,707,129 

2,105,668 

1,402,298 

—19 

+ 50 

+ 22 

Knmarpaik 

9,100 

9,S55 

8,743 

—8 

+ 13 

+ 4 

Kumbiiar 

257,511 

308,128 

268,181 

-17 

+ 15 

— 4 

Kunbi ... 

2,000,978 

3,579,212 

803,621 

—44 

4 343 

+ 147 

Laman or Laban 

18,205 

137,290 

14,566 

—87 

+ 843 

+ 25 

Maliar or Holia or Died 

1,321,093 

1,235,429 

1,197,730 

+ 7 

+ 31 

+ 10 

Mali 

290,972 

318,855 

277,399 

—9 

-t 15 

+ 5 

Maiig or iladiga ... 

250,573 

257,104 

194,673 

—3 

+ 32 

+ 29 

Nayak or Kaikda 

59,171 

65,863 

26,289 

—10 

+ 151 

+ 125 

Rajput 

385,397 

520,921 

449,594 

—26 

+ 16 

—14 

Ramoshi 

60,555 

63,880 

43,037 

—5 

4-49 

+ 43 

Sali 

52,141 

74,168 

40,484 

—29 

+ 83 

+ 29 

Sutar or Badiga 

212,503 

304,973 

194,930 

—30 

4- o6 

+ 9 

Tali, Ganiga or Gbanchi 

228,527 

314,304 

188,632 

—27 

+ 67 

+ 21 

Vaddar 

74,043 

78,269 

54,631 

-5 

+ 43 

+ 36 

Vaghri 

59,856 

75,869 

32,051 

—21 

+ 137 

+ 87 

Bhatia 

27,397 

31,271 

13,193 

—12 

+ 137 

+ 108 

Lohana 

562,261 

368,610 

348,514 

+ 53 

4 6 

+ 61 

V aujari 

113,076 

133,668 

108,359 

—15 

+ 23 

+ 4 

Varli 

151,693 

167,250 

63,184 

—9 

+ 165 

+ 140 




Pe.vCLNTAGL of EALH S>LX lNirA|{i.iLD IN' 


Caste. 


i 

Total. 

0- 

-G 

5— 

-12 , 

12- 

-15 

15- 

-20 

20- 

-40 

40 i.nd over 



i 



i 


X 

4 


■I 






1 










P. 


= ' 


S 

4: 



1 


! 

2 

3 , 


.. 1 

I 

7 ! 

S 

D 

10 

11 

12 

11 

n 

15 

Bialimans 


•«< 

-ic. 

' 

2S 

10 

12 

15 

o 

o 

8 

1 

7 ; 

] 

... 

5 

1 

1 

... 

Gujarathi Bralimans 



41 

19 

7 

7 

11 

11 

0 

1 

! 

5 ' 

... 

7 


2 

... 

Deccan do. 

... 


51 

4'> 

11 

17 

IG 

17 

10 

1 

8 


3 

... 


... 

Karnatak do. 


... 

J 

21 

10 

12 

15 

12 

/ 

... 

7 

... 

G 


1 

... 

Pu^likavna do. 


• 

42 

35 

11 

10 

S 

11 

8 

6 

7 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

Saisudh do. 

... 

... 

3S 

-15 

-1 

8 

10 

10 

C 

G 

4 

5 

i 

10 

7 

6 

Other Sindh do. 

... 

... 

5S 

5‘3 

12 

17 

10 

12 

8 

5 

4 ; 

1 

2 

8 

12 

5 

8 

Vani'! ('kiprathi) 

... 

... 

41 

21 

8 

S 

11 

12 

5 

3 

c 

1 

t 

... 

1 

... 

Lhigiyats 


... 

12 

:J0 

10 

11 

17 

13 

7 

O 

1 

1 

•-) 

o 

1 

1 

K'gh caste 

... 

... 

-15 

30 

11 

11 

24 

1.1 

c 

2 

3 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 

Lon' casle ... 


... 

gk 

' 20 

1 

9 

11 

11 

9 

8 

3 

5 

2 

5 


1 

1 

Piirhhns ... 

... 

... 

51 

1 

. 30 
i 

12 

13 

1 Q 

19 

7 

-1 

9 

2 

r 

t 

1 

1 

«*. 

Bombay Pavbhus ... 

... 

... 

5i.» 

■ in 

9 

10 

15 

1.1 

8 

0 

11 

5 

13 

o 

... 

.6. 

Deccan Paibhus ... 

... 

... 

5-i 

39 

13 

15 

10 

lU 

1 

3 

, 9 

1 

1 

5 

... 

1 

... 

Rajyais 

... 

•• 

14 

2 1 

6 

0 

17 

13 

7 

.1 

i 

1 

7 



... 

3Iarathas 

... 


17 

' 2S 

11 

12 

1 1 

15 

15 

1 

' 

5 


3’ 

... 



Pioper (Dcccan) ... 

... 

... 


28 

10 

22 

Id 

15 

G 

1 

3 

... 

n 

•-> 


... 

... 

K’.iibi (Deccan) 


... 

17 

L i 

11 

12 

20 

11 

8 

1 

5 

... 

3 

... 


... 

I'lenkani (Kunkan) 

... 


55 

29 

12 

13 

8 

15 

o ; 

1 

0 

... 

3 


... 

... 

Lobanas (Sindh) 


... 

50 

10 

13 

1.5 

15 

15 

8 

(*, 

r. 

o 

.■) 

1 

0 

1 

Aniils 


... 

’ 10 

45 

8 

11 

7 

10 

C 

3 

G 

1 

8 

3 

0 

.3 

Others 

... 

... 

52 

i 39 

11 

15 

17 

15 

8 

G 

' G 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

Kolis (Gujarath) 

... 

... 

.■> 

Lt> 

21 

9 

8 

20 

13 

5 

2 

: 5 

1 

-1 

” 

... 

... 

Berals (iCaiTia.ak) 

... 


oo 

IG 

12 

11 


23 

0 

O 

t) 

5 

! 

1 

Gj 

1 

5 

1 

3 

llali'js (i)ecc.in) 

... 

•• 

1 ,■» 

32 

12 

12 

2 i 

18 

G 

1 

i 

1 


1 "> 

1 

i 

1 


Ehils (Deccan) 



54 

i 

’ 11 

12 

1 

13 

22 

23 

9 

5 

i 

0 

j 2 

4 

1 

1 

• •• 
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Subsidiary Table II — continued. 

Civil Condition by Age foe Selected Castes — continued. 


PULCtXTAG-. or EACH St,X MABBILD I>' 


Caste. 


5—13 ! 12—15 i 15-20 ! 20-40 


17 , is ! 19 2') 21 ; 


31 , 25 ' 2G I 27 


40 and over. 


20 


Bralmians ... ... 

• •• 

...' .17 . 

16 ' 


1 

1 

• •• 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

4 

8 

1 

26 

i 

j 

21 

t 

15 

7 

Gujarathi Brahmans 

... 

...‘ 50 

19 ' 

... ■ ... 

1 

3 ' 

i 

2 

4 

6 , 

i 

8 ' 

25 

26 

16 

8 

Dt'ccan do. 


-15 

10 ’ 

... 

1 

... 1 

... 

l! 

1 

4 

3 

8 

27 

23 

11 

4 

Karnatiik do. 

... 

... 17 

•10 

: 1 

... 


... 

5 ! 

3 

9 ’ 

29 , 

23 

15 

6 

Pushkarna do. 


... .10 

51 1 

... ... 

2 

5 ; 

10 

11 

® i 

8 

11 ; 

15 

18 

12 

Savsudh do. 


... 51 

16 ! 

2 . 

3 1 

1 

^ ! 

4 1 

4 : 

1 

12 

i 1 

17 

15 

15 

13 

Other Sindh do. 

... 


27 1 

... 

1 

... 

... 1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

11 

11 

15 

11 

Vanis (Gujarathi) 


...’ 19 

19 1 

1 

i ! 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 ^ 

8 

25 

26 

16 

10 

Lingayats 


... 19 

15 j 

1 

] 

1 

1 

1 

.1 ! 

] 

2 

1 

i 

3 

6 

' 27 

1 

23 

16 

8 

High caste 

... 

• •• *1/ 

46 ' 
j 

! 

1 

... 


2 

4 

3 

5 

20 

25 

16 

8 

Low caste 


... 51 

■15 ; 


2 

4 

j 

2 

1 

4 

6 

27 

22 

10 

9 

PiU'bhns... 

... 

... -10 

i 

39 ; 


... 

... 

... 

3 

1 

I 

8 

j 

21 

22 

15 

6 

Bombay Pavbhus ... 


... 38 

37 ' 

... ... 

... 


... 

... 


1 

7 

23 

23 

15 

7 

Deccan Parbhiis ... 


... 11 

40 

[ 



... 

' 


3 

2 

9 

24 

22 

15 

6 

Eajputs ... 


...' -16 

1 

49 1 

••• ••• 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

I 

8 

2S 

30 

11 

5 

llarathas 

... 

...' -16 

48 ■ 

1 


1 ■■■ 

5 


4 

2 

! 

6 

25 

25 

19 

8 

Proper (Deccan) ... 

• •• 

j 

• •• 5-i 

18 

... ... 

1 

! ”■ 

4 


5 

3 

' 

6 

29 

1 

25 : 

22 

8 

Kiinbi (Decca i) 


... 17 

19 

... 


6 


4 

’ 3 

6 

28 

21 i 

16 

9 

Konkani (Konkan) 

... 

...! 11 

17 


... 

... 

3 

... 

4 

2 

6 

, 

20 

26 

19 

8 

Lohanas (Sindh) 


...' 11 

51 

. 

j 

i 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

7 

18 

20 

14 

16 

Amlls 


51 

45 

... ! ... 

2 

2 

6 

5 

13 

10 

13 

17 

17 

11 

Others ... 


43 

i 

53 


5 

4 

2 

4 

4 

7 

19 

22 

13 

16 

Eolis (Gnjaratb) 

... 

i 

... 19 

- 1 

52 

... 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

8 

i 

29 

25 

1 

11 

11 

Berads (Karnatak) 


...! 40 

1 

; 38 


... 

1 

i 

4 

... 

4 

2 

5 

23 

20 

15 

5 

Mabars (Deccan) 


...i 15 

IS 


... 


5 


4 

3 

5 

24 

1 

: 25 

j 

18 

9 

Bhils (Deccan) 

... 

...' 11 

i 

1 

1 

1 43 

i 

... 



1 

... 

2 

2 

' 6 

i 

1 

28 

23 

i 

i 

11 

6 
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Stjbsidiart Table II — concluded. 

Civil Condition hy Aye for Selected Castes — concluded. 


Caste, 


PtBCENTAGE OF EACH ScX WIDOWED ly 


Total, 


0—5 

7' j 

s ^ ^ I 


5—12 12—15 1>— 20 20—40 


^ ^ I fii f=, 


1 

1 =. : 

31 

1 

32 1 

33 j 31 

33 ; 

1 

36 ; 

37 

38 

i 

39 : 

40 1 

41 j 

4-’ i 

13 

Brahmans ... 

6 

2j 

... 

1 

1 

1 

j 1 

1 


... 

... 

... 

1 

I 

1 ' 
j 

i 

i 

i 

2 

i 

1 

j 

8 1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

4 : 

1 

10 

Gujarati Brahmans 

... 8 

31 

... 

1 


... ■ 


... 

i 

1 

3 

11 

1 

5 1 

19 

Dccciii do. 

... 4 

19 

... 

i 

... 

... 1 

1 

... 

1 


5 1 

3 

12 

Karnatak do. 

... 6 

28 

... 



... . 

...1 

1 


... 

1 

1 

10 ! 

! 

5 

17 

Pushkarna do. 

... 11 

14 

... 

... ... 


j 



... ' 

5 ' 

8 ' 

0 ' 

G 

Sarsudh do. 

...1 7 

9 

... 

... ... 


1 

... j 

— 

... 

1 

o 

3 ' 

1 

4 ' 

4 

Other Sind do. 

... 12 

IG 

... 

... 

: 


... 

2 

1 

^ 1 

9 ' 

5 

8 

Yanis (Gujarati) 

1 

9 

! 

28 

... 



1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

3 . 

1 


5 

17 

Lingayats 

... 9 

24 

... 



i 

1 

1 ; 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

.5 

17 

High caste 

...; 7 

On 

... 




... , 


’ 1 

o 

tj 

i 

5 i 

4 

18 

Low caste ... 

...', 10 

2.1 

... 



1 

1 

1 

1 

: 1 

s 

i 

5 

{ 

5 

IT 

Parbhus ... 

i 

...i D 

20 

... 



! 

... 


... 

: i 

1 

1 ' 

i 

1 

C ' 

4 

14 

Bombay Parbhus ... 

i 

...1 C 

j 

O') 

... 



I- 

... 

l 

’ 

1 ... 

i 

... 


0 

G 

4 

18 

Deccan Parbhus 

1 

20 

... 



! - 

... 



1 

1 

0 

3 

14 

Eajpnts 

...! 9 

I 



... 

... 


... 

1 1 

1 

5 

10 

4 

16 

Marathas 

i 

' 5 

1 

24 


... ... 

i 

i 

... 

i 

! ’** 

... 

; 

’ 1 

f 

1 

7 

4 

16 

Proper (Deccan) ... 

1 

•••! 

-3 

... 



... 

... 

... 

i 

i 1 

2 

7 

5 

15 

Kunbi (Deccan) ... 

... 5 

23 

... 




... 

1 

... 

, 1 

1 

7 

4 

14 

Konkani (Konkan) 

...' 4 

' 24 

... 



i 

... 


... 

1 

1 

1 

7 

o 

a 

16 

Lohanas (Sind) 

.•f 5 

; 8 

, — 



1 

! 

1 

... 

i 

... 

••• 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Amils 

...; 8 

i 

10 

1 



1 

j 

... 

' ... 


1 

3 

5 

5 

4 

Others 

... 4 

8 



1 ... 

I 





1 

3 

3 

5 

Kclis (Gujarat) 

... 8 

23 

■■■ 



1 


... 

1 

1 

5 

7 

2 

15 

Berads (Karnatak) ... 

... G 

16 

1 

' 1 


... 

1 

... 

... 

2 

4 

4 

12 

Mahars (Docoan) 

... 0 

i 

1 

19 

i 

1 

: ... : ... 

... 

»•« 

1 

> 

i 

1 

... 

2 

5 

3 

14 

Bhils (Deccan) 

j 

...1 5 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

; j 

1 

1 

1 

1 


i 

1 

1 

... 

1 

r> 

2 

8 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Caste and. 

Tbibe. SrBSiDiAKT Table III. 

Proportion of Sevres in Selected Castes. 


Caste. 

Nutiibcr of Females for 1,000 Malts. 

Total. 

0—5 

5-lC 

’5 

15-20 

20—40 

40 and over. 

Unspecified. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Bralimans 

918 

111 


at 

92 

317 

212 


Gujarat Bralmians . 

1/JlO 

71 

143 

61 

95 

368 

273 

• • • 

Deeeau do. 

895 

IIG 

166 

64 

86 

148 

i 

2S5 

• •• 

Karnsltak do. 

1,000 

117 

155 

ol 

104 

331 

232 

... 

Puslikarna do. 

Slti 

84 

136 

140 

93 

£03 

158 


Sarsudli do. 

847 

87 

118 

86 

115 

248 

193 

• • ■ 

Other Sind do. 

768 

137 

99 

57 

42 

245 

198 

• •• 

Vanis (Gujarilt) 

OGl 

81 

19 ; 

Cl 

93 

.3.31 

266 


Liugaj-at (Karndtak) .. 

SSS 

101 

153 

68 

GO 

209 

238 


High caste ... 

988 

lOG 

195 

66 

66 

300 

255 

... 

Low caste 

793 

9G 

11!. 

69 

60 

242 

208 

... 

Faihhus... 

973 

130 

19-5 

60 

107 

283 

199 

1 

Bombay Parbhus .. 

89.3 

SS 

117 

60 

100 

2S8 

201 

... 

Deccan Parhhus 

1,003 

147 

212 

59 

106 

279 

198 

2 

Kajputs (Gujar.at) ' ... 

953 

oS 

151 

64 

89 

380 

■ . 205 

2 

Tilarathas 

L193 

119 

-0 ir 

64 

81 

381 

283 

1 

Proper (Deccan) 

1,179 

140 

338 

66 

81 

376 

281 

1 

Kuubi (Deccan) 

1,335 

lO-x 

3G9 

73 

59 

433 

307 


Koiikani (Konkan) ... 

1,0S7 

137 

£07 

53 

73 

349 

264 

1 

Lohanas (Sind) ... 

939 

134 

177 

93 

95 

231 

199 


••• 

833 

111 

107 

105 

150 

204 

146 

... 

Others 

919 

138 

189 

91 

89 

23 3 

209 

« • • 

Ksdis 'Gujcrat)... 

933 

74 

164 

59 

83 

30S 

235 

• • • 

Cera'ls (Kariiatak) 

993 

115 

261 

75 

63 

286 

194 

. . . 

ila'iars (Deccan) 

1,049 

137 

240 

59 

57 

330 

244 

2 

Eiids (Deccan) ... 

996 

130 

-46 

69 

91 

332 

131 

... 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 
Occupations hy Selected Castes. 


Csstc* 

s 

PEECB:!JIAGrE OP ACTCAI 

TVOEKERS TOLIiOtVIXG- OTHER OCCTT 
RATIOKS. 

■ 


Percentage of actual worko 
traditional occiijnitions. 

.2 

u 

03 

< 

5 1 

o 

eS 

^ oS 

4 

d 

-j tc 
0*0 ; 

5 j-i 

C o 

O 

Prevision and care of ani- 
mals. 

Agriculture. 

s 

00 

r2 

S 

“3 

3 . 

Oi 03 

1 g 

% ^ 
c >i 
i-. 

t-. .... 

Food, drink and stimulauta. 

Light, firing and forage. 

Buildings. 

i 

1 

t: 

o 

■fi 

ji 

o 

5 

M 

3 

> 

C 05 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Hindu — 



1 

1 

1 

1 





1 

1 



Brahmans. •• 

22 

7 ■ 

j 

i 


40 

3 



... 

... 

1 

,, Ciujnrati 

21 

e' 



23 

3 

8 


1 


... 

„ Doccau 

27 

19 


... 

24 

7 

1 


... 


2 

„ Karnatik 

11 

2 

... 


75 

2 

4 

... 

... 



„ SiiuBii 

5:t 

3* 

• •• ' 

... 

1 


11 

... 

... 

1 



Vaiii (Gujarat) 

25 

2 

i 

««• 


3 

1 

39 




1 

Bhatias (Sind) 

7 

5 

i 


1 

4 

61 




1 

Rajput (Gujarat) 

... 

2 

1 

... 

74 

1 

3 

4 




Maratba 


... 


1 

92 

1 

... 

... 




,, Pruper (Deccan) 

... 

... 


2 

89 

1 






„ Kuulii ( ,1 ) 

90 

... 



90 


• •• 



... 


Parbhu 

28 

2S 

••• 


21 

6 

1 



1 

1 

„ Bombay 

20 

20 

... 


1 

3 

1 



1 

3 

„ Deccan 

31 

31 

1 


32 

8 

1 

... 



... 

Lobana (Sind) 

I ® 

6 

... 

... 

22 

! 4 

23 




1 

„ Aiml 

1 

i 4 

i 

42 

... 

... 

21 


1 

... 



1 

„ Otlier 

: 7 

1 

... 

... 

22 

5 

27 





Koshtis or Sails 

64 

1 

1 


... 

29 


1 

... 




j, Kjir)iatak... 

i 

... 

... 

... 

59 

... 

1 



... 


„ Deccan i 90 

1 

... 


1 

: 1 




... 

j ... 

Kuniii 

• 97 

1 

... 


97 


1 



... 

... 

„ Gujarati 

97 

1 

... 

... 

97 

I ,,, 

i 

1 

i *'* 

... 

1 • •• 


„ Karnatak... 

; 95 

1 

... 



95 

! •" 

1 

' — 




Kolia (Gujarati) 

92 

1 



92 

1 

j ... 



i 

! 

Bbandaris (Tbana) 

i 

■1 ^ 

... 

... 

1 

82 

i 5 

1 

i ^ 


1 

} 


Hajain (Gujarati) . . 

, 63 

1 1 

1 

... 

i ••• 

20 

: 63 

1 1 



1 ■■■ 


Beracls (Karnatak) 

• ! — 

I ^ 

... 

i 8 

74 

1 1 

3 

1 



! ... 

Shikaris (Sind) 

. ss 

! ••• 

... 


... 

j 88 






Bliils (Kliandcsh) 

. ... 

2 

... 

! 3 

i 

60 

1 ... 

1 

I 12 




Katkari (Tbana) 



... 

; 1 

60 

1 2 


1 ^ 


1 


Mabars (Satara) 

. ... 

10 

... 

1 

66 

i ' 


j 1 


1 



c 23—55 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Caste and 
Teiee. 


Subsidiary Table IV — contmued. 
Occupations hy Selected Castes — continued. 


PEECENTAaB OF ACTrAI -WOEKEKS FOLLOWINa OTHEE OCOFPATIONg. 


Hindu — 

Brahmans 

j, Gujarati 
„ Deccan... 

>, Karnatak 
,1 Sindhi ,,, 

Vani (Gujarati) ... 
Bhatias (Sindhi) ... 
Rajput (Gujarati) 

Maratha 

„ Proper (Dcecan) 
,, Kunbl ( „ ) 

Parbhu 

Bombay ... 

,, Deccan 
Lohana (Sindhi) ... 

„ Amil 
), Other 
Koshtis or Salis ... 

„ Karnatak... 

,, Deccau ... 

Kunbi 

,) Gujarati 
n Karnatak ... 

Kulis (Gujarati) ... 
Bhandaris (Thina) 

Hajam (Gujarati) 

BeraJs (Karnatak) 
Shikaris (Sindhi) 

Bhils (Khaudeshi) 

Katkari (Thina) ... 
Mahars (Satara) ... 



14 I 15 


i ■■■ . 




8 

1 

• ^ 

1 ! 25 


1 23 


3 27 

. 11 



^ 1 , ... ; 

... j 6 

1 

j 2 3 

1 

27 

1 

... i 4 

j 9 19 

! 

5 1 , ... 

7 

1 ... 

1 

31 i 

61 ... 1 ... i 

1 

1 

[ ••• ... 

4 

33 ... 1 ... 

... i ... 

1 

1 

... 2 

90 ... ' ... . 

... ! ... 


6 ! 
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CHAPTER IX.-OCCUPATIO.^^ 


Occupation" at the Census. 1881. 1891. 1901. The basis of comparison 
loith previous years. Industrial progress. The textiles. Other industries 
in Class D. The Feudatory States. Influences aflecting the development 
of industries. Foreign competition: Imports and industries. Occupations 
other than industrial. The position in 1901. Agriculture. Commerce. 
Professions. Comparison with 1891. Some unexplained entries. Depend- 
ents. Occupations of women. Factories. Combined occupations. Town 
and Country. 


To tlie practical man who desires to acquaint himself with the economical Occupation 
development of the Bombay Presidency under British rule, the chief interest in tieiisus. 
Census statistics must centre in the table dealing with the occupations of the 
people, or, to be more accurate, with their occupational means of livelihood. 

He is disposed to relegate to a secondary place the question what a man is^ 
that is to say, the question of his religion, caste, descent, and to enquire what he 
does, or, iu other words, how he earns his living. It is thus that he endeavours 
to arrive at some conclusions regarding the industrial progress of the Presidency, 
the proportion of the population dependent on agriculture, and the numerical 
importance of the administrative, commercial, scientific, and professional 
classes. 


Table XV supplies information on these points, in so far as it is available 
from Census returns. It is a necessary preliminary to the discussion of these 
figures, to explain the differences in treatment that have been accorded to 
statistics dealing with workers and those dependent on them for support, in the 
last twenty years, so that the enquirer may he guided in drawing comparisons 
between the recent Census and the enumerations of 1881 and 1891, 


In 1881, Table XII showed in two parts the occupations of males and 18S1. 
females. The dependents were all grouped together by sexes, and returned 
under “ occupation indefinite.” In this way more than one-third of the men, 
and nearly two-thirds of the women, appeared in the single entry at the end of the 
list, viz., Total, Class VI (Indefinite). This arrangement, as Mr. Drew very 
rightly remarked in 1891, left something to he desired as a system of classifi' 
cation. 


In 1891, a new departure was taken. No attempt was made to separate 
workers and those dependent on them. Thus, to give an instance, the wife of a 
private soldier would he entered as a soldier, and a Viceroy’s son would appear 
as a Viceroy. This classification, though calculated to bring out statistical 
details of the number of persons supported by each separate occupation, seems 
to give a prominence to the families of actual workers which would he more in 
keeping with a caste classification than with an attempt to arrive at the pursuits 
followed by different sections of the people in earning their daily bread. It is true 
that the “ Viceroys ” of mature age could be separated from the Viceroys under 
five years old by consulting the statistics by age periods given in Table XVII 
for 1891. But with 520 heads for occupations, any separation of statistics by 
age periods, in addition to the indispensable separation by administrative areas> 
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CHAP. IX. 
Ocrri'Aiiox. 


H'Ol. 


The basis of 
comparison -n’ith 
previous years. 


Industrial pro- 
gress. 


The textiles. 


sucli as Districts and States, introduces a complication into the compilation work 
which is simply appalling. Let the reader consider the number of entries 
required to show 520 occupations by two sexes, by three age periods, by fifty-five 
local areas, and to discriminate in each case between workers and dependents, 
and the magnitude of such a task, involving 5i0 x2x3x 55 x2 = 343,200 
distinct entries, will be obvious. Even this is not the true measure of the labour 
involved, as it is usual to record subsidiary occupations in the Census schedules, 
and thus to increase largely the already formidable mass of material that 
requires classification. 

In ICOl, information regarding occupations was recorded by means of three 
columns in the schedules, one for workers, one for dependents, and one for 
subsidiary occupations. The sexes were, of course, entered separately. 

Thus, the statistics now available enable a comparison to be made either 
with 1891, t.e., by compaiing totals of the workers and dependents of 1901 .with 
the entries under similar heads in 1891, or with 1881 by a comparison of work- 
ers only. In most cases the former process alone is likely to yield useful results. 
The grouping by occupations varies but slightly between 1901 and 1891, but 
considerably between 1901 and 1881. In most cases, therefore, it will only be 
possible to review the variations, in each instance, for a period of ten years. 

The reader who has followed the remarks made in previous Chapters of this 
Eeport will not require to be reminded that the decrease in the total population 
of the Presidency, which has reduced the total by about 1,500,000, must be 
expected to manifest itself in a falling off in the numbers under many occupa- 
tional heads. Further, the decrease might in many instances exceed the ratio 
of decrease on the total population. Depression in trade, due to famine and to 
the dislocation caused by plague, must tend to reduce the workers and depend- 
ents in occupations affected thereby, apart from any decrease attributable 
directly to excess mortality. Though the gi'eat majority of residents in India 
have few material wants, even their small purchases of clothing, utensils, and 
minor luxuries must be curtailed in periods of scarcity, such as 1896-1901 in 
the Deccan. It would be only reasonable, for instance, to expect that a popula- 
tion affected by famine would replace metal vessels by earthenware, and that 
this would tend to enlarge the potter’s business at the expense of the workers in 
metals. Similarly, the number of jewellers might be reduced by a succession 
of famine years, and a reduction could also be expected in those occupied in 
sports and pastimes. Other instances could be cited in numbers. It is simpler, 
however, to pass to the discussion of the figures bearing on the strength of 
such occupations. Probably much that is to be gathered from the statistics in 
Table XV indicates only a temporary stage in the development of these occupa- 
tions. This must not be lost sight of in weighing the conclusions founded thereon. 

As a preliminary to a general description of the distribution of the popula- 
tion of the Presidency by occupation, it may be of interest to consider the 
question of industrial progress. No small degree of importance is attached to 
the industrial future of India by those who are concerned in the welfare of the 
country ; and both the educational, as well as the general, aspects of industrial 
development are at the present moment occupying considerable attention. 

First in importance among the industries of the Presidency are the textiles, 
viz., silk and cotton. To avoid the error due to workers being sometimes entered 
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under “ silk ” and at other times under “ cotton,” owing to their working in 
both according to the demand, it will he convenient to amalgamate the figures 
for the two. The comparison between 1901 and 1891 will then be as follows : 

Persons dependent on the Silk and Cotton, industries in 1891 and 1901, 

in thousands. 





1891. 

1901. 

British Territory 

« • • 

• •• 

... 633 

635 

Native States 

* • • 

» • • 

... 336 

177 


CHAP. IX. 

OccnPATiON. 


If these figures are accurate, the inference to be drawn from them is that 
the industry, in spite of adverse circumstances, has made a little progress in 
British Territory in the last ten years. In the Feudatories, on the other band, 
the number supported by it has been reduced to nearly half. 


An analysis of the details of these figures discloses the fact that silk-worm 
rearers and cocoon gatherers have decreased from 146 to 69, which seems to 
show that, without encouragement, silk-worm rearing in the Presidency is likely 
to die out. Dealers in silk having been mixed up with manufacturers in 1891, it 
is not possible to distribute the increase under the sub-order of “silk” between 
the two. The silk mills, which are of recent growth, in Ahraedabad and 
Bombay already support over 700 persons. 


The distribution under sub-order 40 is interesting. We have now, for the 
first time in Census returns, particulars of the population supported by the 
power industries distinct from those which refer to hand-workers. Hitherto it 
has been practice to group both together, and thus to obscure the progress of 
either ; while the statistics of factory population published in the annual reports 
of the Factory Department fail to give information regarding dependents,^ 
Table XV enables the following figures to be given of the relative position of 
the two divisions of the industry. The figures relate to British Territory. 


Particulars of the Cotton industry in the Bombay Presidency — 
British Territory. 


Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing : 

A. — In factories 

B. — Hand- workers 
Cotton spinning and weaving ; 

A. — In factories 

B. — Hand- workers 


Persons 

supported. 

... 28,064 

... 14,394 

... 168,043 

... 300,609 


In this comparison the carpet industry is not included, nor are dyers, calen- 
derers, fullers, and printers. Adding the latter to the hand-workers manu- 
facturing cotton goods other than carpets (calendering and dyeing is certainly 
carried on in the factories), the total population in the hand industry is over 
333,000, or still double that supported by the mills. We are further able, by 
selecting the statistics of workers only, to draw a comparison between the 
position of the textile industry in 1901 and tw^enty years previously. Thus, 
comparing the workers in silk and cotton in 1881 and 1901," the statistics show : 


^ For a comparison of the Census statistics and those contained in the annual Factory Reports, 
see page 235. 

2 In 1881 there is a heading “ Mixed Materials” which is nnexplained, but would seem to refer 
to materials made of silk and cotton mixed. It has therefore been included for purposes of this 
comparison. The entries thereunder are small, and scarcely affect the results. 

0 25-^ — 56 
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Other industries 
in Class D. 


Persons Korhing in the Silk and Cotton industries in 1S31 and 1301, 

in thousands. 


ISSl. 1901. . 


British Territory ... ... ••• ... 493 355 

Native States ... «. ... ... 209 90 

The decrease in Native States is formidable. The factory industry in the 
textiles shows only a few hundred workers in the Feudatories. They have thus 
had to submit to the competition of machine-made goods, in the same way as 
British territory, without the compensating advantage of a rising mill industry 
to occupy some of the workers displaced by the introduction of machine-made 
goods, and the result seems nearly to have led to the annihilation of the hand 
industry. 


It will next be desirable to consider the fate of some other leading industrial 
occupations during the last ten years. Under the “provision of animal food ” 
there has been a decrease of 20,000, almost entirely attributable to a large 
reduction in the number of “ ghi preparers and sellers.” Taken in conjunction 
with the increase in butchers, and the reduction of “ cow and buffalo keepers and 
milk and butter sellers,” it is not difficult to read famine as the explanation of 
the decrease ; and it is permissible to assume that the deficiency will be in time 
replaced as the losses in stock are made good. 

In the “ provision of drink, condiments and stimulants,” it is noticeable that 
the factory population in the soda water business has grown from 1,400 to over 
4,400. Under “ lighting,” a match factory is entered for the first time, but is 
only shown so far to consist of a working staff of three, with eight dependents. 
In view of the enormous import of matches into the Presidency by Bombay, 
this is an industry that might be capable of great development. The building 
trade seems to have escaped the general depression, possibly owing to the 
expansion of some of the big cities. There is an increase of 12,000 under the 
sub-orders “ buildi:ig materials ” and “artificers in building ” if taken together. 

The next sub-order, the manufacture and repair of railway and tramway 
plant, contains evidence of the expansion of railways in the addition of 3,000 to 
those returned under tho head in 1891. Agricultural distress is apparently 
re.sponsibIe for a large reduction in the cart and carriage builders. It is interest- 
ing, under this sub-order, to notice the rise of anew industry, cycle repairers and 
sellers, represented by twenty -three persons, of whom ten are dependents. Paper 
making in Bombay is dying out as a hand industry. In 1891, 3,5.^.') paper makers 
were returned. In 1901, there arc 2,570, of which a certain number appear to be 
merely paper sellers, the group name now being paper makers and sellers. The 
factory industry in paper includes 256. The printing and book publishing 
trade registers an advance from 14,330 to 15,509, chiefly under book-sellers and 
publishers. It is understood that there would be employment tor a larger 
number under this head if an increased supply of trained men were available. 
Under carving and engraving, the entries must he viewed with some suspicion. 
It is not clear why ivory carving, an art industry generally reported to be on 
the decline, should have maintained only 86 persons in 1891, whereas it now 
supports 820 ; nor is the apparent expansion of wood and ebony carving from 
180 to 612 altogether probable. The presence of 2,200 men and 86 women in 
the table for 1881 under the head “ carving and figures ” throws suspicion on the 
veracity of the returns for 1891. An appreciable section of the population, 
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36,363, are employed in “ making and soiling bangles, necklaces, beads, sacred 
threads, &c.” Some reduction in the 35,789 of the last Census might have been 
expected in view of recent hard times, which tend to restrict expenditure on the 
varieties of personal decoration. But apparentl}’^ the trade has not suffered in 
the decade. The cause may perhaps be traced in a growing preference among 
Hindu women for the use of glass bangles, — fragile goods that require to be 
constantly replaced. 

A decline in the number of mechanics from 9,911 to 5,851 is not convincing. 
There is considerable probability of many of tliese having been included on 
this occasion in the *' operatives and other subordinates ” given for each power 
industry. It is hardly credible that the rise of factories in so many parts of the 
Presidency should have been accompanied by a reduction of nearly 50 per cent, 
in the population supported by employment in machine shops. Another explana- 
tion of the reduced number of mechanics is to be found in the large increase in 
the sub-order “ iron and steel,” which now includes 8,000 more than in 1891, 
and supports in all 94,600 persons. Those who are interested in the introduc- 
tion of the glass inlusbcy into the Presidency will scrutinize closely the details 
of sub-order 47, “glass and chinaware.” Tne 2,081 now entered, either as 
makers or sellers, between which there seems to have been some confusion, repre- 
sent a decrease of 300 on 1891. It is well known ihat the imports of china and 
glass into India are very considerable. In reference to the remark made on 
page 220 concerning the diversion of trade from metal workers to potters in 
times of scarcity, it is curious to note that the decade has witnessed a decrease 
of 2,000 in tlie hia^s, copper, and hell-motal industry, and an addition of pre- 
cisely that number to “ pottery.” The latter now accounts for 116,425 persons 
compared with 114,318 in 1391. At the same time, in the Pendatories, wdiere 
the effects of famine were most severely felt, a slight increase has been recorded 
under the former sub-order, whereas the pottery workers have decreased fmm 
91,000 to 68,000. This renders it diincnlt to form a sati.sfactory theory of the 
cause of the variation noted in the case of British Territory. In both “ wood 
and cane work ” and the leather industry, there has been a reduction of about 
30,U00. These are the details of some of the changes registered in the industrial 
occupations of the people in British Territory in the last ten years. 

The statistics for the Feudatory States are puzzling. Reference has already 
been made to the great decrease under the head of “ textiles, .silk and cotton.” 
In consideration of tiie fact that the total reductio'U in the population of Native 
States has been four times as great as the decrease in British districts, the case 
of the textiles might rjusonably have been expected to find a parallel in most 
of the other industrial occupations. For some reason, not at once obvious, this 
does not appear to be the case. Thus, to take them in order, the suh-orders for 
“ supply of animal food,” “ vegetable food” and “ drink, condiments and narco- 
tics ” show increases of 7,000, 14,000, and 20,000, respectively. Under “ building 
materials” the number has more than doubled. This is also the case with 
“ paper ” as well as “ books and prints.” The “ makers of scientific instruments ” 
are twice the number recorded in 1891. As in the case of British Territory, 
there is a considerable increase of the population supported by the “ bangle, 
necklace, bexid, and sacred thread ” industry ; and the first decrease of any 
importance that cannot be explained by some change in classification is in the 
cas 3 of “ arms and ammunition,” where the number has fallen to ona-haif the 
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Influences 
affecting the 
development of 
industries. 


Foreign com- 
petition. 


1,751 recorded at the last Census. “ Gold, silver and precious stones” now 
employ 52,000 instead of -64,000, “ brass, copper and bell-metal ” exhibit a 
slight increase, and “iron and steel” show a falling off of 15,000 in 60,000. 

In 1891, there were over 94,000 under “earthen and stone ware.” These 
are now only 68,000. A similar reduction has taken place in the number of 
carpenters. The sub -order for “leather,” in spite of a large addition to the 
sellers of hides and horns, has decreased from 138,000 to 109,000. 

Apart from the effects of famine and plague, which are, it may be hoped, 
of a temporary nature, there are two main influences at work on the economical 
distribution of industrial occupations in India. In the first place, there is the 
well recognized depression in certain industries, such as weaving, paper-making, 
glass-blowing, and the like, that can be traced to the competition of factories 
in Europe and America, manifesting itself in the import of large quantities 
of piece-goods, glassware, &e. There is, in the second place, an industrial 
contest commencing within the Indian Empire, owing to the steady increase in 
means of cheap and rapid communication. This development has led to compe- 
tition between manufactures in India, including many power industries, 
for the command of markets in the country, formerly only open to the local 
producer. A successful tannery in Cawnpur, for instance, might injuriously 
affect the tanning industry of the province of Gujarat ; and it is hardlv neces- 
sary to point to the disappearance of the hand manufacture of paper before the 
competition of the paper mills of Bengal as an illustration of another result of 
such influences. The development of industries in centres where they enjoy 
natural advantages that are lacking elsewhere is, of course, a legitimate and 
desirable feature of the industrial progress of the country, though it may result 
in the gradual local extinction of several iudustries which formerly controlled 
local markets. 

To form an estimate of the changes that are attributable to causes of this 
description, in reviewing the statistics of occupation for a Province or Presidency, 
it is necessary to take into consideration the facts regarding industrial progress 
in all parts of India. The subject is, therefore, one which can only be adequate- 
ly dealt with in the Census Report for all India. So far, the special province 
of Bombay in securing a share of the Indian market for goods produced in 
Bombay would appear to he in the textiles. The Presidency possesses 83 per 
cent, of the weaving mills of India. Bombay City has peculiar advantages, 
which it is needless to specify, for the development of the industry ; and it has 
been seen that the recent decade has added to the numbers of those employed 
in the silk and cotton textiles, in the face of obstacles of a formidable nature. 

Apart from the contest between different centres of industry in India for 
the lion’s share of the markets of the country, the conflict of interests, which has 
been already referred to, between the industrial population of India — workino- 
with primitive implements, in an unscientific manner, without co- operation, and 
cnrionsly heedless of the prospect of improvements in method, — and the manu- 
facturers of foreign countries, who flood the ports with cheap goods produced 
by the very latest machinery, and by economical and highly scientific processes, 
tends to oust the products of the local hand-workers from the market. It is 
further a notable fact that, not nnoccasionally, these imported goods may be 
manufactured from raw material previously exported from India. 
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Here lies the danger to the industrial future of the country. It is hardly CHAP. IX. 
necessary to quote again the case of the textiles, in which India once Occui^xiox. 
supplied Europe, until the rise of the power loom turned the tables on her. 

Cheap cutlery, cheap toys, glass and chinaware, hardware of all kinds, matches, 
lamps, are more recent instances of foreign products tending to displace the 
local hand-workers of India. 

It may be that even the marrellous manual dexterity of the Indian svorker, 
combined with the power to live on a wage which is only a fraction of the cost 
of labour in Europe, may not suffice to save the industries of India from extinc- 
tion in contest with more enterprising rivals. But the country should at least 
make an effort to fit itself for the final struggle, and should not sit calmlv 
awaiting defeat. There is evidence of the possibilities lying in Indian industries 
to be found in the rapid progress of factories for the manufacture of textiles, 
leather, metal work, soap, tiles, furniture, biscuits, &e., during the last few 
years. But, for a long time to come, the hand industries must be numerically 
superior in importance to these. It is open to question whether a cautious fore- 
sight would leave them without assistance. In a certain Presidency in India, 
enterprise of a far-seeing order has protected metal workers from being subjected 
to the competition of cheap imports of aluminium goods, by introducing the 
manufacture of this material into India, It should surely repay expense, time, and 
trouble to investigate the possibility of supplying the hand-workers in textiles, 
glass, pottery, metal, &c., with improved implements, more skilled processes, 
and, if necessary, the incentive to co-operation, in order to establish the fact that 
the hand industries cannot endure, even with State assistance of this nature, 
before they are allowed to become extinct. 

The question, as it has already been remarked, is not one that can be dealt Imports and 
with on a provincial basis. Pending the issue of industrial statistics for all 
India, however, there are certain suggestive facts available from published 
records, which will serve to show in this idace the possible sources of future 
industrial development. We will take the cases in which India imports 
large quantities of manufactured goods from abroad, and couple with the statis- 
tics of imports, details of the population employed in manufacturing such goods 
in India : 


Industry or Import. 

Value of 
Imports iu 
laklis of 
Kupees. 1 

Population 
supported by 
industry iu 
thousands, 3 

Cotton and silk 

... 2,991 

5,912 

Iron 

... 1,335 

1,150 

Oil 

353 

1,570 

Brass, copper ... 

137 

326 

Glass 

70 

260 

Wood work, including furniture and game reqnisites. 58 

1,754 

Matches 

37 

10 


It must also be noted that the export of raw hides and timber is valued at 
515 lakhs, while 231 lakhs of persons are supported by the leather industry in 
the country, and that the export of timber is 102 lakhs. We cannot pause to 
examine at length the signifi.cance of all these figures. The object with which 
they are given is to indicate very roughly, within the limits of space available 
for the subject, the directions in which the industrial population of India might 
be employed in manufacturing locally either : 

(1) goods at present imported in large quantities, 

(2) raw material exported without manufacture. 


1 Average for five years, 1896 — 1901, ^ According to 1891 Census. 

C 26-67 
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other than 
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The figures for the population at present supported hy the industries 
connected with the preparation of these articles are an indication of the present 
position of the local industry in the face of foreign competition. 

It must not be assumed that the remarks made above are intended to 
represent in any way the result of investigation, on which alone it would be 
possible to pronounce that local conditions are favourable to the production of 
imports or the local manufacture of exported raw material at profitable rates. 
This is not the case. The object is rather to draw attention to what appear to 
be the most profitable lines for industrial development. It is frequently the 
practice to advocate the regeneration of the Indian industries by the intro- 
duction of machinery for the manufacture of buttons, steel nibs, or for extract- 
ing oil from porpoises. The manufacture of carriage whips has also been 
solemnly brought forward as containing the germs of industrial prosperity for 
India. It is possible that all these commodities could be produced in the country. 
That is not quite the point. The industrial progress of the country, if it is to 
be of real value, must obviously be in the direction of industries which hold 
out prospects of employment to large numbers of the working population. 
Pending the discovery or introduction of new industries, progress must, there- 
fore, tend either to substitute indigenous manufactures for imports of con- 
siderable value, or to provide means for manufacturing in the country raw 
material now exported in large quantities, to be worked up into finished articles 
elsewhere. 

The present position of the factory industries in the Bombay Presidency is 
considered on page 234 seq. 


Attention has so far been centered on the group of occupations described 
as industrial, and a comparison has been instituted between occupations under 
Class D of the table, with the statistics for previous years. It will next be 
convenient to consider the population as a whole, and to show its distribution 
under the larger occupational groups. 


In a table at the end of this Chapter, the percentages of the population 

following the groups of occupations known as orders 

Subsidiary Table I. , , mi • p , m 

are exhibited. The statistics are tor British Terntory. 

A summary of the information which this table contains is as follows. 


Fifty- nine per cent, of the people are supported by agriculture. Of the 
remaining 41 per cent,, “ earth-work and general labour ” includes 6 per cent., the 
“ supply of food, drink and stimulants ” 6 per cent., and the “ textile fabrics 
and dress ” 6 per cent. The rest, 24 per cent., are evenly distributed among the 
various occupational orders, and do not exceed 2 per cent, in any case except 
that of “ administration,” which has 3 per cent,, and “ personal and domestic 
service,” with a like number. The ratio borne by the industrial population in 
^ ^ each district to the total population of the district is 

Diagram o, . illustrated by a diagram at the end of this Chapter. 


The succeeding tables show, for each District and State, the proportion of 
m TT TTT the total population engaged in agricultural, indus- 
Y Yj trial, commercial, and professional pursuits. The 

substance of the information conveyed by these 
statistics can be summed up in a few words. 
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In only two eases does tlie agricultural population fall below half the 
population of the district. These are the districts of Ahmedabad and Karachi, 
which both contain industrial centres in the form of large cities. Katnagiri, 
with 76, and the Upper Sind Frontier, with 74, per cent, of their population 
supported by agriculture are at the other end of the scale. Broadly speaking, 

60 per cent, is the average proportion borne by the agricultural population to 
the whole. Shikarpur, Surat, and Ahmedabad are the leading industrial districts, 
with 31, 35, and 27 per cent, of their population so returned. The percentages 
of the industrial population shown in the subsidiary table are calculated from the 
population returned in Class D as employed in the preparation and supply of 
material substances. Thana, with only 4 per cent., has the smallest share of 
DiafTam No 4 industrial workers and dependents. The diagram at 

the end of this Chapter shows the population of each 
district and the respective totals of the population dependent on agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial pursuits. The Ahmedabad District is the only one Commerc 
in which the number supported by commercial occupations exceeds 2 per cent, 
of the population. In this case it is as high as 4 per cent. 


CHAP. IX. 
Occupation. 
Agriculture. 


The professional section of the population per district closely approximates Professions, 
to the dimensions of the commercial element. Kaira District takes the lead 
with 4 per cent., Ahmedabad is second with 3, and in no other case is 2 per 
cent, exceeded. 


Subsidiary Table I is an outline sketch of the percentage distribution of the Comparison witu 


population by class and order at the time of the 1901 Census. 

The relative 

positions by classes in 1891 and 1901 were : 


1891. 

1901. 

A. — Administratiou ... 

• • • 

3-52 

2-99 

B. — Pasture and agriculture 

t « • 

59-62 

61-16 

C. — Personal service .. . 


2-56 

3-18 

D. — Preparation and supply of material substances 


21-29 

18-39 

E. — Commerce, transport, and storage 

... 

413 

3-38 

F. — Professions 

... 

2-21 

T79 

G. — Unskilled labour not agricultural 

... 

6-67 

9-11 

The variations are insignificant, except in three instances. 

There is an increase 


in the population classed under “ pasture and agriculture ” and under “ unskilled 
labour not agricultural,” which includes indefinite occupations, while there is a 
perceptible decrease under “ the preparation and supply of material substances.” 

The percentages of the changes for the whole of the same area are given at 
^ the end of this Chapter in a table showing the per- 

Subsidiary Table VII. . . , , i j rnu j. 

centage increase and decrease by orders. The most 
remarkable instances of fluctuations since 1891 are an increase of 116 per cent, 
in “indefinite and disreputable occupations,” largely due to the use by the 
enumerator of terms that convey no precise meaning. It is curious to note the 
difficulty some enumerators experience in using precise terms when describing 
occupations. It is the custom to issue strict instructions to them on the 
occasion of each Census, to avoid the use of expressions such as trade, labour, 
house-work, i&c. In spite of such precautions, there appeared on this occasion 
many entries, from which “factory,” “servant,” “shop-keeper,” and “in Bombay” 
are typical selections. There was no repetition at this Census of the delightful 
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description of a baby’s occupation as “drinking mother’s milk ” but a number 
of persons who returned tbemselves in Bombay as “gentlemen at large 
deserve to have been rewarded with a period of temporary confinement. _ 

The “ undefined,” therefore, in 1901, numbered 33,668 compared with 2,308 
in 1891.^ “ Earth-work and general labour ” has an increase of nearly 40 per 

cent,, doubtless largely on account of well sinking and public relief works under- 
taken in connection with the famine. “ Sport,” with a reduction of 38 per 
cent., and “ supplementary requirements ” with a decrease of 30 per cent., are 
the two nest most noticeable cases of diminished population. 

With the intention of illustrating the percentage fiuctuations in smaller 

groups of occupations, a second table has been prepared 
Subsidiary Table VIIL selected occupations, many of 

which have been already discussed. If, as is primd facie probable, the changes 
under classes are due to the famine, they should he most remarkable in famine 
districts, and least observable elsewhere. The point can, therefore, be cleared 


by the following typical cases : 

ISOl. 

1901. 


(1) Famine Districis. 



B. 

Ahmedahacl, 

... 52-1 

45 

G. 

••• ••• 

... 6’4 

14 

B. 

Punch Mahals. 

... 76-2 

72 

G. 

... 

... 5-4 

11 

B. 

KcCira. 

• • • •• • ... 

... 71-4 

68 

G. 

••• 

... 4-2 

7 

B. 

(2) Districts si,I6Iiti.y affected 
Dhdncdr, 

BY FAMINE. 

... 63'7 

64 

G. 

... 

... 71 

7 

B. 

Matndffiri. 

••• ••• 

... 74-G 

78 

G. 

<». 

... 37 

4 

B. 

Kdmra, 

... 63-9 

65 

G. 

»«• 

... 7’6 

8 

These figures 

seem to bear out tbe hypothesis that the changes are the 

result of famine. 

On the ether hand, in Native 

States, where the influence of 

famine was greatest, the changes seem to have been slight under any of the class 

heads, for which the proportionate figures for 1891 and 1901 

are: 

A. 


1891. 

... 4 

1901. 

4-3 

B. 

... 

... 60 

58-8 

C. 

... ... 

... 2-23 

2-8 

D. 

••• •>, 

... 18-7 

17-8 

E. 

••• ••• 

... 3-9 

3-8 

F. 

... ... 

... 2-7 

2-2 

G. 

•*. ••• ... 

... 8-4 

10-3 


1 In 1891 there were also 2,973 shown as “occupation not returned.'’ 
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A closer scrutiny of the details of the variations in the ease of British 
Territory is, therefore, necessary. 

In the first place, the Class B in British districts for the years 1891 and 
1901 can be shown in the following detail : 


Population in tiiousands. 



1891. 

1901. 

]. Stock breeding and dealing 

254 

321 

2. Training and care of animals 

6 

2 

3- Land-holders and tenants ... 

... 8,954 

7,815 

4. Agricultural labourers 

... 2,019 

3,141 

5. Growers of special products ..i 

... 33 

60 

6. Agricultural training and supervision of forests 

3 

12 


It is to be noted that in 1891, forest rangers, guards and peons were 
entered as “ growers of special products,” whereas on this occasion they are in- 
cluded in the last of the groups shown in this list. Apart from this and other 
possible differences in classification, the examination of these details seems to 
show that the increase noted in Class B is very largely due to the addition of 
1,122 thousand to agricultural labourers in the districts of the Presidency. If 
this occupation had shown any decrease at all proportionate to the reduction 
of population on the whole of British Territory, the numbers should have been 
about 1,900 thousand instead of 3,141 thousand. It seems hardly possible that 
any appreciable number of this total should have formerly been included under 
landholders and tenants, for the distinction between a labourer working for 
hire and the owner or cultivator of land is sufficiently marked for the most 
ignorant enumerator to observe. The conclusiou somehow seems inevitable 
that the depression in other occupational means of earning a livelihood must 
be mainly responsible for this increase, even though a similar result has not 
been recorded in Native States. Possibly, though this is admittedly only a 
surmise, the classification of occupations in the Peudatory States in 1891 con- 
tained some errors. The curious increase in certain industrial occupations, to 
which reference has already been made on page 223 of this Chapter, would 
seem rather in favour of such a possibility. Further, in certain cases the abstrac- 
tion and compilation work of schedules for Native Territory was, on this occa- 
sion, carried out in British offices, in contrast to the practice of 1891. This 
would perhaps render the results more accurate. 

There is, at any rate, no obscuring the fact that the agricultural occupa- 
tions of the British districts show a remarkable increase in the number of the 
population supported by them, thereby affecting the percentage of the popula- 
tion doubly, inasmuch as the total population has decreased. Also, that no 
similar variation is recorded in the case of the Feudatories, though it was on 
d 'priori grounds to be expected. 

Dealing with the statistics under Class Gr, “ unskilled labour, not agricul- 
tural ” in the same way, the comparison is as follows : 

Population in thousands. 

1891. 1901. 

... 156 87 

... 702 1,107 

5 34 

... 26 27 


1. Earth-work 

2. General labour 

3. Indefinite 

4. Disreputable 


CHAP. IX. 
OcCUPATIOlf. 


C 25—63 
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In explanation of the decrease under “ earth-work,” it must he noted that 
“rice pounders and buskers ” who numbered over 97 thousand in 1891 and were 
included in the order “ indefinite,” are on this occasion placed under “ provision 
of vegetable food.” The increase in “ general labour ” is very remarkable. It 
seems to follow from the increase in agricultural labourers already described. 
The growth of “ indefinites ” is to be attributed to carelessness in recording 
occupational terms. Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the list is the 
practical uniformity of the numbers entered under the euphemistic designation 
of “ miscellaneous and disreputable livers.” 

In concluding the discussion of the comparative figures shown under each 
class and order for the years 1891 and 1901, a few words are required on the 
details of the most remarkable variations other than those in Classes B, C, 
D and G, which have already been referred to. 

A difference of a few thousand in those supported by the service of Govern- 
ment and local or municipal bodies may be due to mortality among the depend- 
ents. In the case of village service, the difference is 90,000, and should be 
partly due to mortality and partly to differences of classification. In times of 
famine, many village watchmen and menials have to find occupation, generally 
agricultural or other forms of labour. It is usual for Government only to meet 
the cost of an indispensable minimum of these subordinates, and the usual 
‘ haluta ’ or share of the crop, which they are in the habit of receiving from 
cultivating occupants of land, is temporarily suspended. Under “personal and 
domestic service,” the increase of cooks is extraordinary, probably because many 
of them were returned as “ in-door servants ” in 1891. An increase of 50 per cent, 
in “sweepers and scavengers” seems to suggest the progress made in sanitation, 
or at least in enlarging the sanitary staff in local areas, which is certainly not 
always the same thing. 

Under “commerce,” general merchants are chiefly responsible for the 
decrease, having fallen from 85,000 to 34,000. A great part of this variation 
must be due to the general merchant of 1891 being now described in more 
definite terms. Probably the case of “ shop-keepers ” undefined, who have 
been reduced from 73,000 to 42,000, is partly covered by the same explanation. 
The reduction of those supported by the postal and telegraph services to one-half 
their former strength is obviously more apparent than real. The weak spot of 
the former classification seems to lie in “messengers unspecified,” but the 
present returns probably fall short of the true number. 

Under “religion,” the religious mendicants have lost 90,000 out of 160,000, 
of which a few may have passed under the separate entry for other mendicants • 
but many, probably, have died or taken to some other occupation, in view of the 
restrictions on public charity imposed by periods of agricultural distress, 

A large number of “ writers (unspecified) ” have increased the entries under 
“ literature ” by nearly 50 per cent. The law now includes 6,826 petition- writers 
in place of the 2,226 of 1891 which, to any one acquainted with the recent deve- 
lopment of the share played by the written petition in the work of public offices, 
will give no cause for surprise. It is not unusual for the humble cultivator with 
a grievance to submit petitions simultaneously to all officials from the Chief 
Secretary to Government to the Mdmlatdar of the taluka, by way of attractin*^ 
attention to his complaint and the writer of this Report has known of cases 
where the craze for petition-writing has developed into insanity, that showed 
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itself in a weekly presentation of a sheaf of petitions on the snhjeet of CHAP. ix. 
imaginary grievances. Occupation^. 

The increase in ink makers and sellers may he a not unnatural sequence of 
the additions to the ranks of petition-writers. 

Sculptors and photographers have nearly doubled in the last ten years, 
while musical composers and piano tuners show a substantial increase. Under 
“sport, shikaris, falconers and bird-catchers ” are 1,270 instead of 2,310 as in 
1891. There is a suggestion of a probable cause for the decrease, in 712 persons 
returned as “ huntsmen and whippers-in.” For a Presidency with three or four 
packs of hounds, this is an allowance which might be envied by the most 
prosperous hunting county in England. 

The seven classes of occupations are followed in Table XV by a few divisions 
for those who are independent of occupations, either because they have means of 
their own in the form of allowances, rent, shares or other property other than 
land, or because they are maintained by the State. In the latter case the sup’ 
port afforded may take the shape of a well-earned pension, or a less pleasing 
arrangement for free diet inside one of His Majesty’s jails. Those who are 
dependent on property or alms have increased from 318,000 to 385,000, mainly 
owing to a large addition to the number of mendicants returned. Some of these 
may be the religious mendicants found to be missing above ; others may be the 
unfortunate victims of recent hard times. No great interest centres round the 
number of prisoners. The increase of convicts from 3,800 to 9,100 is to some extent 
a result of the famine and of the consequent increase of crime ; but for those 
who are interested in the subject, more reliable statistics are obtainable 
departmentally. The last entry on the list, 521 ,“ famine relief workers,” speaks 
for itself. The paucity of the numbers shown is due to the fact that the popu- 
lation on relief should have been entered against the occupation ordinarily 
followed by them, and not in a special occupational group. The 8dl persons 
thus entered are, therefore, merely instances of the enumerators’ failure to carry 
out instructions. 

On page 187 of Mr. Drew’s Report for 1891, there appears in Table XII a Some unesplain- 
coUection of entries which, as the Provincial Superintendent rightly remarks, 

“ seem strange.” A few instances of the nature of these entries will illustrate 
Mr. Drew’s point. Ail the pig breeders and dealers of the Presidency, with a 
few trifling exceptions, are shown to be in Belgaum, and consist of 9 males to 
307 females. Half the population sui^ported by piano tuning are found in 
the Sholapur District, and are women. The sale of photographic apparatus 
supports 380 persons, 163 of whom are in the Panch Mahals, and they are 
almost exclusively females. 

If a reference is made to Table XV, Part I.-A for 1901, it will be seen that 
there are now only 18 persons returned as supported by pig breeding in the 
whole of the Presidency, exclusive of Native States ; that females dependent on 
piano tuning are no longer to be found in Sholapur ; and that the sale of 
photographic apparatus has ceased to offer an attractive livelihood to the female 
population of the Panch Mahals. To put this in other words, Mr. Drew’s 
“ strange ” entries were obviously slips in the Abstraction offices. Doubtless the 
slip system introduced on this occasion^ has afforded a greater measure of 
security than formerly existed against such errors. But the object oc referring 


1 Vide Introduction, page 4. 
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Dependents. 


to them here is to draw attention to the great risk of incorrect entries when 
very large figures are being elaborately classified. From this point of view, it 
is useless to trace in too great detail the variations in entries under occupational 
groups from Census to Census. The broad distinctions between classes, and 
perhaps orders, are in most cases maintained without great difficulty. Further 
down the classification basis becomes uncertain, and the conclusion Avhich can 
legitimately be based, in most instances, on an extraordinary difference in the 
number entered at the two Censuses is merely that the increase is owing to 
there being more, or the decrease to there being less. 

We are able, by means of a table at the end of this Chapter, to compare the 

proportion of dependents that are supported by the 

Subsidiarj Table I. i? n • i, 4 . j.- 

workmg members lollowing the difterent occupations. 
It is not, of course, legitimate to infer that the presence of a high percentage 
of dependents indicates that the occupation is more than usually profitable. 
The number of dependents must very frequently depend more on the age at 
■which children can commence work, assuming that, as is usually the case in 
this country, they follow the same occupation as their parents, than on other 
influences. Thus, to quote an instance, it would be a priori probable that the 
textile industry should show a small number of dependents, not because the 
workers are indifferently paid (in the case of the factory population, who are 
one-third of the whole, the wages are usually high), but because children are 
very extensively employed in the industry. This is particularly the case in the 
mills, where they are entrusted at an early age with charge of the ring-frames 
and are able thereby to add substantially to the family earnings. In the same 
way, the extent to which women may be employed in the industry also affects 
the percentage of dependents. Here, again, there is a reason for the percentage 
of dependents in the case of the textile industry falling below those of other 
occupations. A reference to the table will show that the seven occupations with 
the highest proportion of workers are as follows : 




Percentage ‘of 



workers. 

1. Stock-breeding and dealing 

• •• 

66 

2. General labour 

• •• 

... 61 

3. Cane work, &e. 

• •• 

59 

4. Agricultural laboui’ 

• • * 

57 

5. Sanitation 

• • . 


6. Cotton 


...y 56 

7. Earth-work 

. • . 

J 


The Army, Navy, and disreputable occupations are omitted for obvious 
reasons. 


It will be observed that these instances explain themselves. The case of the 
textiles has already been remarked upon. General labour and earth-work can 
very well be undertaken by women and children, as well as agricultural labour 
In the care of cattle tending, small children are known to take a prominent part 
in this country ; while sanitation is another instance of an occupation which 
women and children share with the adult males, unattractive as it would ordi- 
narily appear to be. In the manufacture of matting and cane work, the deftness 
of the female gives her a prominent place as wage earner for the family. 


The occupations at the lowest end of the scale, ?.e., 
largest number of dependents are. 


those showing the 
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worker . 


1. Law 

• •• 

• • • 

30 

Occupation. 

2. Toys and curios 

• • • 

• •• 

32 


3. Engineering and survey 


• •• 

33 


4. Training of animals 

• • • 

•s 



5. Money and securities 


• • • 



6. Civil officers 

• • • 

• •• 

34 


7. Music ... 

• • « 

• •• 



8. Gold, silver and precious stones 

••• 

*** -> 




In the case of these occupations, the lucrative nature of the employment is 
doubtless as much the cause of the large number of dependents as their unsuit- 
ability to women and children. Perhaps the “ training of animals ” is the only 
exception. In this case the latter cause alone seems to operate. 

Among the 7,778 actual workers under “law,” 19 only are females. The 
female barrister or pleader is as yet unknown. 

From this consideration of the proportion of dependents to workers, we Occapaiiou 

^ ^ naturally pass to the occupation of the women. A 

Subsidiary Table X. , . , 

table given below shows the number of actual workers 

by sex for the occupations in which females are numerous, and the percentage 

borne by female workers to male. 


Omitting the insignificant number of “ collectors of madder, saffron, and 
logwood,” who are less than oO, the occupations of the women are : 


1. Cotton spinning, sizing and beating ... 

2. Silk carding, s}?inning, &c. 

o. Basket, mat, fan, &c., makers 

4. Leaf-jilate makers 

5. Cotton cleaners, pressers a'ld ginners ... 

6. hope, sacking and net makers 

7. Comb a.id tooth-stick makers 


Fercent.'ige of 
females lo m.ales, 

155 

128 

125 

100 

87 


•1 

-J 


75 


In connection with the last of these, it seems worthy of notice that the 
present Census was the occasion of the discovery of a new occupation, viz., the 
collection and sale of second-hand tooth-sticks. This lucrative employment 
appears to have attracted certain women in parts of Gujarat. The second-hand 
tooth-sticks (no Hindu will use a tooth-stick twice) were said to have been “ sold 
for timber.” Possibly tliey fetched a small price as fuel. 

It must be remembered that the occupations shown above are selected. 

Referring to Table XV, it will be found that the classes in which female 
workers are largely represented are : 

In thoa-iintU. 

B. — Pasture and agriculture ... ... ... ... 2,267 

C. — Personal service ... ... ... ... 02 

B. — Preparation and suppdy of material substances ... ... 481 

G. — Unskilled labour not agricultural ... ... .„ 389 


These classes include cattle tending, field labour, domestic service, the 
collection of fuel, especially cow-dung, the cleaning of cotton, and other occupa- 
tions well known to be largely followed by women in India. 


It has been stated on page 221 that it was not hitherto the practice to Factories 
make any distinction in Census statistics between the i^opulation employed in 
factories and those at work in the liand industries. In cousidei atiou of the 
growing importance of the power industries in India, such an omission, if 

0 25—59 
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repeated, would constitute a grave defect. The present table of occupations, 
therefore, shows factory and hand operatives separately. The statistics compiled 
in 1901 may thus form the starting point of a decennial survey of the progress of 
the factory industries, more particularly in the case of those industries that are 
carried on both in factories and in the home of the operative. It is certainly of 
interest to learn how the application of steam or electricity to an industry affects 
the status and number of the workers with more primitive methods. A table 

given at the end of this Chapter gives the distribution 
Subsidiaiy Table IV. industrial Section of the population between 

domestic and factory industries. The contents are worth examination. It has 
already been seen how the textiles, silk and cotlon, stand in this respect {vide 
page 221 supra). Numerically they stand first in the Presidency, and the 
division between home and factory workers is as GO to 40. 

Next to these, there are certain industries only carried on in factories. 
These are : 


1. Brewing, 

2. Gas making, 

3. idatch making, 

4. Bailway plant repairing, 

6. Bone crushing, 

and these five industries support a population of 14,000. 

Secondly, two industries are very largely confined to factories. These are : 

1. Printing, 

2. Paper making. 

Pinally, there is a group of industries in wliich co-operaticn, leading to the 
utilization of mechanically generated power, has made little progress. These 
are : 

1. Flour grinding, 

2. Oil pressing, 

3. Hosiery spinning, 

4. Dyeing, 

none of which have more than 2 per cent, employed in factories. The list 
of industries given in Siib.'-iuiary Table IV is not exhausti\e, inasmuch as it is 
draw'n up to sho\v industries in which a nvmher of persons are employed, not 
only in factories but elsewhere. It may be of interest to give here the present 
position of the factory industries of the Pn sidency, w ith a view to forming a 
basis for future comparative retrospect. 'ihe industries now carried on in 
factories in British Territory and the population supported by each aie as 
follows : 


Kamo of Industry. 


Kuraber cf rersoES 
supported. 

Biscuit making ... 

• • • 

2.33 

Floui- grinding ... 

• • • 

471 

Oil pressing ... ... ... 

• « « 

76 

Aerated water 

• • • 

4, £31 

Distilling and brewing 


673 

Ice making 


345 

Gas making ... 


265 

Match making 


... 11 

Railway and tramway material 

... 

13,3.j5 
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Coach building 


• •• 

• •• 

No. of persons 
supported. 

3-23 
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Paper making 

• •• 

• •• 


216 


Printing 


• • • 

• • • 

10,562 


Furniture making 


• •• 


.o24 


Machine making and repairing 




301 


Arms and ammnnition 


««« 

... 

365 


Gunpowder making 

• •• 


• •• 

22 


Gun carriage making 


... 

• • • 

153 


Silk spinning and weaving 




721 


Gotten pressing and ginning 



... 

28 064 


Cotton spinning and weaving 




1(55 043 


Hosiery making 

• • • 

. > • 


367 


Metal working 

• •• 

• •• 


7,089 


Soap making ... 


• • • 


112 


Dyeing 



■ a . 

120 


Bone crushing 

• •• 

• •• 


15 


Tanning and making leather goods 

• •• 


■ • • 

2,558 



These, with few exceptious, are the factory industries of the Presidency. 
Jn round figures they support 2410,000, or nearly one-quarter of a million. In 
some cases, the inst morions to enumerators to show faf*tory workers as such 
have apparent'y been overlooked, and the operatives have been entered else- 
where. It may, however, be sufficiently accurate to assert that the populafon 
supported by factory iudustries is about 200,000, or 1-1 per ocat. of the 
population of British Territory. The Factory Report for the year 1 90 o gives 
a population of 154,000 employed in the industries enurujratcd ab)va. The 
“ workers” shown in the Census statistics number 157,0 )). Ir. in\y reasenably 
be assumed that the Factory Report gives the most accurate rctara of workers 
where the ba«is of the statistics is the same. In this o inaction, however, it is 
necessary to bear in mind tha fact that factories employing f ‘wer thin 50 hands, 
or not working for at least four months of the year, areexoluled fro a the scope 
of the Factory Act, and also from the Annual Report on Factories, and also that 
Factory Reports give the <tverwje daily number of workers for the year. 

The first annual Factory Report, issued in 1891 for the year 1892, shviwed 
118,000 as the working factory population of the ProsiJencv. The increase in 
the factory population iu the period 1891-1901 may, therefore, be taken to have 
been considerable. 

It is usual to consider, in reviewing the occupational staridic^, the cases of 
combined occupations. It has been seen above that provision is male in the 
schedules for the entry of subsidiary oceupatioa»:. On the prise >t occasion little 
advantage was taken of the column provided for this purpose, uul it has only been 

possible to prepare statis ics of one oocupition com- 
Suhsidiary Table XI. bined with Others, namely, agriculture. The figures 

do not command any special measure of confidence, as t here is reasou to believe 
that enumerators seldom pressed for the second occupation after recording the 
main one, and noting the dependents in the right coin i . n. In fact, the schedule 
now aims at securing so much information that the prospects of failure in any 
particular instance are greatly increased, and must be most noticeable iu the com- 
paratively unimportant question of secondary or subsidiary occupations. Such 
as they are, the statistics show the following percentages of agriculturists among- 
those who give the greater portion of their time to other forms of employment. 
At the head of the list is “ defence ” with 6 per cent. “ Administration,” with 6, 
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ChU’. ik. follows closely. Five groups of occupations shoAV 3 per cent, of agriculturists. 

OccdMtios. These are : 

]. Personal service. 

2. Vehicles and vessels. 

3. Glass and stoneware. 

4. Wood, cane and bamboo. 

5. Leather. 

The only others with more than 1 per cent, are : 

1. Textile fabrics and dress. 

2. Metals and precious stones. 

3. Transport and storage, 

4. Learned and artistic professions. 

In connection with the question of agriculture and the extent to which it 
affords a means of livelihood to the population, the reader will have noticed 
that landholders and tenants have been divided into Rent-receivers and Rent- 
payers. At the time of abstracting and tabulating the schedules, an attempt 
was made to arrive at some more detailed classification of the population living 
on the land, with a vieAv to showing the number both occupying and cultivating 
land, those occupying but not cultivating, and those cultivating but not 
occupying, the term “ occupant ” referring to persons paying assessment to 
Government for the land. ^ It was hoped by this means to obtain some 
statistics of interest bearing on the extent to which the cultivating population 
held direct from Government the laud from which they gained their livelihood. 
But the entries in the schedules were so carelessly made that the statistics 
could not be compiled for a sufficient number of cases to be of any value, and 
the attempt was therefore abandoned. 

Occupants cultivating their own land have been included in “rent- 
receivers.*’ Government assessment was not considered to be rent, the term 
“ rent ” being restricted to payment to a superior holder. 

A comparison between occupations in cities and occupations in other area& 
is of some little interest. The following figures show the results : 

Order of 'iininerical importance of occupations in foion and country. 

Total, Xamc of order. Town. Country. 

1 Pasture and agriculture ... ... ... 5 1 

2 Preparation and supply of material 

substances ... ... ... ... 1 2 

3 Unskilled labour not asjricultnral ... ... 2 3 

4 Commerce ... ... ... ... ... 3 5 

5 Personal service ... ... ... ... 4 6 

6 Administration ... ... ... ... 7 4 

7 Professions ... ... ... ... ... 6 7 

1 The orders issued were to sub-divide the heads “ Bent-receivers ” and “Rent-payers” as 
follows : 

Rent-receivers : 

A. — Holders of land who pay revenue to Government and cultivate their fields themselves. 

— Holders of land who pay revenue to Government and get it cultivated by hired labour. 

C. — Rent receivers who are agricultnrists. 

D. — Kent receivers who are not agriculturists. 

Rent-payers : 

,V. — Lessees of village.s. 

R. — Tenants and sharers not cultivatins’. 

O 

C*— Tenants and sharers cultivating. 
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General Distribution by Occupation, 


Order and Sub-order. 


Percentacre on total 
population. 

1 Percentage in each 
order and sub-order of 


Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

1 Actual 

! workers. 

1 

! Depend- 
j ents. 

I. — Administration 


3 

1 

i 37 

1 63 

1. Civil service of the State 

2, Service of Local and Municipal 

1 


! 

i 35 

; 

65 

i 

Bodies 


• . 


38 

' 62 

3. Village service 


2 

1 

39 

61 

11. — Defence 




68 

32 

4. Army ... 




66 

it A 

0-1 

6 . Navy and Marine 


... 

... 

! 88 

12 

III. — Service of Native and Foreign States 

• • • 

• • • 

• •ft 

42 

58 

6. Civil officers ... 

• • • 



34 

66 

7. Military 


... 

... 

88 

1 

12 

— Provision and care of animals 


2 

1 

G6 

34 

8. Stock breeding and dealing ... 


2 

1 

66 

34 

9. Training and care of animals... 

• •• 

... 

... 

34 

66 

V. — Agriculture ... 


59 

32 

54 

46 

10. Landholders and tenants 


42 

22 

53 

47 

11. Agricultural labourers 


17 

10 

57 

43 

12. Growers of special products ... 

13. Agricultural training and supervision 


• •• 

53 

47 

and forests ... 

1 

... 

... 

35 

65 

VI. — Personal, household, and sanitary services . 

3 

2 

52 

48 

14. Personal and domestic services 

... 

r> 

O 

2 

52 

48 

15. Non-domestic entertainment ... 

• . 1 

... 

.. 

50 

50 

16. Sanitation 

... 

... 


56 

44 

VII. — Food, drink, and stimulants 

• « • 

6 

3 

45 

55 

17. Provision of animal food 

• • • 

2 

1 

50 

50 

18. Provision of vegetable food ... 

19. Provision of drink, condiments 

• • • 

and 

2 

1 

40 

54 

stimulants 


2 

1 

41 

59 

VIII. — Light, firing, and forage ... 


1 

1 

49 

51 

20. Lighting 

! 

i 

} 

••• 1 

... 

44 

56 

21. Fuel and forage 


1 

1 

49 

51 

IX. — Buildings 

... 

1 


39 

61 

22. Building materials 

i 

... 


43 

57 

23. Artificers in building 

... 

1 


37 

63 


c 25—60 
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CHAP. IX. Spbsibiary Table I — continued. 

0CCL'PATI0>% 

General Distrihutimi by Occupation. 


Order and Sub-order. 

Percentage ou total 
population. 

Percentage in each older 
and sub-order of 

Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers* 

Actual 

workers. 

Eepend- 

ents. 

X. — Vehicles and vessels 

! 

! 

... 

45 

55 

24. Eailway and tramway plant ... 



47 

53 

25. Carts, carriages, &c. ... 

... 


36 

64 

26. Ships and boats 

... 

... 

37 

63 

XL — Supplementary requirements 



42 

58 

27. Paper ... 



36 

64 

28. Boohs and prints 

• « • 

t . » 

40 

60 

29. Watches, clocks, and scientific instru- 
ments... 




35 

65 

20. Carving and engraving 

• » . 

• • • 

85 

65 

31. Toys and curiosities ... 

. . . 

t . » 

32 

68 

32. Music and musical instruments 

... 

• * . 

34 

66 

33. Bangh-s, necklaces, beads, sacred 
threads, &c. ... 

... 


47 

53 

34. Furniture 

• . 

• • * 

40 

60 

35. Harness 

» • • 


44 

56 

36. Tools and machinery ... 

» • • 

• • • 

42 

58 

37. Arms and ammunition 

... 


41 

59 

XII.—Textile fabrics and dress ... 

5 

3 

53 

47 

38. Wool and fur ... 



52 

48 

39. Silk 

... 


48 

52 

40. Cotton ... 

3 

2 

56 

44 

41. Jute, hemp, flax, coir, &c. ^ ... 



53 

47 

42. Dress ... 

2 

1 

43 

57 

XIII. — Metals and precious stones ... 

O 


36 

64 

43, Gold, silver, and precious stones 

1 


34 

66 

44. Brass, copper, and bell-metal... 

• » • 

... 

35 

65 

45. Tin, zinc, quicksilver, and lead 

... 


40 

60 

46. Iron and steel ... ... ... 

1 


37 

63 

XIV.— Glass, earthen and stone ware 

1 

• * . 

51 

49 

47. Glass and china ware ... ... 



36 

64 

48. Earthen and stone ware 

1 

... 

52 

48 

XF. — Wood, cane and leaves, &c. 

2 

1 

44 

56 

49. Wood and bamboos 

1 ; 

1 

38 

62 

50. Cane «ork, matting and leaves, &c. ... 

1 ! 

1 

... 

59 

41 

XVI. — Drugs, gums, dyes, &c. ... ... 



45 

55 

51. Gums, wax, resins, and similar forest! 





produce ... ... ... ...i 



44 

56 

52. Drugs, dyes, pigments, &e. 

1 



45 

55 
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Order and Sub-order. 

Percentage on total 
population. 

Percentage in each 
order and sub-order of 

Persons 

supported. 

Actcal 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend- 

ents. 

XVIL— Leather 

1 

1 

47 

53 

53, Leather, horn, and bones 

1 

1 

47 

53 

XVIII. — Commerce ... 

2 

1 

38 

62 

•54. Money and securities ... 

1 

1 

34 

66 

55. General merchandise ... 

• • • 

> . . 

37 

63 

Dealing unspecified 

1 


44 

56 

57. Middlemen, brokers and agents 

• •• 

... 

35 

65 

XIX. — Transport and storage 

<> 

1 

44 

56 

58. Hallway 



37 

63 

59. Road ... 

1 

1 

43 

57 

60. Water ... ... 

1 


53 

47 

61. Message ... ... 


• « . 

88 

62 

62. Storage and weighing 

... 

... 

37 

63 

XX.— Learned and artistic professions ... 

2 

1 

40 

60 

63. Religion 

1 


42 

58 

64. Education ... 


... 

86 

64 

65. Literature 

1 

1 

37 

63 

66. Law 

» . * 


SO 

70 

67. Medicine 

• • • 


40 

60 

68. Engineering and survey 


. . 

S3 

67 

69. Natural science 

• . . 

• •• 

38 

62 

70. Pictorial art and sculpture 

• * 


46 

54 

71. Music, acting, dancing, &c. ... 

... 

... 

46 

54 

XXL— Sport 

... 


50 

50 

72. Sport ... 



45 

55 

73. Games and exhibitions 


... 

53 

47 

XXIL — Earthwork and general labour 

6 

4 

60 

40 

74. Earthwork, &c. 



56 

44 

75. General labour ... 

6 

4 

GI 

39 

XXIII. — Indefinite and disreputable occupations ... 

> • • 

... 

82 

18 

76. Indefinite 



*93 

7 

77. Disi-eputable 

... 

... 

63 


XXIV. — Independent 

O 

1 

60 

40 

78. Property and alms 

<■) 

c. 

1 

61 

39 

79. At the State expense ... 

%•* 


47 

53 
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CHAP IX 
Occupation, 


Subsidiary Table IL 

Distribution of the Agricultural Population by Natural 
Divisions or Districts. 


Natural Divisions and Districts. 

Population 
supported by 
agriculture. 

1 

Percentage of 
agricultural 
population 
to district 
population. 

Peecektage on ageicel- 
TCKAL POPITLATION OP 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependents, 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Bombay City ... ... 


4,755 


50 

50 

Ahmedabad 

... 

340,203 

43 

56 

44 

Broach 

... 

175,282 

60 

62 

38 

Kaira ... 


481,978 

67 

59 

41 

Panch Mahals... 

... 

185,207 

71 

62 

38 

Siu'at ... 

... 

361,759 

57 

59 

41 

Thaua 

... 

525,518 

65 

62 

38 

Ahmednagar ... 


500,283 

60 

49 

51 

Kh^udesh ... ... 

... 

785,404 

55 

48 

52 

Xasik 

... 

479, ICl 

59 

52 

48 

Poona 


570,231 

57 

63 

37 

Satara 


832,842 

73 

56 

44 

Sholapur 

... 

432,800 

60 

58 

42 

Belgaum 

. • . 

623,286 

63 

52 

48 

Bijapur 

... 1 

475,228 

65 

54 

46 

Dharwar 

1 

685,631 

62 

50 

50 

K£lnaia 

i 

... j 

292,300 

64 

58 

42 

Kolaba 


440,981 

72 

60 

40 

Batnagiri 

... 

890,873 

76 

57 

43 

Karachi 

... 

297,522 

49 

37 

63 

Hyderabad 


636,184 

64 

45 

65 

Shikarpur 

i 

587,896 

58 

52 

48 

Thar and P^rkar 

... 

218,423 

60 

45 

55 

1 Upper Sind Frontier 


172,208 

74 

60 

40 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Distribution of the Industrial Dopulaiion by Natural Divisions 

or Districts. 


CHAP. IX. 

OcCCPATIOJf. 


Katural Divisions and EistrictSi 

Population 
suprorttd by 
Industry. 

Percentage 

of 

industrial 
population to 
district 
population. 

Pebcextaoe oy jyDusrKrAt 

rOPTTXATIOA' OF 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependents. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Bombay City ... 


... 

319,273 

41 

57 

43 

Ahmed abad ... 

... 

... 

216,970 

27 

50 

50 

Broach 

«« « 

... 

47,069 

16 

50 

50 

Kaira 

• t 4 

... 

101,905 

14 

46 

54 

Panch Mahals... 

... 

••• 

27.610 

11 

45 

55 

Surat ... 

... 

... 

225,671 

35 

25 

75 

Th^na 

... 

... 

83,128 

4 

49 

51 

Ahmednagar ... 

... 

• •4 

151,026 

18 

41 

59 

Khandesh 

* • • 


321.379 

22 

36 

64 

Xdsik 

... 

... 

156,977 

19 

38 

62 

Poona ... 

... 

... 

150,194 

15 

48 

62 

Satara 

f •• 

... 

136,089 

12 

48 

52 

Sholapnr 

« • « 

... 

144,130 

19 

52 

48 

Belgaum 

... 

... 

157,992 

16 

51 

49 

Bijapar 

... 

... 

128,963 

18 

56 

44 

Dharwdr 

... 

... 

228,719 

21 

51 

49 

Kdnara 

t • • 


78,113 

17 

49 

51 

Koldba 

... 


71,443 

12 

53 

47 

Eatnagiri 

« • 41 

... 

161,110 

13 

38 

62 

Kardchi 

... 

... 

145,267 

24 

38 

62 

Hyderabad 

... 

... 

119,672 

15 

42 

58 

Shikdrpor 

#•« 

... 

317,519 

31 

57 

! 43 

Thar and Pdrkar 

... 

• •• 

66,121 

18 

47 

53 

Upper Sind Frontier 

• • • 

... 

42,630 

18 

22 

78 

1 


0 25—61 
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CHAP. IX. 
OccrPATION. 


Subsidiary Table III — contimied. 

Listrihidion of the Industrial Population by Natural 
Pivisions or Pistricts. 


Katiiral Divisions and States. 

ropulat’on 
suppi i'ttftl by 
industry. 

Percentage of 
industrial 
population 
tj Stite 
popaUtlon- 

Percentage on indtistriai 

POPULATION OP 

Actual ! „ j i. 

M-orkcTs. I Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Cambay 

... 

19,257 

25 

35 

i 

65 

Cutch 

... 

125,126 

26 

47 

53 

Jawbdr 

... 

1,065 

2 

4S 

52 

Kdthiawdr 

... 

549,306 

24 

39 

61 

Mahi Kantha Agency 

... 

71,138 

20 

55 

45 

Palaupur Agency 

... 

77,823 

17 

58 

42 

Rewa Kantha Agency 

... 

40,906 

9 

51 

49 

Surat Agency ... 

... 

6,8S7 

4 

4S 

52 

Akalkot • • • • • • 

... 

20,610 

24 

45 

55 

Bhor 

... 

7,203 

5 

48 

52 

Khandesh Agency 

... 

7,269 

22 

42 

58 

Satara Agency... 

... 

15,654 

14 

49 

51 

SuTgana 

... 

1,360 

12 

62 

38 

Janjira 

... 

13,526 

16 

53 

47 

Kolhapur 

... 

91,445 

10 

47 

53 

Southern Maratba Country 


100,093 

14 

52 

48 

Sdvantvddi 

... 

19,853 

9 

61 

39 

Savanur 

... 

3,445 

10 

45 

55 

Khalrpur 


24,846 

32 

48 

52 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 


CHAP. IX. 


Distribution of the Industrial Dopidation by Domestic and Factory Industries. 


OccurAiiON. 


(British Districts and Aden ) 


Isame of Industry. 

Owners, 
managers and 
superior 
staff. 

Workmen 
and other 

1 

i 

i 

Total actual 
workers. 

Percentage on actual 

WORKERS OF 

j 

subordinates. 

Home 

workers. i 

Factory 

workers. 

1 1 

2 

3 i 

4 

5 

6 

Flourmills ... ... ...| 

29 s 

1 

173 

42,646 

99 1 

1 

1 

Oil mills ... ... •••: 

40 

36 

21,843 

1 

99 

1 

Breweries 

1 

• • • 

8 1 

1 

7 

... 

100 

i 

Gasworks ... ... ...' 

! 

9 

256 

173 


ICO 

1 

Match factories 

i 

11 

• •• 

3 

• V • 

100 

1 

Railway works 

458 

12,897 

6,252 

... 

o 

o 

Paper mills 

3 

253 

1,121 

12 

88 

Printing presses 

1,836 

' 

9,226 

4,589 

1 

i 

Furniture factories 

16 

I 508 

5G0 

59 

1 

' 41 

Silk spinning and weaving 
mills ... 

69 

; 6.52 

29^450 

i 

99 

1 

1 

Wool spinning and weaving 
mills ... 

... 

i 

i 

i 

7,856 

100 

i 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and 
pressing mills 

18,006 

i 

15,058 

14,704 

i 

1 

J 52 

1 

48 

Cotton spinning and weaving 
mills ... 

3,683 

164,360 

1 ' 

223,425 

1 

i 53 

47 

Hosiery factories 

333 

34 

1 

42,802 

99 

: 1 

Tin works ... ... 


1 

1 

1 

3,397 

100 

... 

Iron works 

4,130 

1 

1 257 

1 

26,399 

! 

1 94 

1 

6 

Dye works 

46 

i 

83 

1 2,338 

1 

1 

98 

i 

2 

Bone mills 


15 

4 

i 

100 

Tanneries 

9 

2,549 

9,039 

^ 82 

18 




CHAP. IX, 

Occupation. 


Subsidiary Table V. 


Bistnhtition of tie Commercial Topulation hy Natural 
Divisions or Districts. 


Katural Divisions and Districts. 

Population 
supported by 
commerce. 

Percentage of 
commercial 
population 
to district 
population. 

PEBCEirTAGE OTX COMMERCIAL 
POPULATION OF 

Actual 

"Workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bombay City ... 

65,558 

8 

46 

54 

Abmedabad ... 

27,886 

4 

38 

62 

Broach 

4,707 

2 

32 

68 

Kaira 

11,758 

2 

31 

69 

Panch Mahals... 

2,551 

1 

28 

72 

Surat 

14,346 

2 

31 

69 

Tbdna 

12,778 

2 

38 

62 

Ahmednagar ... 

9,912 

1 

37 

63 

Kh^ndesh ... ... ... 

23,579 

2 

86 

64 

Xasik 

7,780 

1 

33 

67 

Pooca 

15,852 

2 

89 

61 

Sdtara 

8,493 

1 

35 

65 

Slioldpur ... ... 

9,521 

1 

39 

61 

Belgaum 

13,367 

1 

35 

65 

Dhitrw^r 

9,427 

1 

30 

70 

Bijapur 

4,960 

1 

84 

66 

Kdnara 

6,041 

1 

46 

54 

Kolaba 

6,232 

1 

48 

52 

Eatn^giri 

9,270 

1 

29 

71 

KaiAchi 

9,668 

2 

34 

66 

Hyderabad 

12,585 

1 

31 

89 

Shikarpur 

22,369 

2 

38 

62 

Thar and Parkar 

3,138 

1 

35 

65 

Upper Sind Frontier ... 

707 

... 

48 

52 
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Stjbsidiaet Table VI. 

Distribution of the Professional Population by Natural Divisions 

or Districts, 


Katutal Divisions and Districts. 

Population 
supported by 
profession. 

Percentage of 
professional 
population 
to district 
population. 

Peecektagb ok pbopes- 

SIGNAL tOPTTLATION, 

Actual 

workors. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bombay City ... 



45,816 

6 

41 

59 

Ahmedabad ... 


• • • 

22,567 

3 

49 

51 

Broacb 



6,019 

2 

43 

57 

Kaira ... 

• « • 

t • « 

25,808 

4 

41 

59 

Panch Mabala... 

• • • 


2,962 

1 

44 

56 

Surat 

• • « 

• • • 

10,541 

2 

38 

62 

Thana 


... 

8,824 

1 

40 

60 

Ahmednagar ... 

t • « 


17,008 

2 

29 

71 

KhAndesb 

* • « 

•« « 

19,079 

1 

33 

67 

Ndsik ... 

« • « 

••• 

8,940 

1 

38 

62 

Poona 

. .. 


20,425 

2 

39 

61 

Sat^ra 


... 

12,764 

1 

44 

56 

Sholdpur 


... 

11,050 

2 

38 

62 

Belgaum 


... 

10,837 

1 

40 

60 

Bijdpur 


... 

6,342 

1 

36 

64 

Dhanvar 

... 

... 

15,174 

1 

36 

62 

Kanara 



10,447 

2 

42 

58 

Kolaba 

• •• 


9,206 

2 

37 

63 

Ratnagiri 


• • • 

17,953 

1 

36 

64 

Karachi 

• • • 

• • • 

12,689 

2 

47 

53 

Hyderabad 

... 

— 

8,257 

1 

37 

63 

Shikarpur 

... 

•• • 

14,555 

1 

40 

60 

Thar and Parkar 


• •• 

2,607 

1 

52 

48 

Upper Sind Frontier 

••• 

... 

3,261 

1 

46 

54 


C 25—32 
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Occupation. 
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O’HAP. IX. 

OCCUFATION. 


Subsidiary Table VIL 

Occupations by Orders, 1901 and 1891. 
(British Districts and Aden.) 


Xo. 

Order. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 

Population 
supported 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation, 
{+) or (-). 

I 

Administration 

519,910 

615,235 

-15 

II 

Defence 

27,590 

44,042 

-37 

III 

Service of Native and Foreign States 

7,599 

6,631 

+15 

IV 

Provision and care of animals ... 

323,201 

259,837 

+24 

V 

Agriculture 

11,027,851 

11,008,233 

+ •2 

VI 

Personalj householdj and sanitary services ... 

590,402 

482,575 

+22 

VII 

Food, drink, and stimulants 

1,093,053 

1,428,088 

-23 

VIII 

Light, firing, and forage 

246,681 

288,154 

-14 

IX 

Buildings 

163,137 

151,138 

+8 

X 

V ehicles and vessels 

16,944 

15,860 

+ 7 

XI 

Supplementary requirements 

85,419 

122,026 

-30 

XII 

Textile fabrics and dress 

884,083 

1,024,690 

-14 

XIII 

Metals and precious stones 

286,710 

285,112 

+•6 

XIV 

Glass, earthen and stone ware ... 

118,489 

116,685 

+2 

XV 

Wood, caoe and leaves, &c. 

291,927 

328,496 

-11 

XVI 

Drugs, gums, and dyes 

20,875 

22,897 

-9 

XVII 

1 

1 

Leather, &c. 

205,951 

241,607 

-15 

X\III 

1 

Commerce 

317,949 

400,234 

-20 

XIX 

Transport and storage 

308,547 

382,025 

-19 

XX 

Learned and artistic professions ... 

323,969 

402,948 

-19 

XXI ' 

1 

1 

Sport ... 

8,831 

14,222 

-38 

XXII 

[ 

Earth-work and general labour ... 

1,194,.598 

858,37 0 

+ 39 

XXIII 

Indefinite and disreputable occupations 

61,154 

28,336 

+ 116 

XXIV 

Independent 

434,691 

370,704 

+ 17 
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Subsidiary Table VlII. 


CHAP, IX. 
OCCUPAIIOS. 


Selected Occupations, 1901 and 1891. 
(Britisli Districts and Aden.) 


Seria 

Num 

ber. 

Occupations. 


Population 
supported in 
1901. 

Population 
supported in 
1891. 

Percentage of 
variation, 

( + ) or (-). 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

1 

Cotton weavers 

• *« 

227,303 

294,509 

—23 

2 

Cotton cleaners, pressers and ginners... 

• • • 

14,394 

44,596 

—68 

3 

Cotton spinners, sizers and beaters ... 

> •« 

73,306 

71,215 

+ 3 

4 

Silk carders, spinners and weavers, makers of 
braid and thread 

silk- 

46,779 

48,386 

—3 

5 

Fishermen and fish-curers 

... 

93,924 

124,734 

—25 

6 

Oil pressers ... 

• • • 

52,156 

98,422 

—47 

7 

Potters, and pot and pipe bowl makers 

• •• 

97,660 

103,033 

— 5 

8 

Dealers in timber and bamboos 

• • • 

13,458 

13,344 

-f 1 

9 

Baskets, mats, fans, screens, brooms, &c«, makers. 

65,925 

76,209 

—13 

10 

Leaf -plate makers ... ... 


7,552 

7,343 

+ 3 

11 

Comb and tooth-stick makers 

a.. 

5,052 

8,763 

3,555 

—42 

12 

Paper makers 

... 

2,570 

—28 

13 

Toy, kite and cage makers 

• * * 

1,292 

*33,811 

-97 

14 

Cow and buffalo keepers and milk and butter 
sellers 

55,736 

63,771 

—12 

15 

Madder, saffron, and logwood workers 
dealers ... ... 

and 

• •• 

74 

190 

—61 

16 

Wool dyers... 


653 

93 

+ 602 

17 

Cotton dyers ... ... 


26,129 

88,024 

—31 

18 

Silk dyers ... 


882 

1,353 

—35 

19 

Leather dyers 


15,928 

14,132 

+ 12 

20 

Calenderers, fullers and printers 

• • • 

7,273 

5,097 

+ 42 

21 

Brass, copper and bell-metal workers 


19,675 

17,890 

4- 10 

22 

Makers of bangles other than glass 


3,454 

1,601 

+ 115 

23 

Rosary bead and necklace makers ... 


455 

1,812 

—75 

24 

Tanners, curriers and hide sellers ... 


16,260 

47,690 

—66 

25 

Chemists and druggists 


1,395 

2,722 

—49 

26 

Soap makers and sellers 


2,120 

1,697 

25 

27 

Ink makers 


766 

650 

+ 18 

28 

Antimony preparers 


7 

162 

—95 

29 

Perfume and essence preparers 


2,015 

4,905 

—59 

30 

Catechu preparers 


280 

•294 

— 5 

31 

Rope, sacking and net makers 


38,706 

57,691 

—33 

32 

Lime and shell burners 

• •• 

10,244 

15,147 

—32 

33 

Painters, plumbers and glaziers 

• •• 

4,305 

3,285 

+ 31 

34 

Brick and tile makers ... 


25,329 

5,902 

+ 329 

85 

Gbee preparers 

• •• 

5,071 

22,691 

—77 

36 

Silk- worm rearers 


69 

146 

—52 

37 

Wood turners and lacquerers 


1,742 

1,873 

—7 

38 

Carmine and aniline dyes 

, , . 

83 

82 

+ 1 

39 

Hukkas’ stem turners ... 


358 

316 

+ 13 

40 

Lac collectors ... 

• •• 

59 

117 

— 50 

41 

Knife and tool makers ... 


191 

3,653 

— 95 

42 

Knife and tool grinders ... 


1,085 

1,302 

—16 

43 

Umbrella makers and sellers 

... 

399 

511 

— 22 

44 

Match candle, torch, lamp and lantern makers... 

1,886 

943 

+ 100 

45 

Well sinkers 


1,853 

1,055 

+ 75 


* Includes bird stuffers. 
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CHAP. IX. Subsidiary Table IX. 

OcCrPATlON. 


Occujjation of Females hy orders (British Districts including Aden). 


Ko. 

Order. 


Kumbee of actual 

WOEKESS, 

Percentage of 
females to 




Males. 

Females. 

males. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

6 

I 

Administration 

• • • 

184,407 

10,247 

6 

II 

Defence 

... 

18,749 

60 

... 

III 

Service of Native and Foreign States 

... 

3,215 

12 

... 

IV 

Provision and care of animals ... 

... 

183,600 

30,046 

16 

V 

Agricnlture 


3,723,322 

2,237,001 

60 

VI 

Personal, household, and sanitary services... 

247,187 

62,029 

25 

VII 

Food, drink, and stimulants ... 


325,262 

172,007 

53 

VIII 

Light, firing, and forage 


69,507 

50,139 

72 

IX 

Buildings ... ... 


52,847 

10,159 

19 

X 

Vehicles and vessels 

• • • 

7,478 

67 

• •• 

XI 

Supplementary requirements ... 


28,729 

7,414 

26 

XII 

Textile fabrics and dress 

• t • 

307,550 

164,177 

53 

XIII 

Metals and precious stones 


98,995 

2,890 

3 

XIV 

Glass, earthen and stone ware... 


39,385 

21,319 

54 

XV 

"Wood, cane, leaves, &c. ... 

• • • 

99,564 

27,510 

27 

XVI 

Drugs, gums, dyes, &c. 


7,166 

2,167 

30 

XVII 

Leather, &c. 

*•» 

73,219 

22,737 

31 

XVIII 

Commerce 


109,693 

10,021 

9 

XIX 

Transport and storage 


130,384 

6,172 

4 

XX 

Learned and artistic professions 


114,705 

14,305 

12 

XXI 

Sport ••• ••• ,,, 

• •• 

3,813 

629 

17 

XXII 

Earth-work and general labour 


415,170 

305,470 

73 

XXIII 

Indefinite and disreputable occupations 

• ■ ■ 

16,250 

33,665 

207 

XXIV 

Independent 

• • > 

172,519 

87,664 

50 
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Subsidiary Table X. 


Occupations of Females ly selected occupations {idem). 


Iso, 

! 

Occnpition. | 

NUMBEB or ACTUAL 1 

WOE SEES. I 

Peicentage 
of females 


i 

1 

! 

Males. 

1 

Females, ' 

to males. 

1 

2 1 

3 I 

4 

5 

1 

Cotton weavers ... ... ...! 

78,898 1 

40,164 

50 

2 

Cotton cleaners, pressers and ginners 

4,087 i 

3,552 

87 

3 

Cotton spinnersj sizers and beaters 

19,910 

30,894 

155 

4 

Silk-carders, spinners, and makers of silk-braid 
and thread 

I 

12,795 

16,354 ; 

128 

5 

Fishermen and tish-ciirers 

34,131 

11,927 

35 

6 

Oil-pressers 

17,282 

4,533 

26 

7 

Potters, and pot and pipe bowl makers 

33,168 

16,911 : 

50 

8 

Dealers in timber and bamboos 

4,162 

345 

8 

9 

Baskets, mats, fans, screens, brooms, &c., makers. 

17,415 

21,798 

126 

10 

Leaf -plate makers 

2,226 

2,299 

100 

11 

Comb and tooth-stick makers ... 

1,575 

1,188 ; 

75 

12 

Paper makers and sellers, and palm-leaf binders... 

812 

172 

21 

13 

Toy, kite and cage makers 

360 

108 

30 

14 

Cow and buffalo keepers, and milk and butter 
sellers 

19,897 

8,130 

40 

15 

Madder, saffron, and logwood workers and dealers. 

4 

32 

800 

16 

Wool dyers 

, 157 

67 

43 

17 

Cotton dyers 

8,691 

2,335 

28 

18 

Silk dyers 

330 

81 

25 

19 ’ 

Leather dj-ers 

5,342 

2,111 

89 

20 

Calenderers, fullers and planters 

2,749 

1,077 

39 

21 

Brass, copper and bell-metal workers 

6,389 

316 

5 

22 

Makers of bangles other than glass 

968 

247 

25 

23 

Rosary, bead and necklace makers ... 

131 

74 

56 

24 

Tanners and carriers ... 

5,952 

1,418 

24 

25 

Chemists and druggists 

529 

. 57 

10 

28 

Soap makers and sellers 

831 

57 

7 

27 

Ink makers 

1 266 

38 

14 

28 

Perfume and incense preparers 

i 675 

302 

46 

29 

1 Catechu preparers 

i 131 

8 

6 

30 

! Rope, sacking and net makers 

; 12,048 

9,130 

75 

31 

I Lime burners 

' 2,123 

876 

41 

32 

Painters, plumbers and glaziers 

1 1,919 

37 

2 

33 

Brick and tile makers ... 

1 7,978 

3,815 

48 

34 

Ghee preparers 

; 1,608 

407 

25 

35 

! Silk- worm rearers 

' 16 

5 

31 

36 

Wood turners and lacquerers 

j 633 

47 

7 

37 

Carmine and aniline dyes 

15 

1 

6 

38 

Hukka-stem turners ... 

j 127 

11 

9 

39 

Lac collectors 

; 17 

2 

12 

40 

Knife and tool makers 

; 147 

4 

3 

41 

Knife and tool grinders 

! 344 

51 

15 

■ 42 

Umbrella makers and sellers 

^ 138 

2 

1 

43 

Match, candle, torch, lamp and lantern makers ... 

1 719 

68 

9 


CHAP. IX. 
Occupation. 


25—63 
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CHAP. IX. 
Occupation. 


Subsidiary Table XI. 
Occupations combined with Agncultw'c. 


(British Districts and Aden) 


^ Order. 




Percentage 
returned as 
agiiculture. 

I. — Administration 

... 


... 

5 

II. — Defence ... 

... 



6 

III. — Service of Native and Foreign Stares 

... 



1 

IV. — Provision and care of animals 

... 



1 

V. — Agiiculture 

... 


... 


VI. — Personal, household, and sanitary services 

... 


... 

8 

VII. — Food, drink, and stimulants 

... 

1 • * 


1 

VIII. — Light, firing, and forage 

... 

. • t 

... 

1 

IX. — Buildings... 

... 

. • • 

... 

1 

X. — Vehicles and vessels ... 


» » • 


3 

XI. — Supplementary requirements 



... 

1 

XII.— Textile fabrics and dress 



... 

2 

XIII. — Metals and precious stones 



... 

2 

XIV, — Glass, earthen and stone ware ... 

... 


... 

3 

XV. — Wood, cane and leaves, &c. 

. . . 



(> 

o 

XVI. — Drugs, gums, dyes, &c. 




1 

XVII.— Leather ... 




r» 

O 

XVIII.— Commerce 

... 



1 

XIX. — Transport and storage 




O 

XX. — Learned and arti.stic professions 




o 

XXI. — Sport 


' • . 


1 

XXII.— Earth-work and general labour ... 

... 



1 

XXIII. — Indefinite and disreputable occupations 


• « • 


. . . 

XXIV. — Independent 

... 

... 

... 

1 




Diagram showing the Proportion of Population following Commercial, Agricultural & Industrial Occupations in the D;Stricts of the Bombay Presidency 



LiTHO Govt- Phqtqzinco Office Poona 1902 


REFERENCE 

Commercial Population , ... 

Industrial . 


^ gricultural 
Tot'ol 
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CONCLUSION- 


In compiling the foregoing Heport, the writer has endeavoured to restrict 
comment to the briefest limits consistent with a clear exposition of the meaning 
of the statistics. Thus, for instance, the remarks in Chapter III on Hinduism 
and Animism are intended more as an explanation of the statistics given under 
the heads of Hindus and Animists, than as an attempt to enlighten the reader 
on a subject of great intricacy. The intention was to give just sufficient consi- 
deration to the question to prevent the statistics being misread. Similarly, with 
regard to the subject of dialect and language in Chapter VI, the text is limited 
to an exposition of the probable value of Census statistics under these heads. 

In Chapter VIII, caste and tribe bas been discussed at greater length, 
perhaps, than is essential to the understanding of Table XIII. In this case 
the interest of the subject, and the desire to utilize the valuable materials 
accumulated by the Census Committees must be held to be an excuse for lack 
of brevity. 

To all the members of these Committees the writer is greatly indebted. He 
has much pleasure in acknowledging their valuable assistance. 

Special acknowledgments are also due to ^vlr. A. M. T. Jackson, I. C. S., 
Khan Bahadur Fazlullah Latfullah, Mr. H. R. Bhandarkar, and Mr. V. K. 
Joglekar, who have supplied materials for Chapters HI and VIII. Without 
their friendly co-operation, these Chapters could not have been written. 
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APPENDIX A- 


Note on mortality due to Epidemic Diseases in the Bombay 
Presidency in the period 1891-1901. 

(Contriliited hy the Sanitary Commissioner to Government.) 


In discussing the epidemics between ISIl and 190 0, it may be taken as a basis that 
the average yearly number o£ deaths from 1890 to 1S99 (inclusive) amounted to 581,352 or 
30-89 per 1,000 on the population of 1891. The years 1892, 1894, 1896, 1897, 189'9 show 
figures above this average : 


1890 ... 

... 463.616 

or 

28-18 

1891 ... 

... 513,132 

jj 

27-26 

1892 ... 

... 611,742 

n 

32-.:o 

1893 ... 

... 511,831 

>) 

27-20 

1894 ... 

... 6u7,179 


32-26 

189-5 ... 

... 538,540 


28-0] 


1896 ... 

... 596,472 

or 

31-69 

1897 ... 

... 7-t9,916 


39-84 

1898 ... 

... .548,825 


29-16 

1899 ... 

... 672,269 


39-72 

1900 ... 

... 318,78.3 

JJ 

70-07 


Now, of the total number of deaths in each year from 1801 to 1895 over 70 per cent, 
-were ascribed to Fever, and in 1896 the percentage was very little under that (59- 1 ). After 1896 
Plague set in and also Famine conditions prevailed, and the percentage on total deaths due to 
Fever exclusive of Plague sank to 5i 09 in 1S97, the}' were one per cent, higher in 1898, and 
then in 1899, the year of severest Plague mortality, to 33'9. 

The percentage of deaths due to “ Other causes'’ from the years 1891 to 1896 varied 
from 14-3 to 18-03 per cent. In 1897 a slight rise took place (lO’l ), followed by a great increase 
(32-1) in 1838, still further increased in 1899 to 37-9. With reference to Dysentery and 
Diarrhoea from 1891 to 1896 the percentage to total deaths in each year never exceeded 7 ‘3 
per cent. In 1897 it rose to 11'4 per cent., in 1898 it was lO'o per cent., and in 1899 it was 
11 - 12 . 

It need only be remarked that the decline in the percentage of deaths due to “Fever" 
and the rise in the rates due to “Dysentery and Diarrhcei" and “Other causes" is coincident 
with the occurrence of Plague, which caused a great deal ofattentiou to be paid to registratiou 
aud more particular care exercised as to what headings the deatns were ascribed. ith regard 
to “Dysentery and Diarrhoea,” it must be borne in mind that Famine causes from 1897 onwards 
had also something to do with the increase under this head. 

With these brief remarks on the chief causes of mortality, I proceed to the review of the 
epidemic diseases Cholera and Small-pox, 

Cholera, though severe at certain times and places, has not caused, throughout the decade, 
the high mortality with reference to the whole annual mortality as have the general diseases 
before reviewed : 


Ratio per 1,000 of population 
Percentage on total deaths 


Ratio per 1,000 of population 
Percentage on total deaths 
c 25— 6i 




1S91. 

1892. 


• • • 

0-95 

2-28 

... 

• •• 

3-4 

7-01 



1896. 

1897. 


• •• 

1-88 

3-03 

• • • 

■ « • 

5-9 

7-8 


1893. 

1891. 

1895. 

1-00 

1-78 

0-47 

3-68 

5-5 

1-65 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

0-23 

0-46 

8-71 

0-79 

1-27 

12-4 
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APPENDIX A, It will be seen that the worst outbreaks occurred in 1892, 1891, 1896, 1897, corresponding 

very closely with the years the yearly mortality was above the average, and of course the year 

1900 show's a high mortality from this cause, but the causes were exceptional and are not 
further discussed. 

As regards the incidence of the disease in the Registration Districts, Sind may be noted 
as very free from Cholera outbursts from 1891 to 1899. It was practically free except in the 
years 1892 and 1899. In 1892 the Collectoi-ate of Karachi lost 9‘98 per 1,000 of population 
from this cause, Hyderabad 5-91, Shikarpur 3-6, and Upper Sind Frontier 4"10, and of the 
towns Karachi (12-11), Hyderabad (11-69), and Sukkur (7-64) were severely affected. In 1899 
the Colleetorate of Karachi was alone affected, losing 4-27 per 1,000 of its population, Karachi 
town suffering to the extent of 21-28 of its population. 

For the Gujarat and Deccan districts, a Table A is appended. The figures for the year 
1900 though shown are not commented upon. In the Gujarat District there was a severe out- 
burst in 1893 and somewhat less severe in the years 1894 and 1896. The districts of Surat 
and Broach suffered most. 

In the other Deccan districts. Cholera is rarely absent for an entire year, but in the years 
1898 and 1899 the outbreak was light, seven districts out of the thirteen escaping in the first 
year and eight in the next. In 1897 the high figures are attributable to Famine. Ahmed- 
nagar, Poona and Sholapur appear to be the districts most affected. 

Some towns (see Table B appenled) are affected every year and very badly. Places 
of pilgi-image such as Pandharpur and Hasik with frequent severity, also large centres of 
population like Alimednagar, Sholapur, Gokak anl Atbni, are liable to severe outbursts. The 
City of Bombay, though cholera is of yearly occurrence, does not show high figures. 

Small-pox during the period under review has not added much to the mortality. In the 
Collectorates very rarely has the mortality reached 0-50 per 1,000 of the population, and in 
this, towns are included, and iu the majority of cases the death-rate from this cause is very 
much below 0-50 (see Table C appended). In 1892 only in the Broach District was the rate 
attained. In 1893 the mortality in Thdna was 0-78 and in KolabaO-55 ; in 3896, the high 
rates were, in Khandesh 0-94, ZS’asik 0-82, Surat 0*79, and the Panch Mahals 0-87 ; in 1897, 
Khandesh 0-78, Broach 113, and Thar and Parkar 1-01 ; in 1899, lhana 0*66. Small-pox 
gives higher mortality in towns and the Table D shows this. 

In some of the towns the disease appears endemic such as Ndsik, City of Bombay, Poona, 
Pidnebennur. 

As regards the City of Bombay and Karachi town in w'hich vaccination is compulsory, 
owing to the constant influx of strangers it is difficult to secure the vaccination of all, but the 
result in keeping the death-rate from this disease low is very satisfactory. There was a serious 
epidemic outburst in the latter part of the year 1899-1900 in Bombay City, due to the enormous 
influx of people flying from famine-stricken parts. 

In Poona and Nasik, vaccination is not compulsory, and these also are places which at 
certain periods of the year attract a large number of outsiders. 

In some of the other towns sudden severe outbursts have from time to time taken place, 
as in Panvel, Dharwar, and Ranebeimur in 1892, Yeola and Alibdg in 1895, Dhulia and Godhra 
in 1896, Hasirabad in 1897. and Bai-si and Rdnebennur in 1898 ; but the vaccination is non- 
compulsory and always more difficult to carry on in towns, and so infants escape vaceinatiors 
only to fall victims later to Small-pox. 
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TABLE A. APPENDIX A. 

Cholera in Collectorates. 

Ratio per 1,000 of population. 


Collectorates. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

KMndesh 

1-36 

0-30 

1-58 

2-82 

0*69 

1-19 

2-29 


... 

13-94 

N^sik ... 

1-15 

l-24i 

1-10 

2-22 

0-83 

1-35 

4-06 

• •• 

O'Ol 

11-39 

TMna 

0-16 

0-79 

0-14 

0'C2 

0-06 

1-90 

2-63 

001 

... 

22 56 

Kolaba ... 

0-23 

1-22 

0-48 

6'46 

0-G4 

2-08 

4-25 

0-03 

• •• 

13-57 

Abmednagar ... 

2-57 

2-88 

1-96 

2-23 

0-98 

3'26 

4-17 

0-01 

... 

G-94 

Poona ... ... 

2-18 

2-29 

M3 

4-60 

0-43 

.5-97 

S' 62 

... 

... 

7-27 

Sboldpur 

3-25 

0-59 

2-34 

3-48 

1-52 

]-30 

5'G8 

... 

... 

7-42 

••• ••• 

0-70 

2-09 

1-52 

3'74 

1-10 

3-03 

9'03 

» » • 

• • « 

9-69 

Ratnagiri 

0-12 

0-08 

O' 18 

1-69 

0-32 

0-26 

1'63 

... 

• • • 

5-56 

Belgaum 

0-29 

5-20 

0-30 

1-38 

0-17 

310 

7-41 

009 

4-42 

4-51 

Dhdrwar 

0'9S 

7-91 

0-09 

0-73 

1-50 

1-91 

1-68 

3-86 

1-27 

0'75 

Bijapur 

6-35 

0-84 

0-20 

1-78 

0'23 

6-59 

5-79 

• • • 

017 

2-40 

Kdnara... 

0-04 

0-63 

O'Ol 

015 

0-13 

0-27 

0-93 

018 

0-26 

018 

Surat ... 

• • • 

0-35 

5-78 

1-68 

0-01 

1-76 

0'19 

... 

... 

10-50 

Broach 


005 

' 

3-36 

2-29 


1-98 

0-03 

... 

... 

15'95 

Kaira 

• • • 

0-38 

1-82 

o 

00 

0*16 

0-93 

0-01 


... 

14-29 

Panch Mahals ... 

0-07 

0-79 

1-29 

0'15 

0-33 

1-09 

0'02 

... 

• • • 

18-41 

Ahmedabad 

0-03 

0-23 

0-67 

006 

0-23 

1-68 

... 

• • • 

... 

13-52 
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APPENDIX A. 


TABLE B. 
Cholera in Towns. 
Matio per 1,000 of population. 


Towns. 

1501. 

1S92. j 

1 

1S93. 1 

j 

1S94. 

1S05. j 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

BhnUa 



2-47 

0-33 

2-51 

4-71 

0*09 

0-05 

3*57 



Chopda ... 

■ >* 

>■» 

1-08 i 

0-32 

3-77 

3-77 

2-87 





Nasirabad 

... 

... 

4 71 1 

... 

... 




3-26 



N Asik 



1-47 ! 

8-36 

0-53 

5-08 

0 8G 

5-94 

26-63 


0-25 

Yeola ... ... 


i 

0-69 

... 

2-01 

0-42 



0-32 

... 


ilalegaon 


... 

... ' 

106 

... 

1-31 

4*52 


3-99 



Thdna ... 




1-15 

0*57 


0*40 

3*55 

5-27 

0-06 


Kalyin... 



0-32 

2-22 

0-08 

10-95 


3-89 

9 68 



City of Bombay 



0-18 

0-20 

0-18 

0-52 

0-11 

0-60 

1-56 

0-13 

0-14 

Panvel 

... 


C-C8 

3-07 


10-18 



0-86 

0-58 


AlibAg 


... 

0-34 

3-57 

C-34 




0-17 



Mahad ... ••• 



... 


... 

17-19 

... 

2-18 

6-70 



Ahmednagar ... 



0*75 

3-41 

1-05 

1-50 

0-47 

4-16 

2-66 

0-C5 

0-03 

Sangamner 


... 

... 

9-35 

1-95 

... 

205 

5-65 

2-9S 



Poona ... 



1-99 

1-42 

1-17 

0-93 

0-39 

2 93 

7-17 


0-01 

Junnar 




7-90 


9-49 


7 39 

9-58 



Sholdpur 



1-5S 

0*37 

1-31 

2-58 

2-03 

0 46 

8-22 

0-03 

0-02 

Birsi 



1-90 

Odd 

... 

1*G5 

0'09 

0-15 

7-20 



Pandharpur ... 


... 

6-SC 

1-35 

1408 

3-52 

17-24 

6-57 

22-33 

0-05 


Sdtara 


... 

C-23 

0-31 

1-09 

4-12 

0-15 

396 

0-79 

0-04 


Kai'iid 



... 

6 29 


11-25 

... 

3-31 

8-77 

0-03 


Wdi 



0-96 

1-61 

... 

10-14 


12-06 

3*73 

... 


Eatnagis i 




... 

. .. 

5 67 

0-84 

... 

0-28 

... 


Belgaum 



0-39 

2-19 

1 -27 

0-99 

0-14 

2-79 

4-02 

... 

1-31 

Gokak ... 


... 

0-33 

4 05 

033 

7-10 

4-54 

2-48 

4-21 


10-65 

Athni 



5-18 

1-63 

C-37 

2-40 

0-C9 

13-06 

3-26 

... 

0-09 

Dhdrwdr 




6-88 


1-33 

0-03 

1-74 

4-08 

0-74 

3-13 

Hublt 




3-16 

... 

2-36 


0-96 

0-34 

0-34 

1-31 

Gadag-Bettige;i 


... 

0-24 

1-09 

2*22 



6-84 


14-36 


F.ane’oennur ... 



1-16 

C-25 



8-79 


... 

2-25 


Bijapur 



2-27 


... 

1-07 

0-18 

5-43 

2-87 



Kal^dgi 



2-16 

0*43 

... 

4-11 

... 

4*54- 




Kanvar 



0-23 

... 



... 

0-48 

0 96 

0-07 


Surat 




0-05 

5-00 

3-13 

0-02 

3-Sl 

0-01 

... 

... 

Bulsar ... 



••• 

0-54 

3-87 

0-81 


1-90 

1-90 



Broach 




0-35 

3-29 

3-24 

0-02 

8-24 

0-07 



Jambusar 



... 


3-31 



1-82 


... 


Kaira 



! 

t-30 

8-41 

... 

... 

1-78 




Nadiad 




0-34 

1-79 

1-93 


1-87 

0-17 

... 


Borsad ... 




0-25 

2-30 

C'l(3 


0-24 

0-08 



Kapadvan j 



! - 

4-39 

1*22 


0-20 

0-27 




Godhra 



j 1-30 

4-83 

1-09 


0-20 

9-12 




Dohad ... 



i 

5-57 

13-14 


1-39 

0-70 

0-15 



Ahmedabad 



I 0-11 

1-29 

0-26 

0-3S 

0-26 

1*17 


0-01 


Gogha 




• •• 

0-30 


0-60 

11-30 




ViraiEgam 





1-38 

. • 


2-29 

• • • 

... 

... 

Bliolka ... 

... 

... 

... 

0-06 

1-03 

... 

1 

4-19 



... 
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TABLE C. 

Small- POX in Collectorates. 

JRatio per 1,000 of population. 


Collectorates. 

1891. 

1892. 

! 1893. 

1 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Khandesh 


0-24 

0'20 

016 

0-63 

0*34 



0-94 

0-78 

0-42 

0'02 

Ndsik ... 


0-10 

0-22 

0-42 

0-08 

0-37 

0-82’ 

0-22 

0-22 

0'03 

Thdna ... 

... 

0-09 

0-23 

0-78 

0-19 

0-06 

009 

004 

0'07 

0-56 

Kolaba... 


o-oc 

O' 35 

0-55 

0-23 

0 40 

0-28 

0-04 

... i 

0'4G 

Ahmednagar . . . 


... 

0-02 

015 

0 11 

0-03 

0'05 

019 

O'] 6 

0-06 

Poona ... 

• • • 

0-02 

0-18 

0-26 

0-27 

010 

013 

013 

0-07 

0 06 

Sholapur 

« • • 

0-01 

Q'Oo 

0-26 

013 

0-04 

0-01 

0'24 

0-21 

O'lO 

Satara ... 

• > • 

O'OS 

0-06 

007 

0-09 

0-03 

0-04 

0-04 

0 02 

O' 02 

Katnagiri 

• • 4 

012 

0'25 

016 

0-24 

016 

019 

0 01 

... 

003 

Belgaum 

• • • 

015 

0 15 

0'04 

0-03 

010 

0-41 

0-06 

004 

O'Ol 

DMrwdr 

• « * 

013 

0-46 

0-44 

0-05 

0-04 

0-21 

O' 29 

0-16 

014 

Bijdpur... 

• • • 

0'09 

014 

0-42 

0-06 

0-05 

0-01 

0-03 

0'12 

O' 24 

Kdnara... 

« • 4 

0-04 

O-OG 

0 09 

0'3S 

005 

0*03 

0-02 

0-2 1 

0'20 

Surat ... 


005 

0-20 

0-02 

014 

0*09 

0-79 

O' 09 

... 


Broach... 


0-07 

0-50 

... 

0-01 

0-02 

0-38 

113 

... 

... 

Kaira ... 


0-04 

... 

0-01 

001 

001 

0-30 

001 



Panch Mahals... 


0-06 

0-03 

0-02 

Oil 

... 

0-87 

0-03 

... 

0-03 

Ahmedabad 


0-01 

O'Ol 

0-01 

0-01 

0-08 

0-32 

0 04 

... 

... 

Karachi 


0-05 

0-02 

0-04 

... 

001 

0-39 

0'43 

0-02 

0-04 

Hyderabad 


0-02 

0-03 

■ • • 

... 

015 

0-25 

0-08 


... 

Thar and Parkar 


... 

C-03 


... 

001 

0-42 

1-01 

0 18 


Shikarpur 


0-07 

003 

0-01 

003 

0-05 

017 

0-23 


... 

Upper Sind Frontier 



«•« 

• •• 

0-03 

0-07 

0-26 

0-29 

0-04 
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TABLE D. 

Small-pox in Towns. 


Hatio per 1,000 of population. 



Towns. 

1S91. i 

i 

1892, 

1893 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899 


Dhulia ... 




! 

0-50 

i 

1*05 

1 

i 

o-oi 

3-02 

0*04 

1 

0*05 

0-05 


Nandurbir 

... 



1-69 



1-30 

1-04 

1-17 

0'78 

... 



Chopda . . . 


... 

... 


1-19 

... 

013 


1-40 

0-79 

0*12 

0-19 


Kasii’abad 




; 

... 

... 


... 


3-70 


... 


Ndsik ... 




0-04 1 

0-04 

0-53 

008 

0-04 

0-41 

1-07 

0-78 

0 37 


Teola ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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APPENDIX B 

Note on the Registration of Vital Statistics in the Bombay Presidency. 

[Contrihiited hy the Sanitary Comniissiontr to Government.) 


1. The system of collecting Vital Statistics differs materially in municipal towns and in 
villages. 

{a) Under the Bombay Municipal Act of 1901, every Municipality may make bye- 
laws for the registration of births, deaths, and marriages within the municipal district, and 
for enforcing the supply of such information as may be necessary to make such registration 
effective. 

In most Municipalities it is the duty of the Municipal Secretary to keep the birth and 
death registers, there being no registration of marriages. The duty of collecting the inform- 
ation of births and deaths is usually deputed to the Sanitary Inspector, who is in most cases 
a general factotum, and who has no special facilities for obtaining information except that his 
other duties lead him to visit all quarters of the town. This agency is most ineffective and 
in most municipal towns birth registration especially is very defective. 

The municipal bye-laws, as a rule, make it incumbent on the parents of the child, or the 
head of the family in the case of a death, to report to the Municipal Secretary the occurrence 
of a birth or death, under a penalty limited to Rs. 5. As a matter of fact, prosecutions are 
very seldom instituted, and the penalty inflicted in case of conviction is usually a nominal one 
of 4 or 8 annas, which has no effect. As the offence for which the fine is inflicted can 
obviously not be of frequent recurrence in any one family, the punishment should be such as 
would have a deterrent effect on others, if it is to secure any improvement in registration. 

(i) In villages the collection and registration of vital statistics (births and deaths) 
is carried out by the Patel, or headman, under the rules given in the Manual of Village 
Accounts (Part I, Remarks on Form 14), which state that this form and the registers and 
returns are kept in accordance with the requirements of the Sanitary Department and 
are to be filled in by the Police Patel, or, if he cannot write, by the village accountant 
or other competent person, under the instructions of the Police Patel. At the end of each 
month an exact copy of all entries for the month is to be forwarded by the Police Patel 
to the Mamlatddr for transmission to the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. The rules also 
state that the entries in the register of births and deaths should be made as soon as 
possible, and that the village officers should not be satisfied with waiting till the birth or 
death is reported, but should make frequent enquiries so as to make the return complete 
and correct. 

There is thus no obligation whatever on any one to report a birth or death, and the 
whole responsibility of collecting and recording vital statistics among the rural population 
devolves on the village officers. In the Deccan districts, where the Patels are men of some 
influence, and where the ilahars, or village watchmen, are entitled to certain gifts on the 
birth of a child, the above agency, though far from being all that could be desired, is fairly 
successful. But in the Konkan districts, where the Patels have no influence, and the 
Mahars get no perquisites, birth registration particularly is extremely defective. 

2. The village registers are checked, or rather inspected, by the Circle Inspectors, 
Vaccinators, Sanitary Inspectors, Deputy Sanitary Commissioners, and Revenue officers. 
All that this inspection can test is the accuracy with which individual entries are made, 
and whether there is any great difference between the normal birth and death rate and 
the population of the village. The Vaccination establishment can detect discrepancies 
in the birth register when children are brought up for vaccination whose names do not appear 
in the birth register. Deaths of young children can also be checked at the same time. 
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APPENDIX B. These tests are only of use in ensuring that a fair amount of attention -s paid by the 
village officers to the collection of vital statistics. 

3. The effect of Famine on the statistics varies in different localities. 

(«) In settled districts, where the people have not wandered and where there has 
been no great influx of strangers, vital statistics are more accurately kept in famine 
time. 

(b) In more unsettled parts, as in hilly districts occupied by Bhils, Kolis, and such 
like hill tribes, vital statistics are much neglected. The people wander from place to 
place, and die in out-of-the-way places. Moreover, the village accountants, who in such 
districts have several villages under their charge, are quite unable to overtake the work 
at such times, and in these districts, therefore, birth registration may be said to be non- 
existent for the time being. 

^4. With regard to still-births, the order is that ''if a child be born dead, an entry 
should be made in column 7 (of Form 14) with the words ' born dead ’ ; no entry should 
be made among deaths.” In 1900 the number of still-born children in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency was 8,414 ; of these, 4,644 were males and 3,770 females, that is, 123 males to 100 
females. 






